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PREFACE 

In a life written by a friend for friends there 
must of necessity be more of the intimacy of 
private friendship than in a record written dis- 
passionately for an unknown pubh'c. The world 
in general knows Frances Mary Buss as a public 
worker — capable, energetic, successful. By her 
friends she was loved as one of the most 
womanly of women — true, and tender, and loyal. 
Her work, to which all women of this generation 
owe so much, must assume prominence in the 
story of her life ; but what is most desired is to 
show her as she was to her friends. 

My warmest thanks are here offered to all 
who have so freely and so kindly helped me in 
this labour of love: first, to Miss Buss' own 
family and personal friends, and to old pupils ; 
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to Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc, and the members of the 
staff in both schools ; and, for many valuable 
educational details, to Miss Emily Davies, Miss 
Beale, Mrs. William Grey, Miss Shirreff, Miss 
Mary Gumey, Miss Agnes J. Ward, Miss Hughes, 
and Dr. and Mrs. Fitch. 

A. E. R. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

THEN AND NOW. 

Incate women, and you educate the teachers of men ; if the child 
r to the man, the woman forms the man in educating the child. 
se of female education is then, even in the most selfish sense, the 
mankind at large."— C. G. Nicolay. 



lOUS speech can seldom have been more truthful 
wrhen the Prince of Wales said, on July 29, 1879, 

-*^^' nublic functions had afforded the 

': cation than the opening 
Clothworkers* Company 
tte School for Girls, a 
!ch to the work of so 

a more attractive sight 
.:d with its five hundred 

Impounder's Day," when, 
o .. sec them in that April 

in which 

*' The heart with rapture fills, 
And dances with the daffodils;" 

icn, on Prize-day, in the glory of summer roses, 

jubilant young voices ring out in the favourite 

1-song, as, with fearless and confident eyes, they 

" Forty years on ! " while their elders, looking back 

B 




2 THEN AND NOW, 

down that long vista, think of the difference they can 
remember between Then and Now. 

It was in this hall, on the prize-day of 1892, that 
the chairman, Mr. Fearon, drew a remarkable contrast 
between the present days of light for girls' education, 
and the dark days of the first Schools Inquiry Com- 
mission of 1864, of which he had been a member. 
Then, it was still possible for the Commissioners to 
gravely ask if girls were capable of learning Latin and 
mathematics? Now, as he pointed out, this question 
might be answered by the results of this one year for 
this one school— eighteen passes, with two honours, on 
the University Examinations — to say nothing of the 
recent success at Cambridge, where a woman took a 
place above the Senior Wrangler. 

As a member of the Commission of 1864, and, later, 
of the Endowed Schools Commission, Mr. Fearon was 
glad to claim some part in the making of this first 
public school for girls, of which he felt that ** if ever 
there was an institution of which they might be proud, 
the success of which was calculated to stir the pulses; 
excite the emulation and enthusiasm of others, and give 
intense satisfaction to all who took part in it, either as 
founder, well-wishers, or friends, it was the North London 
Collegiate School for Girls." 

Then, from the brilliant hall, with its "rose-bod 
garden of girls," the scene changed to the dark Novem- 
ber day — November 30, 1865, a date to keep in mind 
— when, struggling through the November fog, Emily 
Davies and Frances Mary Buss made their way to tte 
dull committee-room in Victoria Street, where the Com- 
missioners awaited their coming. 

The members of the Commission were Lord Taunton^ 
Lord Lyttelton, Lord Stanley, Sir Stafford Northcole^ 
the Dean .of Chichester, the Rev. A. W. Thorold, lit 
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Acland, Mr. Baines, Mr. Forster, Mr. Erie, and Dr. 
Storrar. To these, as Assistant Commissioners, were 
added Messrs. D. B. Fearon, H. A. Giffard, C. H. 
Staunton, T. H. Green, J. L. Hammond, J. G. Fitch, 
J. Bryce, and H. M. Bompas. 

The work of this Commission lasted from 1864 to 
1869, and, later, many of the same gentlemen were 
appointed on the Endowed Schools Commission, and 
may be said to have carried on the same work, since 
they here applied the remedy to ills previously dis- 
covered by their researches. There are few of these 
names which will not be held in lasting honour by all 
thoughtful women who know how much is due for steady 
help in every cause most concerning their welfare. 

It has, nevertheless, taken thirty years — since that 
same November 30, 1865 — to give women a place side 
by side with men, on a Royal Commission, when, in 
1894, Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc, took the seat Miss Buss was 
no longer able to fill on the second Royal Commission 
of Inquiry into Secondary Education. It is not difficult 
to imagine the feeling of satisfaction with which Miss 
Buss saw her "brilliant young fellow-worker," as she 
delighted to call her, taking this proud position. 

Further to mark the contrast between 1865 and 1894, 
wc may take a passage in a letter from Miss Buss to 
MissDavies, dated December 5, 1865, whilst still waiting 
for the Commissioners' Report, in which she says — 

" WTien will the evidence come, I wonder ? I am so curious to 
know what I said, and what you said too. It is very odd, but the 
mist which surrounds that interview does not clear. 

" They were indeed kind, and more than kind, as you say. As 
for Mr. Acland, he is what the * Home and Colonial ' consider you 
to be! 

" I can't get over my astonishment at their civility ; and it is 
such fun to be told to * take a chair,' as if we were the * party ' 
whom servants are so fond of announcing." 




i\ 
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This is the one side. Wherever it was possible to 
see " fun " Miss Buss would sec it But there was 
another side too, revealed in a little remark made by 
Mr. Fearon to Mrs. Bryant, when- the fjrize-giving was 
over at which he gave his reminiscences of that 
November day : " We were all so much struck by their 
perfect womanliness. Why, there were tears in Miss 
Buss* eyes ! " 

And small wonder if this were so! In 1865 — thirty 
years ago — it was an event to cause a heart-thrill when 
a woman was summoned, not to meekly receive informa- 
tion, but actually to give it ; not to listen, but to speak, 
and before so important a body. It is quite conceivable 
that as they paused on the threshold these two ladies 
may have felt far more than a merely imaginative flash 
of sympathy with brave women of old, who had faced 
sterner tribunals to pay forfeit with life itself for the 
holding of new and strange doctrines. 

To say that great events may hang on smallest 
incidents is a mere truism, trite as true. But we cannot 
doubt that a real turning point in the history of the 
English people was reached in the first official recc^i- 
tion of the equal share of women in the task of training 
the young. From this date what was before impossible 
became fact, and education takes rank as a true science. 

It is of special interest in our own day, when the 
jarring note of antagonism between men and women is 
too often struck, to look back and remember the help 
given by men to the higher education of women. We 
note that the two most definite starting points of the 
new educational movement are to be found in the 
very innermost sanctum, in the strongest stronghold of 
masculine rights and privileges — the Universities and 
the House of Commons. 

When, in 1863, the University of Cambridge opened 
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its Local Examinations for girls, and when, in 1864, the 
House of Commons gave authority to a Royal Commis- 
sion to extend its inquiry into the state of the education 
of girls, the new era was practically inaugurated. Hence- 
forth women became free to do whatever they had 
power to do. 

Nor was this the first help given by men to the 
better education of girls. In 1848 — the great year of 
revolution — the professors of King's College had opened 
the classes which speedily developed into Queen's 
College, the forerunner of Bedford and Cheltenham 
Collies. In 1850 the Rev. David Laing, who had 
been associated with the Queen's College movement, 
gave his valuable help in the expansion of Miss Buss' 
first small school on similar lines into the North London 
Collegiate School for Ladies. In 1865 this school 
stood so high that Miss Buss was asked by the Com- 
missioners to give her views of education generally. 
This summons was doubtless the result of the report of 
the Assistant Commissioners who conducted the inquiry. 
It was mainly due to the eflTorts of Miss Davics 
and Miss Bostock that girls* schools were included in 
this inquiry. These ladies sent up a widely signed 
memorial from persons who had been interested in the 
extension to girls of the Local Examinations. Mr. 
Roby, the secretary, early in 1865, responded favourably 
to this appeal, pointing out that, as so many girls were 
privately educated, the limits of investigation in their 
case were much narrower than those for boys, and also 
pointing out that the numbers and value of endowments 
for girls were also restricted. But, ** subject to these 
limitations," he added, "the Commissioners were willing 
to embrace in their inquiry the education of both sexes 
alike." 

He stated also that the Commissioners expected to 
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derive much important information from the evidence 
of persons of special experience and knowledge in the 
various matters connected with their inquiry. Among 
these witnesses they were ready to include such persons 
as may be recommended to them as best qualified to express 
opinions on the subject of this memorial. 

In November, 1865, Miss Davies and Miss Buss were 
called to give their evidence. Miss Beale followed in 
April, 1866, and, during that same year, information 
on the education and the employment of women was 
given by six other ladies — Miss Wolstenholme, Miss 
Porter, Miss Kyberd, Miss Martin, Miss Smith, and 
Miss Gertrude King. 

In 1870 a valuable summary of this evidence was 
compiled by Miss Beale from the twenty large volumes 
issued by the Commissioners. It is from this smaller 
blue-book that the following extracts are taken, the 
evidence of Miss Davies, Miss Buss, and Miss Beale 
being selected as characteristic of the views of the whole. 

Read in the light of the recent University honours 
gained by women, many of the questions and answers 
of these examinations will have a curious interest for 
the " modem girl." 

When Lord Taunton put the question to Miss 
Buss : — 

" * Your girls come up to you extremely ignorant,' there is 
evident conviction in her brief reply : * Extremely ignorant ! ' 

"*Do they seem to be very little taught at all?' — 'In all the 
essentials, hardly ever. They seldom know any arithmetic, for 
instance. We have a large number of girls, of thirteen, fourtees» 
and fifteen, come to us who can scarcely do the simplest sum in 
arithmetic' 

" ' Have you taken any interest in the movement which has been 
made to induce the University of Cambridge to institute examina- 
tions and confer honorary distinctions on girls ? ' — * Yes ; twenty-five 
of our pupils went up to the experimental examination.' 
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' Do you anticipate any beneficial results from the steps which 
the University of Cambridge has been induced to adopt ? ' — * Yes ; 
I am quite sore that great good has been done already. An 
immense stimulus has been given, especially to English and arith- 
metic The girls have something to work for, some hope, some- 
thing to aim at, and the teachers also.' 

** * As far as you are able to judge, do you think the class of 
school-mistresses is as good as it ought to be ? ' — * The class of 
teachers generally is not.' 

" ' In your opinion, should the education of a girl differ essen- 
tially from that of a boy in the same rank of life, with regard to 
the subjects which are to be taught ? ' — ' I think not, but it is rather 
difficult to ascertain what is the proper education for a boy.' 

" ' You believe there is not such a distinction between the mental 
powers of the two classes as to require any wide distinction between 
the good education given to a girl and that to a boy ? ' — * I am sure 
girls can learn anything they are taught in an interesting manner, 
and for which they have a motive to work.' " 

Miss Beale, when asked her opinion as to the 
admission of girls to University degrees, replied in a 
slightly modified strain — 

" * It seems to me that our opinions are so divided at present 
as to the modifications that will be introduced into girls' education, 
that I should regret to see anything done hastily to assimilate it 
to that which may perhaps be altered for boys ; but at the same 
time I think it is good for boys and girls to have similar tastes 
that their minds may not be entirely bent in different ways, so 
that in their after life they should understand and be interested in 
the same things.' 

" * In using the word " similar," do you mean identical ? ' — * I have 
had some boys as pupils in mathematics, and, as far as I can 
judge from these and the public schools they attended, 1 do not 
think that the mathematical powers of women enable them gene- 
rally (their physical strength I dare say has a great deal to do 
with it) to go so far in the higher mathematics as boys ; and I 
think we should be straining the mind (which is of all things to 
be deprecated) if we were to try to force them to take up several 
examinations as are necessarily passed by those who are taking 
the higher branches at the Universities.' 

" * I therefore probably should not be wrong in inferring that. 
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• 
while you reco^aize the similarity of the male and female mind, 
you would not go the length of saying that they most necessarily 
move in the same channel ? ' — ^ No, I should be Mrry to see them 
take up classics at all exdusi^-ely, because I do not think that, 
as r^ards the education of boys, it has been the most desiiable 
to limit it thus. That is my individual opinion.' ' 

But Miss Davies, after her two years* experience as 
Hon. Sec of the Cambridge Local Examinations, had 
no hesitation concerning identity of standard for boys 
and for girls, when Lord L>'ttelton put the case to 

her — 

''You have taken a ven* active part in persuading the two 
Universities to listen to facts which you had to lay before them b 
reference to the state of female education. Will you be so good 
as to tell us what difificulties you have encountered, and what 
objection you have met with on behalf of either gentlemen or 
ladies, and then make any remarks which you have to make upoo 
these difficulties ? " 

Objections and difficulties equally disappear in Miss 
Davies* concise answer — 

*' It is difficult to state objections fairly when one does not 
a^rce with them. I think it was chiefly a sort of (general feeling 
that it was not in accordance with the fitness of things. The 
objections seem generally to resolve themselves into that." 

To the proposition of some special scheme of ex- 
amination which might be adopted for the special 
requirements of women, she said simply — 

*' I do not see what advantage it would have. It would be 
difficult to frame a curriculum specially suited to girls, because 
ahnoat everybody has a separate thcor>' about what it is good 
for girls to Icam — about what is api>Obitc to the female mind.* 

The three ladies were agreed in accepting generally 
the verdict of the Commissioners on the existing state 
of girls' schools, afterwards thus briefly summed up — 
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"It cannot be denied that our picture of middle-class educa- 
tion is, on the whole, unfavourable. The general deficiency in 
girls' education is stated with the utmost confidence, and with 
entire agreement, with whatever difference of statement, by many 
witnesses of competent authority. Want of thoroughness and 
foundation ; slovenliness and showy superficiality ; inattention to 
rudiments ; undue time given to accomplishments, and these not 
taught intelligently or in any scientific manner ; want of organi- 
zation ;~these may sufficiently indicate the character of the 
complaints received." 

There is also complete agreement as regards not 
only the need of better schools, but of better systems 
of training for teachers. Although thankful to accept 
concessions on the existing lines of boys' education, 
faute de mieux^ they are by no means persuaded that 
this education is even for boys all that could be desired. 
Even at that date they could venture to intimate the 
opinion that the mere fact of a University course did 
not,^^ x^, make a good teacher. 

Miss Davies called special attention to the fact, that 
while no endowments were applied to girls above the 
Elementary schools, many of these must have been 
intended for girls as well as boys, since they form part 
of bequests made " to tite children " of certain parishes 
or districts. 

Dr. Fitch has pointed out ^ that at this period, whilst 
1 192 boys were receiving at Christ's Hospital an educa- 
tion fitting them for the Universities, there were eighteen 
girls only, and these trained as domestic servants. 
Elsewhere he goes into the question, showing that while 
charity schools were open to girls, they were entirely 
excluded from the grammar schools, where boys were 
being trained *' to serve God and the State." There is 
scarcely a record, he says, of any school whose founder 
deliberately intended a liberal education for girls. 

* ** Woman and the Universities," ConUmpor.xry Review, August, 1890. 
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" A girl was not expected * to serve God or State,' and was, 
therefore, not invited to the University or grammar school ; but 
she might, if poor, be needed to contribute to the comfort of her 
* betters ' as an apprentice or a servant, and therefore the charity 
schools were open to her." 

And Dr. Fitch's own experience confirms this fact 
Mr. George Moore, wishing to devote ;f 10,000 to scholar- 
ships, sent in a scheme for the consideration of some of 
the leading educationalists, when, finding mention only 
of boys, Dr. Fitch ventured to suggest the fact that 
boys have sisters, receiving the explanation from Mr. 
Moore that it was from no intention of excluding them 
that they had been omitted, but simply that it had 
never occurred to him to think of girls in such a 
connection. 

With the Endowed Schools Commission this state 
of things came to an end. We cannot tell how far the 
influence of the evidence given by women to the Schools 
Inquiry Commission may have extended, but it was 
then decided that "in any enactment or constitution 
that may be brought into operation on this question 
the full participation of girls in endowments should be 
broadly laid down." 

Among Miss Buss' most able supporters in obtaining 
the endowment for her new schools she counted five 
members of the Schools Inquiry Commission — Lord 
Lyttelton, the Rev. A. W. Thorold (Bishop of Rochester 
and of Winchester), Dr. Storrar, Mr. Fearon, and Mr. 
Fitch. In 1866, while the Commission were still at 
work. Miss Davies thus speaks of it in her " Higher 
Education of Women " — 

" Specific schemes adapted to circumstances will be devised as 
occasions arise. In the mean time, any kind of recognition of the 
fact that the education of women is a matter worth thinking about 
is of the utmost practical value. In this point of view, as indicating 
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and expressing a growing sense of the importance of the subject, 
the extension to girls of the Local Examinations of the Universities 
of Cambridge and Edinburgh, and the steps taken by the Schools 
Inquiry Commission in their pending investigations, have an 
indirect inference quite out of proportion to the immediate and 
calculable results obtained, affording a moral support and en- 
couragement the efifect of which it is not easy to estimate.'* 

The direct influence of the Commission may be 
gauged by the fact that within ten years of this date 
Miss Buss was able to make a list of forty-five new 
endowed schools for girls, to contain severally from 
fifty to four hundred pupils, with salaries for the head- 
mistresses varying from £ lOO a year to ;f 200 (exclusive 
of capitation fees). Of this list she remarks — 

"It is not complete, but will be useful in establishing my 
point, viz. that there are some good positions for properly qualified 
women-teachers. 

'* St. Paul's is the greatest prize in the profession, or rather 
would be if the scheme had become law. Do you see, the salary 
might be £2000 a year. Ours is second, with a hundred more 
pupils, and therefore more work and less pay than St. Paul's. My 
object in drawing up the list was to show the importance of training 
and high education for women-teachers. Such prizes are not to 
be had elsewhere. Look at Scotch girls' schools, at German 
also. We women owe a deep debt to the Endowed School 
Commission." 

The verdict given as the result of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission docs not, of course, exclude the 
fact that there were then, and had always been, sojue 
good private schools where a good education had been 
given. The true teacher, like the poet, '' is born and 
not made," the power to teach being as much a Divine 
gift as that of song or of painting. It is true that the 
perception of every gift must depend on its full culture, 
the extent of success being determined by the amount 
of genius ; but there have always been born teachers. 
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some self-educated and some developed by exceptional 
home surroundings. Women of this kind have always 
existed as the loved and honoured centres of excep- 
tional influence, sending out pupils formed on their own 
model. 

Doubtless, there could have been found, at any period 
in the world's history, a sufficient justification for the 
attitude condemned in one of the early papers in 
Fraser on the then quite new Queen's College : — 

*' ' Educate the women ! ' exclaimed an accomplished and ex- 
cellent man in our hearing, and with marked surprise. * Where is 
the necessity ? A college for ladies ! Nonsense I Women are 
admirably educated ! I see none but well-educated women around 
me ! ' in the tone of a man who, when told of those who hunger 
for bread, should reply, *Want bread? Nonsense! Hunger! 
There is no such thing 1 I see a good dinner before me every 
day.' » 

But, granting that there was education, and of a real 
kind, we must agree that this, as a rule, was accessible 
only in the form of a very highly paid private gover- 
ness, or in select and very expensive private schools. 
That even so much was not common, and not to be 
secured by the very highest payments, may be inferred 
from the account given by Miss Cobbe,.in her "Auto- 
biography," of a typical fashionable school, where a 
two years* course cost £\ooo, of which she says that 
*' if the object had been to produce the minimum of 
result at the maximum of cost, nothing could have 
been better designed for the purpose." In this school, 
she adds, " everything was taught in the inverse ratio 
of its true importance. At the bottom of the scale 
were morals and religion, and at the top music and 
dancing." 

The point to be kept before us, in considering the 
special work of this past half-century, is that for the 
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middle classes, including professional persons of moderate 
means, good education was practically out of reach, the 
cheaper schools which were open to them being, for 
the most part, of the order condemned by the Com- 
missioners. It follows, therefore, that the opening of 
the new schools — with the best teaching on moderate 
terms — was a change of which the importance can 
scarcely yet be justly estimated, especially when, side 
by side with this preparatory movement, the advantages 
of University training were added. Before this time no 
girls* schools, however advanced, had gone beyond the 
subjects considered suitable for women, and any women 
with knowledge of classics or mathematics were either 
exceptionally gifted, or had accidentally been taught 
with their brothers. 

When we go back to November 30, 1865, the fog 
outside that committee-room is a true symbol of the 
gloom that prevailed regarding the higher education of 
women. Darkness still held rule, even though a few of 
the topmost peaks had already caught the first rays 
of the coming dawn. 

At that date the future was still so veiled that it 
could by no possibility have occurred to Miss Davies 
or Miss Buss, standing there before the Commissioners, 
even to dream of themselves as what we now know 
them to have been — the representatives, one of Uni- 
versity Education for Women, and the other of Public 
Schools for Girls, that is to say, of the two most power- 
ful agencies in the greatest revolution of modern times. 

But in those days Miss Buss' school was still her 
own private property, and, as yet, no glimpse had crossed 
her mental vision of its future as the model of the great 
public girls' schools now spread throughout the land. 
So, too, with Miss Davies. Girton was not, and even 
Hitchin had not come into view, though possibly some 
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vague ideal of a true college for women may have been 
taking shape in Miss Davies' mind. But if so, it must 
still have been as baseless as the poet's dream, for no 
" sweet girl-graduate " existed as yet out of the domain 
of the "Princess Ida." On this lower earth at that 
time, and for many a day after, she could serve only as 
matter for a flying jest. 

There were indeed three " Colleges " for girls- 
Queen's, Bedford, and Cheltcnliam, as well as the North 
London Collegiate School for Ladies — all in full work, 
and even then ready for the rapid expansion which 
followed the opening of the Universities to women. But, 
at that date, these could not rank as more than collegiate 
schools ; nor was more desired, for Professor Maurice is 
very careful, in his inaugural address, to deprecate all 
intention of emulating the poet's creation, thus g^uarding 
himself : — 

" We should indeed rejoice to profit in this or any undertaking 
by the deep wisdom which the author of the ' Princess ' has con- 
cealed under a veil of exquisite grace and lightness ; we should 
not wish to think less nobly than his royal heroine does of the 
rights and powers of her sex, but we should be more inclined to 
acquiesce in the conclusions of her matured experience, than to 
revive — upon a miserably feeble and reduced scale, with some fatal 
deviations from its original statutes — her splendid but transitory 
foundation.** 

Only the first step to the great changes of the 
present day had then been taken, when, in 1863, the 
University of Cambridge had allowed girls, as an ex- 
periment^ to join the Local Examinations. Miss Buss 
always dated the later superiority of the teaching in her 
school to her experiences on that occasion. Out of 
eighty-four girls who went in, she sent twenty-five, of 
whom fifteen passed. The failure of ten in arithmetic 
pulled her up short, with the result that the teaching 
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was so far changed that none failed in the next year, 
when girls were finally admitted on the same terms with 
boys, and the London Centre was formed under Miss 
Davies. But, even in 1866, success was so Tar limited, 
that Miss Beale could reply as follows to Lord 
Lyttel ton's query, "If she had heard of these new 
examinations ? " — 

"There seems to be some difficulty in applying them to the 
higher middle classes. I think of our own case. The brothers of 
our pupils go to the Universities. Now, generally speaking, those 
who go in for the Local Examinations occupy a much lower place 
in the social scale, and our pupils would not like to be classed 
with them, but regarded as equal in rank to those who pass at the 
University. These feelings are stronger in small places." 

The far-reaching effect of these examinations is in- 
dicated by Miss Buss' opinion that " until the Local 
Cambridge Examinations were organized, there was no 
sort of recognition on the part of men that the feminine 
mind could under any circumstances rank with the 
masculine." 

We see from this fact that, before the middle of this 
century, the "woman's movement" could not be said 
to exist at all. The question of equality — so much to 
the front at present — could not then even have been 
formulated. It is not till 1869 that we find it taken at 
all seriously, in a paper in the Macviillati for March of 
that year, by a writer who remarks that — 

** Two alternatives are open to the would-be reformers of wom»in. 
The first of these is the line of Miss Lydia Becker, the second of 
Miss Emily Davies." 

And he adds that — 

" Without wishing to disparage unduly the efforts of any 
earnest woman for what she believes to be the improvement of her 
sex, a thoughtful man must feel that the second is of the two the 
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wiser course ; the one which is most practical, most sensibk,! 
dangerous, and most likely to secure the sympathy of the mass of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen." 

It is true that, in 1864, Dr. W. B. Hodgson, one of 
the first and best friends to the higher education of 
women, recognizes the fact that there might ** rise up 
before the affrighted fancy" visions of what arc de- 
risively called "strong-minded women," disputatum 
brow-beating, troubled with " a determination of wordsto 
the mouth," loud and harsh in voice, arrogant in temper, 
dogmatic, self-willed, unconventional, undomestic, im- 
patient of the matrimonial yoke as a badge of slavery, 
and with, perhaps, a leaning to waistcoats, and collan 
turned down, cigars, and hair parted on the side — such, 
in short, as a recent Italian dramatist, Castclvccchio, has I 
so amusingly delineated in his "Donna Romantica." 
But of this type, Dr. Hodgson adds — 

" I know not whether the experience of my hearers is like 
mine ; but assuredly of the very few women in whom it has been mv 
lot to meet with any resemblance to this oflcnsivc type, not one 
has been distinguished by superior breadth or depth of culture. 
\'ery much the reverse. They have been remarkable for nothin;; 
more than the want of a truly liberal education, of which it is the 
hi^h office to impart a lar;;c sympathy, a tolerant appreciation cf 
various opinions, respect for others, and a modest distrust of self 
It is not assuredly amon^j the Mrs. Jamesons, the Mrs. Somer- 
villes, the Mrs. lirowninj^s, the Miss Swanwicks, that such 
portents arc found. Dogmatism and presumption ever attend 
ignorance, not knowledge ; shallowness, not depth.'** 

There were, indeed, indications of the two distinct 
lines of action in the work for higher education, and in 
the work for ix)Iitical reforms. But as yet they were 
not distinctly divided. The sympathies of the most 
thoughtful women went out in both directions, even 
whilst they might follow the one or the other more 

> *'Tht: IMiication of OirU." etc., by W. II. IloV^m, LL.P. 
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definitely. It was no more possible then than it would 
be possible now to draw a hard and fast line ; placing 
on the one side the Educationalists, and on the other 
the workers for Suffrage and other reforms affecting 
women. Then, as now, women could be divided into 
two classes only — the wise and the foolish. Then, as 
now, the wise worked wisely in whatever line they 
followed, while the foolish worked also after their 
own kind. 

The educational reform attracted the larger follow- 
ing, content to work in preparing women for the best 
use of extended power when the time of possession 
might arrive. In the mean time, the object sought was 
merely the preparation for actual duties, cither in home- 
^ life, or in employments rendered necessary by the 
pressure of circumstances. 

In looking back over the great educational move- 
ment, which has so changed the aspect of society, two 
points stand out most sharply: (i) that the work was 
done in the true natural order by men and women side 
by side ; and (2) that it was done in the true spiritual 
order, in that quietness which is the appointed avenue 
to hi;:;hcr inspiration, that stillness which leads to vital 
knowledge ; and also that it was done in the obedienec 
wliich is the link that binds man to God — practical 
religion. 

It is impossible to judge as yet what may be the 
Tinal outcome of the intellectual freedom now opened 
to all women. There are signs of wliat was the most 
prcjbablc immediate effect — the exaggeration of recoil 
I'rom all ancient bonds, including those of religion and 
duty. Whilst it would be very short-sighted to suppose 
that such a state of things could ever be permanent, 
50 long as women retain any remnant of the intuitional 
(i'jality which is their special dower, it may still be 

c 
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seasonable to call special attention to the fact that Ac 
pioneers in the educational movement are^ wittKXit 
exception, deeply religious women. This ctrcumstanoe 
may or may not be an accident of no particular moment 
The point is that it is historic fact, and as such has ill 
own significance. In a quite special degree, we m^ 
point to Miss Davics and to Miss Beale, as well as to 
Miss Buss and Miss Clough, as quite typically laah 
abiding and obedient women. 

Quietness, in its most literal sense, is most curiously 
characteristic of all the educational leaders. The veiy 
thought of Emily Davies, reticent and self-controlled, 
gives a sense of calm and stillne^ For long years wt 
sec Frances Mary Buss curbing her magnificent enei^es 
to the " daily round, the common task." Anne Clough 
works in silence for a life-time, between the first little 
day-school in Liverpool and the success of Ncwnham. 
Dorothea licalc, though she can rise to all poetic 
heights, is observant of all the small sweet courtesies 
of lowly service, and, if ** learned *' in all school-lore, is 
also notably " learned in all gracious household ways." 
And the same must be said of Frances Martin, who, in 
her College for Working Women, hiis so extended 
the range of the new education that none now need be 
left out 

Nor are these qualities less conspicuous in the group 
of what may be termed the " amateurs " of the mo\x- 
ment — true "lovers" of their kind, who, having all that 
heart could desire of this world's good, have made it 
their business to share it with those less favoured: 
Lady Stanley of Aldcrley, Lady Augusta Stanic}*, 
Lady Frederick Cavendish, Mrs. Manning and her 
daughter Miss £. A. Manning, Mrs. Reed, Miss Bos- 
tock, Mrs. Wedgwood, Madame Bodichon, Miss Euart. 
and Miss L. M. Hubbard, all more lavish of time 
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r>d thought and wealth than of words. And then all 
le active workers : sweet Mrs. Grey, with the touch of 
d-world stateliness adding strength to her sweetness ; 
[iss Shirrcit and Miss Mary Gurncy, of few words, but 
icse straight to the point; Mrs. Burbury, true to her 
niversity traditions, and Mrs. Garrett Anderson, with 
te professional reticence learned in her fight through 
le medical schools; Miss Davenport-Hill, known to the 
dMKil Bond as the woman who can hold her tongue, 
■d her siiter Florence; " wisest of wise wcnnen," as her 
JMdi call her, also with a great gift of silence ; Miss 
jua% Soame:^ too early taken from us ; and the many 
■on lflEe>minded,wlKMe works rather than their tongues 
tBl q>eak for them. 

It is not, indeed, that any one of these lacks the 
x>wer to speak, for on some occasion most have been 
mown to speak even from the platform, and to speak 
relL But not to women like these could those famous 
rords of Mrs. Browning's ever be held appropriate — 

" A wotnan canoot do the thing she oaght, — 
Which inrans vhaEern pcriccl Ihing ihe can, 
Id life, in u1, in idence, — but she feua 
To let the perfect sction take her part. 
And rest there : ihe must prove what she can do 
Before ihe does it, prate of woman's right*. 
Of woman's minion, woman's function, (ill 
The men (who are pnting too on iheir side) ciy, 
' A woman'* function plainly is— to talk ! ' " 

And these quiet women are the true pioneers — the 
romeo who have actually done the work. They did 
lot call on the world to listen to what women might, 
ould, would, or should do under quite different con- 
litions ; they simply did — under the actually existing 
auditions — just the thing that needed to be done, then 
ind thera 

There was not in those days the need of perpetual 
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discussions about "rights" or "wrongs." The easiest 
way to cure the wrong seemed to lie in doing the nearest 
right. It was not that they were indifTerent either to 
existing abuses, or to past wrongs, or blind to the need 
of necessary reforms. There was not one of them i»dio 
was not stirred to the depths of her being by the wrong 
of past ages, or by the present anguish under which 
women agonize. It was because these deepest depths 
were so stirred that there they found themselves at one 
with the Divine love, which has not only suffered, but has 
conquered suffering — in this love finding strength for 
work and patience for waiting ; and, as they worked and 
as they waited, there came forgiveness for the past, 
healing for the present, and hope for the future. All 
work that is done in the spirit of Christ is thereby lifted 
above anger, bitterness, or despair. In these moods no 
great or lasting work has been done or can be done. 
Not for selfish ends, not even for self-development, do 
the greatest workers leave the quiet of home, but only 
and always for freedom to do the highest duty, for the 
glorious liberty of love. Therefore the secret is not in 
revolt, but in obedience to the higher law which may 
indeed at times seem to be a breaking of the laws of 
men. By this test we may measure all our greatest 
women leaders. In turn we may find that each has 
defied to the uttermost the public opinion of her time 
in daring to prove her right to free action. But just in 
proportion to the height to which she rose we find her 
true womanliness strong to withstand any strain. The 
only real stepping out of woman's proper sphere is when 
she descends to measure her strength with man on the 
lower level of self-love and self-seeking. 

But weary as we grow of the present phase of empty 
" sound and fury, signifying nothing " — the langU2^ of 
revolt and invective — we need not fear for the future; 
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oubt that a true progress is taking us through all 
jarring and wrangling and strife to a safe goal — 

^ Wbere b^ond these voices there is peace." 

** ^WheBy at the kst, a woman set heiself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words ; 
And so these twain upon the skirts of Time 
Sit side by side, lull-summ*d in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self reverent each, and reverencing each. 
Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other even as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men ; 
Then reign the world's great bridals, chaste and calm ; 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind. 
May these things be ! " 
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CHAPTER I. 

CHILDHOOD. 

*' The veiy poise of the nachiiie 

The reafon firm, the temperate wQl, 
Endiinuice, foresight , strength and skill ; 
A perfect woman, nobly plann'd 
To warn, to comfort, and command." 

t*HE record of the life of Frances Mary Buss includes 
within it, in brief, the story of the modem educational 
lovement, in which she took so leading a part. It is 
ot the less a story of perfect womanliness, in a career 
bat is one of natural and steady growth, from seed to 
ill fruitage. The woman simply fulfils the promise of 
be child. 

It is a life most remarkable in this completeness, 
b very few of the greatest even is it given to see their 
fc-work crowned with complete success. Frances 
lary Buss was one of the few who begin life with a 
xed aim, and who live to see self-devotion end in 
iumph. And the end left her, as the beginning had 
»und her, as humble as she was loving. 

In an age of incessant movement it is very restful 
> find a life of constant action which is yet so quiet 
id orderly, with continuity of place as marked as its 
>ntinuity of purpose. AH her work, widely as its 
ifluence extended beyond these limits, was carried on 
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within the parish of St Pancras — fifty years of ceaseless 
energy, from eighteen years of age to sixty-eight 

In hoh'day time she used her freedom for as much 
change as could be compressed within holiday limits^ 
thus seeing much of Europe as well as of her native 
land. But, excepting for one term of absence from 
illness, she might always, in working time, have been 
found at her post 

" Not for her name only, but because of her love and 
good works do I love to connect her with St Francis ! " 
writes an old pupil ; ^ and though at the first shock there 
may seem a touch of incongruity in thus linking the 
great ascetic saint of the past and this essentially 
modern worker, there is, nevertheless, much suggestive- 
ness in the association. 

Are they not, after all, of the very same order? 
What is the greatest saint but that child of God who 
is most aware of his Divine sonship, and therefore most 
intent on doing his " Father's business '* ? Fashions of 
service may change, but this fact remains changeless. 
The fashion of the past was to mortify the flesh, and to 
serve the world by prayer rather than by work. The 
fashion of the present sees that "laborare est orare," 
and serves the world by self-devotion instead of self- 
denial. The past was ruled by negations, and the stem 
** Thou shalt not ! " rose as a barrier between man and 
man. The " saint " was not merely, as the word signifies, 
one " set apart " to do the will of God " on earth as it 
is [done] in heaven,'* but he became instead one cut off, 
or separatedy from the life of ordinary humanity. In 
our day we have risen to the power of the affirmatmy 
" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind," and we 

' In a bright little sTcetch in the JVoman's Penny Paper^ of June 8, 
1889. 
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go on to the inevitable sequence, " Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself." Not the denial or the evasion 
of human duties, but their fulfilment utterly, is our test 
of sainthood in the present It may be less easy to 
trace our saints by the quiet fireside or in the busy 
street ; in the senate house or on the market-place ; but 
none the less saintly are these in their modern garb 
than those who went their way apart, as stately abbot 
or humble anchorite, as hooded friar or cloistered nun. 

The form may change, but the fact is the same. 
With the fact of a great love filling his soul, St Francis, 
vowed to poverty, is still richer than the richest ; and 
our modem saint, with all life's gifts consecrated to 
service, may safely make the most of life, having thus 
the more to share. Having love, riches and poverty 
alike fall into their true place, as accidents, and not 
essentials of being. 

We go back to far Assisi, and, looking across the 
Umbrian plain, see the quaint quiet little hill-town — 
unchanged in seven centuries — still looking like a white 
dove fluttering down the dark slope of Monte Subiaco. 
Here we find the boy Francis, gay and careless, dream- 
ing his boyish dreams of royal courts and of knightly 
fame ; till, falling as a dark shadow across the glittering 
pageant, comes the vision of the world's poverty and 
pain, and the dreamer wakes to take his chosen place 
among the poor and sorrowing. To spend and be spent 
for love's sake is henceforth the aim and the achieve- 
ment of this perfect life. 

Then we turn to commonplace St Pancras, within 
sound of the crowding, hurrying, tumultuous life of the 
great modem city. Here we find the girl, Frances, 
dreaming over her books, with who can tell what 
ambitious dreams of her own future, as her heart burns 
with the sense of conscious power? But to her, too, 
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comes the vision of struggle and of hard toil, and to her 
ear the cry of pain. And she awakes from her dream, 
to spend and be spent, that in the future every woman 
may rise to her full stature, set free for ever from the 
trammels of ignorance and of fear. 

It is the very same story, only read in the light of a 
different age. The key-note to these harmonious lives 
is the same — love. Love, simplicity, humility^ poverty 
of self, and devotion to others, form the common chofd 
of this heavenly music, vary the movements as we may. 

With merely technical or dogmatic theology neither 
the mediaeval nor the modem saint has much to da 
Religion forms an integral part of daily life. Love to 
God — accepted in His appointed channels, and for His 
appointed ends — is the sum and substance of this creed 
The life of our modem worker had its roots deep down 
in the love and life eternal, as is seen by its fruits. One 
who knew her best — her eldest brother — says of her, 
"All through her life she acted on the highest principle— 
as a loving Christian. Out of this came, as the natural 
fruit, her large-hearted charity, her help she gave ever 
willingly to all who needed assistance." This love 
interpenetrated all her being and expressed itself in 
service, in deeds, not words. "Don't preach, but U; 
your actions will do more than your words ! " she was 
wont to say to her pupils. 

It must all come back again to the key-note — love. 
And wc notice as the special quality of the modem, as 
opposed to the mcdixval saint, a certain /mtnanness 
which stoops to the smallest things, and, so stooping, 
lifts them to highest uses. We read of one of the 
typical saints of the olden days how she pressed into 
the seclusion of her convent, stepping over the prostrate 
body of her old father, whose prayers had failed to 
move her. " Heaven is the price/' she would have 
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said, in the favourite words of another such saint of our 
own century, the Mire Angclique, who, lying pillowlcss 
on the bare ground, spent her last dying breath in 
sending from her the one human creature for whom 
she had a human love, a young novice, who obeyed 
her, broken-hearted. The inevitable outcome of the 
ascetic ideal — of pain for pain's sake — has always been 
and must be inhumanity. The distinctive outcome of 
the wider grasp of God's love which in our day says 
instead, pain for love's sake only, is the exact opposite — 
an ever deepening liumanity, in which human love is 
lighted up into the Divine, gathering into its embrace not 
only every race of mankind, but the brute creation too. 

That this was characteristic in a most remarkable 
degree of her whom we are glad to recognize as one 
of our foremost teachers, remarkable especially in her 
power of loving and of inspiring love, we see most 
clearly in the word which seems by common consent 
to be that chosen to describe her — viotlierly, the most 
human as it is the most Divine word of mortal speech. 

Few things are more delightful than the effort to 
trace the process by which a great personality is fitted 
for a great work. We may rejoice that we possess 
sufficient indications of her childhood to show how this 
child grew up to make life different for the children of 
after times. 

Frances Mary Buss, born August 16, 1827, was the 
eldest child — and only daughter who survived infancy — 
of parents who were both persons of exceptional force 
of character. Her father was not only an artist of skill 
far beyond the average, but was a man of cultivated 
literary and scientific tastes. His influence was a 
powerful factor in the training of the child who was 
his joy and pride in her public career, as well as the 
most obedient and devoted of daughters. 
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The mother, almost adored by her children, was 
one of those strong loving souls whose silent lives aic 
eloquent beyond all speech, who are enshrined in the 
hearts of all within their sphere as very ideals of lofe 
and loyalty. 

Mrs. Septimus Buss thus writes of — 

"the large-hearted loving Mother, whose motherliness was not 
only for her own^ but for all children. It was a family joke thit 
she came home from her walks penniless, as she could never see 
a poor child looking longingly into a cake-shop without sending it 
happily away in possession of a ' goody.' Many of us remember 
how we naturally went to her for comfort, and always lUt the 
trouble lightened by some brave or kind word, or personal hdpi 
if possible. What merry, cheerful, little impromptu parties there 
were in her ever hospitable house, among her own children and 
others who, having finished their work, remained to play ! 

*' Her watchword, like Miss Buss', was Duty. I once ansvercd* 
in real fright, * Oh, aunt, I am sure I cannot!* She replied, 
* Child, never say I cannot, when called to any duty, but do the 
best you can ! ' The devoted love that her children bore her wis 
only the due return for her unwearied care of, and tenderness to, 
them in every detail of their life.'* 

Her family regard it only as traditional that their 
mother was descended from Mrs. Fleetwood, the 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell ; but I had it as an ac- 
cepted fact from one of the undoubted members of that 
family, who was proud to claim even so remote a con- 
nection with one whom she had so much admired. 
Miss Andrews must have been educated at Mrs. 
Wyand's school, in the generation preceding Miss Buss, 
and she probably spoke with authority on the matter. 
She also had remarkable power as a teacher, with quite 
original views on education, a fact interesting as throw- 
ing a sidelight on the school in which Miss Duss was 
educated, the best in the neighbourhood of Mornington 
Crescent. 
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In a book of " Memories," compiled for the family 
circle of Dr. Henry Buss — the " Uncle Henry " to whom, 
as a girl, " Fanny " owed some of her first holiday trips 
^d>road — we find it recorded that "in 1689, William and 
Ifary brought in their train from Holland a Mrs. Buss, 
-who held the post of nurse to the Princess Anne, 
afterwards queen." 

The descendants of Mrs. Buss settled chiefly in the 
county of Kent At Bromley, in 1775, we find one of 
them, Robert Buss, holding a post in the Excise. He 
afterwards became a schoolmaster at Tunbridge. His 
son, William Church Buss, became known as " a skilled 
engraver," and, marrying " pretty Mary Anne Starling," 
made his home, in 1803, in Jewin Street, Aldersgate. 

We must dismiss entirely all our present associations 
with Aldersgate, and go back to the beginning of the 
century, to the description given by Dr. Buss of the city 
at the time when his parents made their home there — 

** At this time the city itself was separated by fields from the 
village of Islington. It was the custom for pedestrians, especially 
after dark, to collect at Aldersgate-bars in sufficient force to protect 
each other from footpads, while crossing the fields to this village. 

" The site of the existing City Road Basin was a market garden, 
thus utilized when the Grand Junction Canal Company extended 
their waterway through the city to the Thames. From the village 
of Islington to Highgate and Hampstead it was nearly all fields. 
Copenhagen House stood in the midst of cornfields. This spot is 
now the centre of New Smithfield Cattle Market. . . . The river 
Fleet was then as wide as the New River, and was supplied with 
boats for rowing. Excepting the Thames, it was the nearest river, 
and also a favourite bathing-place for the youth of London." 

There was probably no great change, as it was still 
before the days of steam and rail, when the little grand- 
daughter of WiUiam Church Buss was sent to visit her 
grandparents, who had then removed to Newgate Street. 
Her maternal grandparents still lived in Clerkenwell, 
near the market gardens there. 
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William Church Buss was a very skilful engravefi 
and his son, Robert William Buss, was trained by 
him, and was a clever engraver before he became a 
painter, and subsequently a well-known etcher on copper 
and steel, and draughtsman for wood-engravers. Work- 
ing in this way, he illustrated the novels of Mrs, TroUope 
and Captain Marryat, and other writers, and two of 
the first etchings for " Pickwick " were his doing. For 
Charles Knight he illustrated " Chaucer," helping also 
in the " Shakespeare," " London," and " Old England," 
issued by that publisher. Many of his own original 
pictures were engraved and had wide sale, such as 
" Soliciting a Vote," "The Musical Bore," " Satisfaction," 
" Time and Tide," etc. And, with all this, he still found 
time for lectures on " The Beautiful and Picturesque," 
on " Fresco," and on " Comic Art " — ^this last re-written 
at the close of his life, and dedicated to his daughter, 
under the title of " Graphic Satire." 

It was when on a visit to her paternal grandparents^ 
in Newgate Street, that the future Educationalist made 
her first acquaintance with school-life, after a vciy 
quaint fashion, as she thus tells us — 

" To get me out of the way, my grandparents sent me to a 
little school in the city, on a first floor, with a few forms, and, as 
far as I remember, with no other appurtenances for a school at aH 

" The second school to which I went was kept by a Miss Cook 
— a mixed school of boys and girls. In Miss Cook's school we ni 
on forms, and learned lessons which it never occurred to her to 
explain. I remember learning a good deal of Murray's Grammar." 

In Frances Power Cobbe's "Autobiography" she 
tells us that the first practical result of her attainment 
of the arts of reading and writing — throwing a lurid 
light on the agonies of the process — was to inscribe on 
the gravel walk, in large letters, " Lessons, thou tyrant 
of the mind 1 " A similar inscription might have been 
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for the benefit of Miss Cook by Frances 
IS, after this prolonged course of Lindley 
ithout explanation. But she seems to have 
tv solace. The tyranny of lessons was power- 
sh this independent young mind, or to repress 
[idence of action more suitable to the age of 
g Daughters," than to that of " Mrs. Trimmer" 
cnings at Home." Her next story tells how 
I a little companion to a juvenile party, which 
ily in her own active imagination, until the 
lier gave it objective reality, on hearing of 
boy's bitter disappointment. It might be at 
that Miss Buss acquired that ideal of " mixed 
vhich she kept before her to the end, though 
it was not to become fact in her day. 
IS very far from spending her young life only in 
a form, learning lessons by rote. " Children," 
luskin, "should have times of being off duty, 
srs ; " or, as Dr. Abbott puts the same truth 
ly, " Children should have time to think their 
hts." These privileges certainly did belong to 
en of the past, and, like many another clever 
little Fanny made full use of her liberty, for 



n as I could begin to read 1 revelled in books, and 
dry tales. 1 devoured every fairy tale th.it was to be 
ose days the books available for children were ' The 
'rogress,' ' Miss Edgeworth's Tales,' ' The Arabian 
I ibe old nursery stories. Of these I had single copies, 
oaged to buy out of the money given to me. I had, in 
anslations of the Countess D'Aulnoy's tales. As my 
a very fair library for the date, and as 1 had access to 
cs, 1 had a wide course of reading. I knew Milton's 
I to 'The History of England,' with the legends of 
ar, etc.! 'Hume's History,' in every part, except the 
lich I invariably skipped ; the novels of the eighteenth 
Tom Jones,' ' Pamela,' ' The Man of Feeling,' ' Joseph 
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Andrews,' * Peregrine Pickle,' etc. * Pamela ' was ia four laige 
volumes, the first of which I could never get because my mothcf 
hid it. At about ten years of age I became acquainted widi 
Scott's novels, and knew all the stories by heart, except ' Rob Roy,' 
for which I did not care. My father had the ' Abbotsford Edition,' 
with the poems, in twelve volumes. I never, however, read the 
poetry. In consequence of my father being engaged to illustrate 
books for Charles Knight, and for Bentley and Colbum, Ae 
publishers, I used to have the opportunity of reading the proofs, bj 
going down, at six o'clock on summer mornings, to his room before 
any one was there. I remember my chief difficulty, however, with 
the proofs was paging them correctly ; this I never learned to d(H 
and therefore I read the pages as they came, fitting them into my 
mind properly afterwards. In that way I read Mrs. Trollope^ 
* Widow Married,* Marryat's * Peter Simple,' etc . . . During this 
early period of my life I must have become acquainted with the 
contents of about forty volumes of plays, published by Cumber- 
land. There were also many volumes of plays of the previoos 
century, which I knew almost by heart. Amongst these were 
volumes of Peruvian, Persian, and Turkish tales, belonging to a 
young aunt, my mother's sister, who lent them to me. In these 
tales there was no attempt at connection, every person introduced 
merely telling his or her own story. 

" I remember that, as my brother Alfred grew up, I used tn 
find it necessary, in order to enjoy my book, to hide myself under 
a sofa, in a room on the second floor, which was occupied by a 
Government clerk. This gentleman was out all day, and therefore 
his room was available. My mother must have known this, 
because we children — the boys at any rate — were not allowed to 
j;o to this room." 

At about the same time wc find the insatiable child 
reading Miss Strickland's ** Queens of England," of 
which she says " each volume came out by itself, and 
I remember I used to save up all my pence to hire a 
volume to read, and even at that early age I made 
many notes." 

History remained her favourite study, and her mode 
of teaching it must have made it fascinating to her 
pupils. One of these, afterwards a member of the staff, 
remarks of it — 
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'* 1 was at school from 1864-67, and the pleasantest part of the 
time was the lessons I had in history, French, geography, and 
iterature from Miss Buss. How thorough her teaching was ! It 
teems to me that I hsre never forgotten what she taught, while 
Dost of the lessons from others (except Dr. Hodgson and Miss 
Ihessar) seem to have passed away without leaving any definite 
race in my memory. Her lessons were alive ; the historical 
:liaracters and scenes she described seemed as familiar as if one 
lad known them personally, and she made everything interesting 
lecause she herself had such interest in what she taught.*' 

Another of the old pupils says also — 

^ But for picturesqueness and interest her history lessons ex- 
selled all others. It was then she gave us 'the cream of her life's 
eading,' as I have heard her say. Two lectures specially remain 
n my mind on * The Rise of the Hydes.' There were many in the 
:lass who lost not a point from beginning to end, so graphically 
»'as the slor>' presented to us." 

And at any time, to the last, to hear her sum up 
:hc characteristics of any special period, or describe any 
jreat event, with her instinctively picturesque presen- 
lation of the scene, was a treat of no common order. 

To this graphic power of description, her early 
irtistic surroundings must in no small degree have 
contributed. At one time she taught drawing in her 
:la-ss, but she never had the time for any artistic work 
jf her own. She had, however, keen and cultivated 
irtistic tastes, and her feeling for colour was especially 
marked. Her visits to Italy intensified this delight in 
:olour, and she indulged it in ways sometimes regarded 
is hazardous by eyes accustomed only to sober British 
tints. But they were in the end obliged to admire these 
innovations. She was among the first to appreciate 
the new developments of decorative art, and Myra 
Lodge and the Cottage at Epping revealed her taste at 
every turn. 

In the account of the next stage of her school-life, 
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we get glimpses of her social surroundings which show 
that there must have been much to stimulate the child's 
eager and inquiring mind — 

" At ten years of age I was sent to a much higher school, kept 
by Mrs. Wyand, at the comer of Rutland Street, Hampstead Roid. 
Here I met with the daughters of David Roberts, Clarkson Stan* 
field, and other artists. Mr. Wyand had a boys' school, lai|;df 
attended by the sons of artists. A few doors lower down lived 
George Cruickshank. Clarkson Stanfield also lived in Momington 
Place ; and, still nearer the school, Frederick Bacon, the engraTcr, 
with whose niece and adopted daughter I was on the most intimate 
terms. At a later date the daughters of Goodall entered the school, 
and also Isabella Irving, the daughter of Edward Irving, a tal^ 
fine dark girl, very like her father. Her brother, Martin Irving^ 
was in the boys' school." 

We have to bear in mind that at this date Momington 
Crescent occupied much the same position, as a literary 
and artistic centre, which is held by Hampstead at the 
present day. Even as late as 1850, the westward 
migrations had not begun, for market gardens filled 
the space between Kensington High Street and Chelsea 
proper, and Notting Hill Square was on the verge of 
the country. In 1850, University and King's Collq;cs 
made a centre in the west central district ; and the 
establishment even of a Collegiate School for Ladies 
was regarded as a slight infringement of the digni^ 
of Camden Street, which could boast at that date of 
so choice an intellectual cotirie as Professor De Morgan, 
Professor Key, Professor Hoppus, and Dr. Kitta It 
was near enough to town life, and yet near the 
country, long stretches of green fields and flowery 
hedges leading to the heights of Hampstead and 
Highgate. Regent's Park was the nearest of the paries 
and the New Road had not then outgrown the freshness 
of its name. 

In these records of Miss Buss' childhood we seem |< 
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taken back to another world, as we read of the " long 
coast journey to the Docks," on the way to Margate, 
when the child sees "the remains of the illuminations 
of the day before for the celebration of the Princess 
Victoria's birthday." In the next year also there are, 
again at Margate, *' triumphal arches in honour of the 
Queen's coronation." And then there is the first sight 
of the young Queen — 

'* I had been taken to the park by my grandmother, and an 
open carriage passed with three ladies in deep mourning — one 
was the Queen, the other the Duchess of Kent, and the third a 
lady in waiting. The following year I also saw the Queen in an 
open carriage going to the Academy. She then wore a white 
dress, and a very large bonnet lined with pink. I think she had 
a green parasol." 

On another occasion there is "a vision of scarlet 
and of a mass of white drapery" as "the young couple 
are returning from St. James' Chapel on the Queen's 
birthday." 

Very pleasant, in its old-fashioned simplicity, must 
have been the life of this artistic circle, united in tastes 
and occupations, and living, as it were, between town 
and country, with the advantages of both. It was no 
wonder that, under such influences, this child early 
developed intellectual tastes. But her growth was 
equal on all sides, love of books being only one of her 
varied "talents." She tells us — 

** At that date it was considered necessary that every girl 
should work ; and before I was ten years of age I had made 
a shirt for my father, all the parts being cut out and arranged 
by my mother, sewing machines not being then invented. So, 
too. as it was long before the days of Peak and Frean, or Huntley 
and Palmer, for our childish parties, I used to help my mother 
Tuake all the biscuits, as well as the cakes and tarts. I remember 
one large grown-up party which my parents gave, on which occa- 
sion the door was smoothed in some way, and a very handsome 
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border painted round it by my father (an elaborate design abont 
two feet wide). This was my first appearance among grown-iip 
people, and I quite well remember the delight I felt at the idei 
of being asked to dance by a very tall man, an engraver, whose 
name I forget, whom I met in after years and found to be very 
insignificant. The belles of that evening were the Miss Cumber- 
lands, daughters of the publisher, for whom at that time my lisUher 
was painting a series of theatrical portraits." 

Among the celebrated actors forming this series 
were Charles Matthews, Reeve, Harley, Mrs. Nesbit, 
Buckstone, Ellen Tree, Vandenhof, Macready, and 
Dowton. At an early age "Fanny" had been taken 
to the theatre, of which we learn that " at that date the 
Sadler's Wells Theatre was held in high repute. The 
stage was very large, and being situated near the New 
River was able to utilize a great deal of water." We may 
imagine the excitement of the children over the arrival 
of these wonderful personages ; how they peered silently 
over the banisters, and how, when the sittings were over, 
they stole into the studio to examine the costumes 
which were left for the artist's use, with what glee to 
discover, for instance, that Vandenhof s cap, in some 
great character, was " made of a large blue sugar-bag 
covered with some coloured material." 

Amateur theatricals were a favourite amusement at 
the young parties — at first, when the kind father was 
the chief performer, in " a series of dancing card figures, 
exhibited on a sheet as shadows, he writing and readii^ 
the text;" afterwards, the performances were of more 
ambitious character, at Mr. Wyand's school, when the 
boys were allowed to invite their sisters and friends, 
and " where the plays were written by the boys, and 
the women's parts taken by boys, to our great delight 
as they invariably tumbled over their skirts." 

In one play, the king's part is taken by John 
Blockley, son of the author of the then favourite song 
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' Love Not," in a play in which the chief characters are 
King Edward " and the " Sultan of Turkey," Edward 
eing a " tall, thin, shy lad, who in the meekest possible 
^ay announced that while he lived no Turkish prince 
bould wield Edward's sceptre " (a folded sheet of 
xercise paper). " My brother Alfred contributed a large 
loak, lined with red, which continued to be a famous 
iece of stage property. The swords, shields, etc., 
rcre oiade by my father." 

The pupils who knew the school when Miss Buss 
ras in full vigour will read with interest these early 
levclopments of the dramatic power which played such 
lart in the tableaux vivants^ plays, charades, or costume 
lances of that period. These entertainments, involving 
parties counted by hundreds where ordinary folk have 
mits, were a great feature of school-life. They must 
lave formed a delightful break in that excessive study 
o condemned by the world outside, which assuredly 
n no wise prevented the most hilarious enjoyment of 
hese revels, shared by all, from the dignified head down 
o the most frolicsome of the " little ones." 

And for all readers it is pleasant to have these 
glimpses of the happy home-life in which this loving 
lature had such free room for growth. So much is 
mplicd as we see the busy father making time to play 
vith his children, as well as for ** writing letters on 
grammar," which the studious little daughter "used to 
ind on the stairs ; " or again, as we note the good 
nothcr, not less busy, kindly shutting her eyes to those 
iurreptitious studies under the sofa, instead of calling 
)n her only girl to take her part in amusing the 
,'oungcr children, of whom, in course of time, one sister 
md eight brothers made their appearance in the active 
household. Of these, however, only four brothers 
ittained manhood. 
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In later years the elder sister needed no bidding 
to stand by the mother to whom she was devoted, and 
whose comfort and stay she became in the long struggle 
with the many claims on a narrow income. In those 
days life was a struggle to even the most distinguished 
artists, and fame was by no means synonymous with 
fortune. 

In the natural course of things more than one 
opportunity came to the girl to change this home 
struggle for a life of her own under easier auspices. 
And once she had felt the force of the temptation; 
but duty had early become the watchword of her life ; 
and as she looked at the mother burdened with her 
weight of cares, the good daughter, at a cost none 
but herself could measure, turned from the dreams 
of her girlhood, from the hopes of womanhood, and 
kept her place by her mother's side. 

Years afterwards in a few words she tells us all the 
story — 

*^ I have had real heart -ache, such as at intervals in earlier life 
I had to bear : when I put aside marriage ; when Mr. Laing died ; 
and again when my dearest mother, the brave, loving, strong, 
tender woman, left all her children. I quite believe in heart-ache! 
God*s ways are not our ways ! " 




x 
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CHAPTER II. 

GIRLHOOD. 

*<0'cf msfrnwA dbfldhood would'st thou hold firm rule 
And sm di«e in tlie l^t of bappy fiicesy 
Loiet hopcb and patiencet these must be thy graces. 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school." 

Coleridge. 

F Miss Buss as a girl we have a very telling little 
etch in her own words, showing how this happy 
ildhood merged only too quickly into a girlhood 
j-ly fitting her for the strenuous life-work towards 
bich she was moving on through long silent years of 
fining. 

**I may as well take this opportunity of saying that within a 
mth after I had reached my fourteenth birthday 1 began to 
ich, and that never since, with the exception of holidays and 
o occasions of serious illness, have I spent my days out of a 
boolroom. I was in sole charge of a large school for a week at 
time when I was sixteen. When 1 was twenty-three I was 
istress of a large private school, containing nearly a hundred 
tpils; that hundred was turned into two hundred by the time 
vas twenty- five. 

" I mention these facts just to show you how intensely active 
f life has been, for it is always to be borne in mind that in 
dition to spending my days in the schoolroom, 1 had to gain the 
lole of my education, such as it is, in the evening or in the 
tidays, and that for some years in my early life there was a 
eat burden of money anxieties. 

**■ You will see that I have never, therefore, known leisure. Of 
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late years, since the work has developed so much, I have doK 
less teaching, but until the last four or five years, and for sone 
years after the opening of the Cambridge Examinations, I was the 
sole mistress of the highest class, teaching every subject in it^ 
English, French, German, and some Latin. 

'^ After the Cambridge Examinations began it was necessary ID 
be free one hour in the morning, in order to see what was goiB| 
on in other classes. 

'* As a matter of fact, I have had to teach almost everything tf 
different times. For some years I assisted in the teaching of modd 
and freehand drawing. 

'* Circumstances never seemed favourable for my having time 
to do anything, so to speak, but live inside the schooLroom, and 
there carry into practice such theories as crossed my mind. 1 
think it would have been much better for me if I had been able 
to have had a greater knowledge of the theory of the professico 
by private study, but hard practice has taught me something.* 

In one of this girl's early sayings — "Why arc women 
so little thought of.^ I would have girls trained to 
match their brothers ! " — we have the key-note of her 
harmonious life. It was experience transmuted into 
sympathy. In the stress of her own girlish cflbrts she 
gained her lifelong feeling for the half-educated, on 
whom is too early laid the burden of money getting. 
Then, when occasion demanded, she was ready to give 
up her own case, and to undertake the heavy work 
which has secured to thousands of wage-earning girls 
the practical training of a thorough education. 

Not less plainly, also, do we see, in her desire to bt 
herself for her own work, the first impetus to secure for 
all teachers the training needed for their special calling : 
an object ever close to her heart, and one in which her 
success will be her strongest claim to the gratitude of 
future generations. 

The claim of an increasing family was no doubt in 
this, as in so many cases, the reason why the mother 
and daughter opened the first school in Clarence Koad 
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^d then, like so many other sisters, this girl would 
ratch her brothers going off to school or college for the 
tudies in which shi^-^eing a girl — could have no share. 
tat, like many a good sister before and since, she 
rould contentedly put aside her own dreams or desires, 
imng her best to help her brothers. Such sacrifice was 
iken simply as the highest duty, and thus turned to 
ieepest delight ; but we can see how this loving 
•bedience was in reality a storing up of energy for 
he great revolution of which she had caught the earliest 
ntimations. 

It is a pleasant thought to take in passing that this 
;ood sister — happier than many — had brothers equally 
^ood. If she was all that a sister could be she found 
a them good brothers, who were friends and fcllow- 
irorkers, helping her in all the great aims of her life. 
rier eldest brother, the Rev. Alfred J. Buss, as clerk to 
lie governing body of the schools, quite relieved her 
nind from all anxiety concerning business arrange- 
nents ; whilst the religious instruction given by the 
lev. Septimus Buss carried on the early tradition of 
he school. There was a wide gap between the eldest of 
he family and number seven, so that her relation with 
his brother, after the mother's death, was half maternal 
is well as half sisterly. When he early became engaged to 
ler pupil, cousin, and friend, and thus gave her the truest 
md most tender of sisters, the bond was doubled, and 
he children of this beloved pair — her namesake Frmicis, 
especially — became as her very own. Her letters are 
'ull of allusion to ** my boy," who was her joy from his 
jcculiarly engaging babyhood till he fulfilled her heart's 
lesire by taking Holy Orders. His next brother fol- 
owed in this example, first set by the son of the Rev. 
\. J. Buss, now Minor Canon of Lincoln. 

This clerical bent was very strong in the family. 
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As a boy, Alfred Joseph Buss shared his sister's enthu- 
siasm for teaching, and for any hope of head-mastership 
Holy Orders were essential. Before he was out of 
his teens he became the first assistant-master in the 
then newly opened North London Collegiate Schod 
for Boys. He was also English tutor at one time to 
the young Orleans princes. But later in life he found 
himself drawn most strongly to the work of the parish 
priest. Septimus Buss inherited so much of his father^s 
genius, that he seemed destined for art, having a picture 
in the Royal Academy whilst only nineteen years of 
age. But, though in obedience to his father he worked 
hard at painting, he still had his own intentions, and 
worked harder at Greek and Latin. Knowing, how- 
ever, that there was at that time an extra strain upon 
the family finances, he bravely kept his own wishes to 
himself till he had earned the means of carrying them 
out. The story of these two brothers is among the 
helpful and instructive talcs that ought some day to 
be written, to show what can be done by high aims 
and resolute will. Of both it may be said that they 
are all the stronger as fighters in their splendid battle 
against East End misery, because, in their own boy- 
hood, they knew how "to endure hardness as good 
soldiers." 

This attraction to the clerical profession was a 
natural sequence to early associations. The most 
powerful influence of Miss Buss* girlish life was un- 
doubtedly that of her revered friend of whom Mrs. 
Septimus Buss writes, when alluding to — 

'^ the earnest spiritual influence of the Rev. David Laing, who 
built the church and schools of Holy Trinity, Kentish TovHt 
giving his whole fortune and his life to found the parish. His 
teaching by precept and practice was self-sacrifice, and the hise- 
hearted charity that beareth all things, believeth all things, hop^ 
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an things, co-jpled wiih the wide culnire thai weicossed sev 
thought, and proved all things. His hoqntable home vas coo- 
stantlf open to his parishioners, where he received them among 
Us cultured cirde of liierar>% scientinc, and artistic friends. He 
at once took his stand b\* the North London Collegiate SdiooU 
while others waited tin its success was sure. We, oldest of old 
papils, still thrill with somewhat of the past enthusiasm when we 
recaD his inspiring teaching. The band of de\'oted workers he 
gathered round him in his parish — ^which was then almost unique 
lor the number of works of charity carried on in it, and for the 
weekly lectures by Mr. S. C. Hall and others ~ testified to his 
personal influence, the motive power of which was not what he 
taw, but what he was." 

In memory of her lamented friend, Miss Buss, after 
his death, established six "Laing Scholarships,** by 
which so many girls who needed this help received 
a free education in her school Thus for ten years 
Mr. Laing's memory was kept in mind. With the 
changes of 1870 these Scholarships ceased, but Miss 
Buss' devotion to Mrs. Laing knew no intermission 
till her old friend's death in 1876 ; and Miss Fawcett 
has an interesting little comment on this unfailing 
thoughtfulness — 

"All associated with our dear friend must have been struck 
with her loyalty and faithfulness to her old friends. I am thinking 
especially of her treatment of Mrs. Laing, for so many years. 
Sunday by Sunday she went to see her after morning sennce as 
regularly as the day came round ; flowers were sent to her very 
frequently, also nice books to read. On her birthday Miss Buss 
never failed to see her before the school work began." 

Among the school records there is a letter which 
is of interest as showing the close relations which 
existed between Mr. and Mrs. Laing and the school. 
It is addressed to the chairman presiding at the first 
prize-day after the double loss which made so sad a 
change for the young head-mistrcss — the death within a 
year of her mother and of Mr. Laing — 
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" Rev. and dear Sir, 

"May I beg you to express my great regret at 4e 
impossibility of my being at your meeting to-day ? I do not say 
that it would not have been very painful to attend, when two io 
loved and honoured are missing since we last assembled for the 
same purpose ; but it is still more painful to stay away. I wished 
to show my true interest in the cause Mr. Laing had so much at 
heart ; my warm regard for the friends he so much valued ; ny 
deep sense of the respect and affection shown to his memory ii 
the establishment of the Laing Scholarships. 

" Many to-day will remember how in much pain and weaknes 
he filled his place last year, but a few days before he took to the 
bed whence he was to rise no more. It was the last evidence he 
was permitted to give of his feeling with regard to the work carried 
on here ; and I feel I can do nothing better than adopt that which 
in various ways he has so often said to me, ' Miss Buss is doing 
a great and good work. Hundreds will rise up and call her 
blessed.' 

" I am, yours faithfully, 

" Mary E. Laing." 

To the influence of Mr. Laing, and of his no less 
admirable wife, Miss Buss owed much of the mental 
and moral breadth for which she was afterwards so 
distinguished. In their home she was always welcome, 
finding a never-failing sympathy and encouragement 
Often in our quiet talks she delighted to refer to these 
early memories, speaking of the advantage such a friend- 
ship had been to her in her young life ; and to this 
grateful memory it is probable that many of her own 
young assistants, especially those least fortunate in 
their social surroundings, may have owed much of the 
thoughtful kindness so valuable to girls beginning their 
career as teachers. 

With the knowledge of the satisfaction she would 
have felt in fuller recognition of Mr. Laing's services 
to education in general, as well as in particular to her 
own school, it will not be out of place here to give 
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some notes supplied by the Rev. A. J. Buss, with his 
own comment on them — 

"There is much that I would say about the connection with 
Mr. Laing — about himself as a great leader (almost unacknow- 
Mged) in the educational movement of the latter half of this 
century. To me the question is an interesting one, for I loved 
Ifr. Laing as a young man, and cherish his memory as most 
precious now that I am advanced in life. It is at least remarkable 
that he who, as honorary secretary and a member of the Board of 
Ifanagement of the Governesses' Benevolent Institution, took some 
ptrtin the foundation of Queen's, should have been a prime mover in 
tiie fotmdation of that school which has become the North London 
CoU^^e School for Girls, and has rendered possible, and given 
such impetus to, the higher education of girls and women." 

The story of the rise of Queen's College is of interest 
from many points of view, beyond that concerning our 
present purpose of showing the influences that inspired 
Frances Mary Buss with her special zeal for education. 
In knowing Mr. Laing she came into direct touch with 
the newest educational effort, and must have heard the 
whole question discussed from all sides. 

Mr. Laing, in 1843, rescued the Governesses' Bene- 
volent Institution from decay, remaining its active 
honorary secretary till his death in i860. This society 
was formed — 

" with the idea of benefitting governesses in every possible way ; 
to help in temporary difficulty ; to provide annuities for aged 
governesses ; to help the younger to help themselves ; to provide 
a home for governesses during engagements, and an asylum for 
the aged ; also a system of registration, free of expense, to those 
seeking engagements." 

The whole of these objects were contemplated in 
1843, and, in 1844, were a matter of negotiation with 
the National Society, with the Committee of Council, 
and with the heads of the Church. 

In giving an account of the early work — as a reply 
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to an article in Fraset^s Magazine (July, 1849), com- 
menting unfavourably on the efforts that were then 
made — Mr. Laing shows that with the foundation of 
the Governesses* Benevolent Institution the first prin- 
ciples of all future movements were really incorporated 
He says — 

^' In undertaking an institution for the benefit of govemesseSi 
it was felt to be absurd and short-sighted to remedy existing evOs 
without an attempt at their removal. ... To do this the character 
of the whole class must be raised, and there was the bright thought 
that to raise the character of governesses as a class was to raise 
the whole tone of Christian society throughout the country." 

But it was easier to plan such a college than to 
carry out these plans, and several years passed without 
practical results. Reference is made, year by year, 00 
the subject, in the annual reports of the Governesses* 
Benevolent Institution. 

In that for 1845, we find that "difficulties whidi 
the committee had not anticipated, have arisen with 
the several authorities, from whom Boards of ExaminerSi 
with power to grant a diploma of qualification, might 
originate." 

In the report for 1846, "an act of incorporation and 
arrangements for a diploma " are still " subjects of con- 
sideration, upon which the committee are prepared to 
enter into communication with all parties friendly to 
the cause. Unexpected difficulties still intervene." 

It was in 1848 that the Governesses* Benevolent 
Institution received a royal charter of incorporation, 
thus worded — 

" We have been graciously pleased to permit the name <rf 
QucctCs Colle^e^ in which certificates of qualification are granted 
to governesses, and in which arrangements have been made with 
professors of high talent and standing in society to open classes 
in all branches of female education." 
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Queen's College was governed by a council of 
[entiemeny and its first principal. Professor Maurice, 
ras followed by Professor Plumptre. A committee 
f lady-visitors was formed, but the duties of these 
idles was merely to be present while the teaching 
ras done by men. Among them we find the familiar 
ames of Mrs. S. C. Hall, Mrs. Marcet, Miss Maurice, 
Irs. Kay Shuttleworth, and Mrs. Hensleigh Wedg- 
wood. 

It would appear, from the report of 1849, that while 
tie Governesses' Benevolent Institution was thus work- 
ig for better education for women and girls, other 
chemes had been proposed, first by Miss Murray, one 
f her Majesty's ladies in waiting, and then by the 
rofessors of King's College. Eventually, the formation 
f a Committee of Education, of which Mr. Laing and 
Yofessors Maurice and Nicolay were active members, 
rought things to a practical point, as Professor Nicolay 
tates ^ that the " Committee of Education," thus formed, 
id its work in connection with, if not actually for, the 
rovemesses' Benevolent Institution. 

In his inaugural lecture at Hanover Square, in 1848, 
rofessor Maurice shows how this institution, beginning 
ith a provision for distress among governesses, came 
) associate distress with incompetency, and hence to 
rovide better instruction. In like manner, beginning 
5 examiners, the professors soon found that before 
ley could examine they must first teach, and for this 
urpose organized the classes that grew into Queen's 
ollege. 

In Frasers Magazine^ early in the fifties, are to be 
)und several papers concerning the foundation of 
)ueen's College, thus finally summed up by the 
Jitor — 

* In the En^/is A Education jfournal^ 1849. 

E 
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" With reference to the article on Queen's College in our last 
number, Mr. Laing, as Hon. Sec. to the Governesses' Benevokflt 
Institution, desires us to state that the society was in communicap 
tion with the Government and other parties respecting the estab- 
lishment of the college as early as 1844, whilst there was do 
conmiunication with the present professors until 1S47 ; and thai 
her Majesty granted to the society the permission to use the 
Royal name for the college before any connection was formed witk 
the present professors. 

** Whilst, therefore, the success of the college is wboQy 
attributable to the character and talents of its teachers, the coUe|e 
would have existed under any circumstances.'' 

In the same year, six months later, Bedford College 
was founded, mainly by Mrs. Reid and Miss Bostock, 
and among the ladies interested wc find many names 
afterwards prominent in the movement for opening 
the Universities to women, as those of Lady Romilly. 
Lady Belcher, Mrs. (afterwards Lady) Crompton, Mrs. 
(aftcnvards Lady) Goldsmid, Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. 
Bryan Walter Procter, Lady Pollock, Miss Julia Smith, 
Mrs. Strutt (aftenvards Lady Belper), IVIiss EmiiV 
Davics, Miss Anna Swan wick, and Mrs. Henslcigh 
Wedgwood. 

One distinct difference between Queen's College 
and Bedford College is that the first was managed b>' 
men, with a man as the principal and women only as 
lady-visitors. Bedford College had from the first a 
mixed committee, and the visitor who represented the 
head might be of either sex. Latterly Miss Anna 
Swanwick has held this post. Results seem to indicate 
the advantage of giving women an equal share in the 
education of girls. 

It was by Mr. Laing's introduction that Miss Bus5 
became one of the first pupils of the evening classc* 
at (Jucen's College. The Queen's College of that day 
(1848) bore little resemblance to the colleges of a 
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quarter of a century later, but there was an enormous 
stride onwards in the curriculum offered to its first 
pupils. 

In her " Hfetofy of Cheltenham College," Miss Beale 
jives us a glimpse of these classes — 

** Queen's College offered to grant certificates to governesses. 
. . M y sisters and I were amongst some of the first to offer our- 
lelves for examination. For Holy Scripture the examiner was the 
[icv. E. H. Plumptre, afterwards Dean of Wells, so well known for 
lis Biblical Commentaries, his great learning, and his translations 
)f the Greek dramatists and Dante. He also examined in classics. 
In modem history and literature we had the pleasure of being 
rzamined by Professor Maurice. The viva voce was a delightful 
conversation ; he led us on by his sympathetic manner and kindly 
appreciation so that we hardly remembered he was an examiner. 
For French and German our examiners were Professors Brasseur 
md Bemays ; for mathematics, Professor Hall and Mr. Cock ; for 
music, Stcrndale Bennett ; and for pedagogy, the head of the 
Battersea Training College." 

The names of the Rev. Charles Kingslcy, for English 
literature and composition ; of Professor Nicolay, for 
history and geography ; and of Professor Hullah, for 
vocal music, also appear on the list. 

It was of classes like these that, as a girl of twenty- 
one, Frances Mary Buss became a happy pupil. Her 
father's interest in art and science had prepared her 
to enter into the spirit of such teaching, and to profit 
by the influence of the great men who threw their 
whole souls into their work. What this meant to 
the girls thus privileged is shown in lives like those of 
Miss Buss, Miss Beale, Miss Frances Martin, or Miss 
Julia Wedgwood, and many more perhaps less known 
to fame. 

A memory comes back to me of an evening in 1881, 
spent at Myra Lodge, where the difference between the 
old and the new order of things was emphasized in a 
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marked degree. Standing out from the far past, as 
precursors of the new era, were Miss Buss herself, Miss 
Beale, and Miss Frances Martin ; midway, as a Schools 
Inquiry Commissioner, was Mr. J. G. Fitch ; while the 
moderns bloomed out in Dr. Sophie Bryant, one of the 
earliest Cambridge Local candidates, and the very first 
woman-Doctor of Science ; Miss Rose Aitkin, B.A., 
stood for the arts ; and, I think, Miss Sara A. Burstall 
(since B.A.) as the first girl who had, like her brothers, 
educated herself by her brains, passing, largely b}* 
scholarships, up from the Camden School, through the 
Upper School, and on to Girton. 

It was a thing to remember to hear how the three 
elder women spoke of the old and new days, and then 
to see what had been done for the girls through their 
efforts. Miss Buss told us many things of her girlhood. 
and her difficulties in fitting herself for her work ; and 
especially of the stimulus and delight of the new world 
of thought and feeling opened by those first lectures 
Miss Bcalc and Miss Martin, coming later, had cnjo}'cd 
all the advantages of Queen's College, but they did not 
the less appreciate those first lectures. As they spoke 
in glowing terms of Professor Maurice, one could ni>t 
but wish that he might have been there to sec the 
three grand women who have done so much for woman- 
hood — pupils worthy of even such a master. 

The picture fixed itself in my mind of Frances 
Mary Buss, in the first ardour of this new intellectual 
awakening. She was teaching all day in her own school. 
so that she could take only the evening classes. There 
were at that time no omnibuses, and night after night 
her day\s work done, the enthusiastic girl walked from 
Camden Town to Queen's College and back. Night 
after night she sat up into the small hours, entranced 
by her new studies, preparing thus not only for the 
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papers which wan for her the desired certificates, but 
for that greater future of which she did not then even 
dream. 

In her Autobic^raphy, MissCobbe gives a very telling 
summary of the education of the earlier part of this 
century, in her account of the particular school in which 
her own education had been, as it was called, " finished," 
at a cost, for two years, of £1000, How she began it 
for herself afterwards she also tells, but of this finished 
portion she thus writes — 

^ Nobody dreamed that any one of us could, in later life, be 
more or less than an ornament to Society. That a pupil in that 
school should become an artist or authoress would have been 
regarded as a deplorable dereliction. Not that which was good 
or useful to the community, or even that which would be delightful 
to ourselves, but that which would make us admired in society 
was the raison (Pttre of such requirement. 

**The education of women was probably at its lowest ebb 
about half a century ago. It was at that period more pretentious 
than it had ever been before, and infinitely more costly ; and it 
was likewise more shallow and senseless than can easily be 
believed. To inspire young women with due gratitude for their 
present privileges, won for them by my contemporaries, I can 
think of nothing better than to acquaint them with some of the 
features of school-life in England in the days of their mothers. I 
say advisedly in those of their mothers, for in those of their grand- 
mothers things were by no means equally bad. There was much 
less pretence, and more genuine instruction, so far as it extended." 

We are justified in the conclusion that Mrs. Wyand's 
school, in which Frances Mary Buss received her train- 
ing, as pupil and then as assistant, was one of the 
survivals from this olden time. From one of the 
pupils, who was there as a child while Miss Buss was 
assistant- mistress, we have a sketch of Mrs. Wyand 
as a slight, erect little lady, with very dark eyes, and 
with black hair, in the ringlets of that era, confined 
on each side by tortoiseshell side-combs. She always 
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wore long rustling silk gowns, and altogether was an 
impressive personage, before whom the most volatile 
schoolgirl at once grew staid and sober. Mention of 
Miss Buss herself seems limited to a certain satisfaction 
in having carried provocation to so great an extent 
as to make the young teacher cry. But we may easily 
imagine that before the end of that encounter the tables 
were turned, and that then may have begun the treat- 
ment of " naughty girls " so successful in later life. 

Thanks to the good training received under Mrs. 
Wyand, Miss Buss was able, at the age of eighteen, to 
take an active part in the school opened by Mrs. Buss 
in Clarence Road. Before she was twenty-three she 
had gained the Queen's College Diploma, and she then 
became the head of the new school in Camden Street, 
which was the outcome of this first venture. 

The course of instruction included most of the 
subjects now taught, and Miss Eleanor Begbie — who 
claims to have been the first pupil in Camden Street, 
and who has been superintendent of the Sandall Road 
School, familiar, therefore, with all new methods — afHrms 
confidently that the Science and Art classes taken by 
Mr. Buss were " as good, and quite as interesting, as 
anything given now." 

This is confirmed by Mrs. Pierson, who says of these 
very happy school-days — 

*' Her dear father greatly added to the enjoyment of school 
life by giving us courses of lectures illustrated by diag^ms on 
geology, astronomy, botany, zoology, and chemistry, quite equal 
to those given by highly paid professors of the present day, and 
he gave them for love, and nothing extra was put down in the 
bills, although each course was an education by itself, given io 
his lucid and most interesting way." 

These lectures, as Mrs. S. Buss says in her remini- 
scences — 
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"awakened in many a pupil the thirst for reading and study. 
His artistic talent, and the pleasant excursions for sketching from 
Natnr^ were novel inspirations in the days when the ordinary 
girlish specimens of copied drawings resembled nothing in Nature. 
A good elocutionist himself, he taught us to read and recite with 
eEpression." 

His daughter had the same gift, inherited or acquired, 
and her school has always been specially distinguished 
in all examinations for the excellence of the reading. 

Mrs. S. Buss mentions, in addition to Mrs. Laing, as 
also specially interested in the school — 

'* the Rev. Canon Dale, Vicar of St Pancras, and his two sons, 
Pelbam and Lawford Dale ; the Rev. Cornelius Hart, Vicar of 
Old St Pancras ; the Rev. R. P. Clemenger, Vicar of St. Thomas', 
Agar Town ; the Revs. £. Spooner and Charles Lee, the imme* 
diate successors of Mr. Laing ; the Countess of Hardwicke, one 
of the earliest and most faithful friends of the school, whose 
daughter, Lady Elizabeth Biddulph, still continues the yearly 
prize for good conduct, and whose warm letter of sympathy, in 
January, was one of the many we received. We all remember, 
too. Judge Payne, and his witty impromptu verses at so many 
prize-givings." 

When we listen to these memories of the earlier 
school-days, we cannot dispute the position that — 

** The foundation of the North London Collegiate School for 
Ladies was not merely the commencement of one special school, 
but was an era in education. If we very old pupils can carry our 
mind back to the time when the ' Guide to Knowledge ' and 
* Mangnall's Questions * were the chief standard school-books for 
most of the scientific and historical instruction that girls received ; 
when the mildest /^r/;/ of gymnastics (such as jumping over a stick 
held a few inches above the ground) was deemed so unladylike 
that some girls were withdrawn from the earliest classes formed ; 
when the study of the most rudimentary physiology horrified the 
Mrs. Grundies of the period, who would not permit their daughters 
to continue the course after the first lesson (like the mother of 
later times at the primary school, who wrote to the teacher, * Mrs. 
S asks that my Mary Jane do not go again to those lessons 
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where they talk about their bodies : first, which it is nasty ; and 
second, which it is rude 1 ; the time when we learnt pages of 
dictionary, with meanings, in the first class, and rules of dry-as- 
dust grammar, without any meaning to us for years after«-ards ; 
the time when it was asserted and believed, that a girl's mind was 
incapable of grasping any mathematical knowledge beyond tbe 
first four rules of arithmetic ; — we can, remembering those good oU 
times, see what a wonderful stride was taken in girls' education by 
the North London Collegiate School, even in its infancy. Can we 
not recall those long tramps, to and fro, when the present North 
London Railway ran only between Chalk Farm and Fenchurdi 
Street, and when there was no service of omnibuses between the 
various districts ? Fares, even when a conveyance could be had, 
were fares, sixpence or a shilling. Do we not remember the o\cr- 
skirts insisted on by Miss Buss as a protection from the wet, r* a 
time when waterproof clothing was unknown ? What drcssins; 21X. 
undressing went on round the stove, where Miss Rcneau s.it » :'" 
the default list, to put down the name of any too rio:ou» .:.:.' 
What a delight the giant strides and sce-saws were to the athic: : 
young damsels of the period, while the more staid ciders »a.:ei 
anxiously for the chance of a turn with the dear head-mistress, wh 
gave up her hour of leisure to talk and walk with us on the \^^y 
ground, and give us a word of sympathy, counsel, or cncourA,-:- 
mcnt, or tell some funny siory, or teach some new j:ame, sharr.: 
bcr brimming cup of life with us all — ever regardless of her ^♦'»:. 
need of rest ! '' 

From letters at this period \vc have a tjlimpsc 0: 
this young head-mistress at work and at play, both of 
which she did very thoroughly. The work must have 
been rather overdone, and we may admire the self-conlr '. 
which is remembered as so marked a characteristic, when 
we see that it came from real self-comiuc'^t. In iSfi 
she writes to her brother Septimus, sjicaking (»f her>c!i 
and her cousin Maria (Mrs. Septimus Huss) — 

*' As usual at this |)eriud —anil, for that matter, at mo>t pci.>H> 
— of the year, we arc overworked. At lime^ 1 m\\ so irnijMc i 
feel inclined (o throw things at iieople, and t\\i«'e tins week i 
h.ivc allowed myself to be provoked into .1 fit i>r teni|H*r. 
i» so grievous afterwards to retU-it u|>on. Why w.i^ I ui.ulc ^'^ 
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nrdcry I 1 do t!bink, however, the provocation was very 
h that, of coiine, is no excuse." 

■fae next letter is to her father in holiday-time ; — 

" Dinan, i860. 

f Every thing has combined to make this holiday delightful, and 
1 am so well and happy, (hat I feci a^ if 1 was only twenty years 
of age, instead of a hundred, as I do in Camden Street. I find 
myself tallcing slang 10 the boys, and actually shouting fag-ends of 
■biurd choruses from mere lightheariedness. 

" I am very sorry to say that 1 do not feel any more industrious, 
iboitgh doubtless 1 shall have to recover from that complaint in 
London. Also I regret to say that I have to-day incurred the 
lei-cre displeasure of our wee blue-eyed laddie ! " 



CHAPTER III. 
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*' Vou were the sower of a deathless seed. 
The reaper of a glorious harvest, too ; 
But man is greater than his greatest deed^ 
And nobler than your noblest vrork were you I •• 

Emily Hickkt. 

" I AM always thinking of the first time I ever saw her— in the 
old house in Camden Street, when I was seven years old, a timid 
child, sent upstairs with a message, which I stood and mumbled at 
the door. I remember her now — an elegant dark young lady, she 
seemed to me — with curls and a low-necked dress, as we all bad 
then. She told me to come forward and deliver my message as if 
I wasn't frightened ; and I remember now how her vigorous in- 
tensity seemed to sweep me up like a strong wind. And that it 
forty-four years ago ! " 

This graphic sketch, from the pen of Mrs. Alfred 
Marks, gives us the young head of the new school as 
she must have looked in 1850, when the first venture in 
Clarence Road became the North London Collegiate 
School for Ladies, reconstructed after the lines of 
Queen's College, founded two years before. 

Among the many appreciative notices with which 
the entire press of England met the news of the death 
of one of the foremost educators of the time, none went 
so straight to the mark as that of a country paper, the 
Bath Herald, which seized on the most distinctixx point 
of this remarkable personality. After observing that 
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^^ is rare for the influence of a schoolmistress to be felt 
'^j'ond her immediate circle, it thus proceeds — 

*• There is not a county of her native country, not a colony of 
*ts empire, where the news of this death will not have saddened 
^lic hearts of pupils and friends. 

" When she began her great work the matter of girls* education 
>^as still a * question.' Miss Buss solved it in the most direct and 
practical fashion ; and every college for women, and every high 
school for girls, is a memorial of her labours. A personality of 
singular charm, and of what the slang of the day calls ' magnetism,' 
wholly without pedantry or self-consciousness, persuaded Royal 
Commissioners, City Companies, Lord Mayors and Royal Prin- 
cesses, physicians, and even Universities, that women might be 
thoroughly educated without any danger to themselves or the State. 
To mention her name to any one of the many thousand pupils 
scattered over the face of the earth, was to raise constantly 
emotions of affection and pride. Undoubtedly she was one of 
the ' pioneers ' of the centur>', and is secure of a niche in the 
temples of memory and of fame." 

These words are written at the end of her career, 
but they were true from the beginning. It is most 
truly characteristic of her that her power was exercised 
without self-consciousness. On one occasion I had re- 
marked on her wonderful influence, and find her answer 
in a brief sentence, after which she turns to some more 
practical subject with her instinctive distaste for intro- 
spection or self-disscction : "What you say about 
personal influence strikes me curiously. I cannot pos- 
>ib:v measure it or even understand it. To a certain 
extent I am conscious of an influence over young girls, 
but am not able to explain it." 

To those who knew her well, the explanation comes 

fr.'idily enough as we find her power of impressing 

•th^-rs to be the result of the vividness of her sympathy, 

.;:v.i of the imagination which, transcending mere per- 

:unal limitations, is able actually t(; enter into the life 
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of Others, no matter how diverse in temperament or k 
circumstances. 

Speaking of her as she was in middle life, Mil 
Marks offers a suggestion full of interest, as she 



" Her utter spontaneity, her sense of people and things in 
living essences, made a very deep and lasting impression oa 
And some kind words she said to me — which showed she had : 
into my very heart — were a greater encouragement to me than I 
can express. Their meaning was that she felt I was spontanecMi^ 
and had not settled down into conventionality; and as thiafi 
were very real to me, it was a comfort to know that she too thoockt 
them so." 

It was doubtless as a direct consequence of this 
vision of the " soul of things " that the mere names of 
things meant so much more to Miss Buss than to most 
of us, to whom in general a name is the mere husk of 
the thing it stands for. Seeing through these names 
as she did, they stood to her for all the living reality 
of which they were the symbols. With the name^ she 
came into possession of all that went to make up the 
personality represented by it. Surroundings, time, place, 
with every other relation, became an inseparable part 
of any name that once fixed itself in this truly ro)'aI 
memory. To every one who met her it was a standing 
wonder how she could know so much of the thousands 
of girls who had passed under her care. That she did 
know them is a fact that comes into almost c\"cry 
memorial relating to her, from those first simple days 
when she gave herself without stint to the little band 
of pupils, up to the ver>' last, when her circle of influence 
was bounded only by the bounds of the empire itself. 

It is not surprising that so many of these girls should 
bear for life the impress of this strong influence. But 
still there is st)mething to c«ill for comment in the 
depth of the feeling thus aroused. Before even the 
suggestion of approaching death had lifted the veil <A 
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XMnmonplace, which so often hides from us the beauty 
ttf those with whom we walk the dusty path of everyday 
Efe, there came, in answer to questions about the *' story 
of the school," so many reminiscences of the early days, 
pving the freshness of early enthusiasm, all undimmed 
bjr the daily intercourse of nearly fifty years, that one 
could not but marvel. 

Many of those first pupils have remained as teachers, 
many others have settled in the neighbourhood as friends, 
and to not a few this deep affection has been the master- 
passion of their lives. In the wisdom of these later 
times it is thought well to chill the fervour of the too 
engrossing devotion to which very young enthusiasts 
are prone. But nothing seems to have checked the 
ardour of these early days, while only good has resulted 
from a love which has moulded so many lives to strength 
and beauty. 

One of the old pupils says of this time — 

" She was true, so staunch, so utterly wanting in all the little 
pettinesses that so often mar even noble characters, that it is no 
wonder we, her own girls, made a * hero ' of her and worshipped 
her. But it was a noble worship, and killed our selfishness. We 
wanted not so much her approbation, but to live such lives that, 
could she know them, might deserve her approval." 

And another, of later date, commenting on the 
modern repression of youthful enthusiasm, fixes on 
the point that essentially divides the influence that is 
only life-giving from that which is sickly and morbid — 

** Any devotion roused by her love and care for those brought 
into contact with her never savoured of this foolish adoration, 
t>ecause her sympathy, though so personal, was in a sense so 
ira{>ersonal and altruistic. She helped people because they wanted 
lelp, and not that she might be an absorbing personality to them." 

Of a piece with the selflessness of such ministry is 
another characteristic mentioned by the same writer — 
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^^ There is one point which always specially struck and hdped 
me, and that was the wonderful way she had of bringing together 
people who would help each other by virtue of her sympathetic 
insight into character. Many most fruitful friendships must owe 
their origin to her loving thought. Even when, from the fulness 
of her own life, she was unable, to the same extent in the small 
details, to * mother ' all her ' children,' yet she always had some 
friend or * other child ' ready to go on with what she had beguD." 

How she could keep to her old friends, when the 
pupil grew up to closer intimacy, is shown in one of 
the letters written to mc while she was still amongst 
us. It is also touching in the light it throws on her 
relation to the sanctities and sorrows of quiet home- 
life, and what she could be to those who needed her. 
It is happy to remember that in the lovely home of 
this dear pupil-friend the beloved teacher found rest 
and refreshment in many a weary time ; and we may 
thank Mrs. Pierson for this glimpse into that deeper 
life, of which she writes from a full heart — 

*Mt is not often that ladies contend for the honour of age, but 
Miss Begbie and I have had one or two friendly squabbles as to 
which of us is the elder * old pupil* / t/ii/tl: it was the second 
term of the opening of dear Miss Buss' school, in 1850^ that I 
became one of her happy pupils, and from that day to this she 
has been my loving guide and friend, sharing many deep sorrovs 
and deeper joys. She has been so great an influence in my life 
that I have always felt I could realize the verse, * For a good man 
some would even dare to die.' 

** In those early days wc were a comparative handful of gids, 
and had the benefit of Miss Buss' society nearly all to oar- 
selves, enjoying the very cream of her young life, intellect, and 
enthusiasm. 

*Mt was all like fairyland teaching to me, and in then* 
uberance of my enjoyment, I am obliged to confess that I was a 
little troublesome, and often managed to upset the equilibriam of 
the class, bringing upon myself the ordeal of a lecture in Miss 
Buss' private room after school. I always went into that room 
raging like a young lioness, but invariably came out a plaintive 
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vowing never to oflfend again. In order to comfort and 
•oocbf my passionate grief, dear Miss Buss often kept me to tea 
with lier and her pleasant family party, and I fear that that enjoy- 
■lent had a demonliiiii|t effect upon my good resolutions. 

" I was motherless when I first knew Miss Buss, and had been 
Merly spoilt by an over-indulgent father until he married again 
a lady quite out of sympathy with a girl of fourteen. I should 
have turned into a veritable fury, and ended in perdition, if I had 
aot come across the spiritual influence of dear Miss Buss. She 
supplied every want in my soul, and I gladly gave myself to her 
loving guidance, often falling, but always encouraged, until in after 
years I was strong enough to be able to part with life*s best 
treasures one by one, and to say — 

" * It b well with my husband, 
ItiiweUwithmychUd.' 

*' 1 could fill a volume with all dear Miss Buss has enabled me 
to be, to do and to suffer, and with what she has been to me 
through all — and not to me only, for all the girls of my time 
worshipped her, and she never of her own accord loses touch with 
an old pupil. But what I have said will doubtless sufHce for your 
purpose." 

A large volume might indeed be filled with 
" memories " — extending from those early days till a 
year ago — of the kindness and sympathy ever flowing 
out from that time to this. It seemed to me very 
striking when the same post brought two letters — one 
dating back to 1850, the other only to 1890 — and, 
spite of the forty years between, telling just the same 
story. 

The one shows us the young teacher standing at the 
parlour door, " with a kiss for each pupil at the end of 
the day's work," with a " grace of manner and gentle 
voice " deeply impressing the child to whom for forty- 
four years afterwards she became "ever a most kind 
and constant friend, ever ready with sympathy." 

Then comes a picture of a wild, daring girl, dashing 
to the end of the long garden and back in the rain, on 
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her return to be called into the parlour to account (or 
herself. Of the reproof she adds — 

*' I remember little but its gentleness, and the kind ann rooai 
me while it was being given ; but, at the end, I was reqoired tt 
promise never to do anything because I was dajxd to do it. Ate 
that Miss Buss led me by a silken thread all through my scfaool- 
days, though the other teachers often found me headstrong aad 
troublesome." 

There is an account of how Miss Buss ended a 
standing feud between the girl and " Mademoiselle** by 
the exaction of a promise from the reluctant pupQ thtt 
she would set herself to win the French prize. AnJ 
finally comes the graver side of this happy relation— 

" When at the age of thirteen I left school to go abroad. M:» 
Buss slill continued her kindness, writing to me while I was avay, 
and giving me kind welcome on my return. To sec her again was 
always my first thought after the home-greeting. 
** After my first trouble she wrote thus to mc — 

" * 1 feel much for you, dear E . Your experience i>f litt 

is bej;inning early, and so is your discipline. Discipline, thou^'h 
wholesome, is never pleasant. And then, when one is young, one > 
feelings arc so acute. I remember what I went through at yo-r 
a;;e, and under similar circumstances. Nevertheless, my greater 
experience than yours, poor child, makes me confess that *' thbuh- 

tion workelh patience.'' Amidst all your trials, dearH , alwa>5 

trust me. I do not intend to let a light thing come between mc 
and *' auld lang sync " folks.' '* 

The second letter is also from one of the madcap 
order — a wilful, high-spirited bit of mischief, fascinatin^^ 
in her pranks, but often enough a source of real anxiety 
to her teachers, and even to the dignified head hcrsclt*. 
known to this child only when almost worn out with 
the long strain of school-life and of her heavy public 
work, liut here are words as straight from the child's 
heart as from that of the woman who could count back 
through nearly fifty years of friendship — 
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**Jan. 31, 1895. 

"Dear Miss Edwards, 

" There is so much I want to say, but I do not know 
^w to say it. This distance is so awful. 
Ki^^ *•! think it is because I cannot realize that I shall never see 
i^^^iss Buss again. If I were near I could realize it better ; it seems 
like some fearful dream to me. 
^ I wish I was near you to tell you how deeply I sympathize 
share in the sorrow that I know the loss of so kind and true a 
must be to you. 
**• And how many hundreds of girls will feel the same ! 
** All the world over there will be hearts aching to think that 
Qiey will never see Miss Buss again. 

** I can but judge others by myself, and I know that it was not 
till I had left school, and had been out here some time, that I 
realized more fully what a great blessing had been mine that I 
liad been allowed to know Miss Buss ; that, while I was at the 
a^ 'when girls most need loving, firm guidance, I should have had 
Her- for a kind teacher and friend. It will always be to me one of 
the best and happiest remembrances of my life, for I truly feel it 
a great honour bestowed on me." 

There will always be the two kinds of girl — the one 
who is content with the life of the present moment, 
and the one who " looks before and after," to whom 
the present moment is only a fixed point between 
past and future. In speaking for herself, one of the 
first kind speaks for many more, as she naively says, 
•• I fancy we were too much occupied with ourselves 
to think much about Miss Buss while we were at 
school ! " The second class speak for themselves 
in every variety of intensity, but all to the same pur- 
pose : " No one can ever know what she was to me. 
All that I am, and all that I have, I owe to her in- 
fluence or to her help ! " Over and over comes the 
same cry, in which the blank of present loss foretells 
the future loneliness bereft of the strength and comfort 
of the past. 

From one of the younger pupils we have again the 

F 
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growing sense of what she had less kindly felt at the 
moment — 

" I feel that there are so many women, not in England onlfi 
but all over the world, who will rise up to call her * blessed.* As 
time goes on I more appreciate the training I had under her, ind 
it seems to me now, that but for her influence I could not possiUf 
have fulfilled the home and public duties that have fallen to my 
lot, and that it has been a pleasure to me to undertake.** 

And yet another — 

" We who were with her in the impressionable days of our 
youth must all feel how much we owe her, in the view of life she 
gave us, and the tone of healthy energy she brought into our lives. 
I am sure her loss will be as widely felt as that of Arnold by his 
old pupils long ago." 

To give the experience of all who come back year 
by year to give a record of their work in hospital ward 
or East End slum, in home workhouses or foreign 
missions, would be too heavy a task ; but, as illustrative 
of the wide range of influence exercised in matters 
social and philanthropic, we may give a letter from one 
in whom the *' Gospel of Work " found an apt disciple 

Mrs. Hcberden, one of the first three ladies elected 
as lady guardians in St. Pancras, was, as Sarah Ward 
Andrews, one of the pupils of the second decade, dating 
from 1861, but she has the same record of delight in the 
teaching and the same devotion to the teacher as those 
of earlier date. What most impressed her, however, she 
gives as follows : — 

** During my stay Miss IJuss* mother died, and though in great 
sorrow, she continued all her work. 1 remember her remark that, 
' Work, originally a curse to mankind, was now a blessing, not 
permitting us to dwell on our trials and losses.' From that time 
Miss Buss was a great factor for all that is best and highest in my 
life ; and when, in 1873, 1 lived near her in Hampstead, I wai 
brought into active public life by her request. She asked me to 
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the SdMMl Board dectkm pi that year, when Miss Chessar 
i» Cowett fvcn retanied for Maryldk»e. 

Ilia jmt Istentt I have taken in women's work began 
LoiujilHaf fc| IMi Boss' earoeit sympathy and advice. 

i8to I was deded Poor Law Gnaidian in St. Pancras, for 
d in wUch Holy Trinity Chmch stands, where Miss Buss 
ended lor a hog time. Her name secured me much 
; without hf I doubt if I should have been returned, for 
mition to Women Guardians was then very great, and the 
ies enormous. Miss Buss* counsel was most valuable to 
lis time as always^ so wise and Judicious. ^Forward, but 
hat/ was ever hor motto." 

re is another word to the same purpose, from 
It End hospital : — 

>w many lives will be impoverished now I She was so true 
at-hearted. Wasn't it wonderful how she remembered the 
of so many lives ? She never treated us collectively. My 
Id have been so different but for the time spent with her. 
pared many for a sharp wrestle with life's difficulties. And 
i remembered one's home people too ! 
ch a wave of sadness comes over me as I think of her ; 
f what a life hers was to rejoice over ! So full and generous, 
as such a rich loving nature. Surely many, thinking of 
e has done, may indeed ' take heart again I ' If I felt less, 
be able to say more." 

t could go on adding witness after witness in 
who have thus loved her. One thing only is more 
rful than this general love, and that is the power 
ing to which it all came as response. It is by 
g t(^ether the impressions of complete satisfac* 
iven to each of these many varying needs, that 
lily reach some adequate estimate of this grand 
ality. Each person in any relation to her, had 
ial and real place in her regard, just as each child 
I own place in its mother's heart — a place of its 
wn. In this wide heart there was room for all, 
ich distinct and distinctly separate. There waa 
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here no mere jumble of meaningless amiability. The 
loves and the likings were quite definite. And possibly 
the dislikings also; but of these no one heard very 
much. Of hate and scorn there was none for anythii^ 
but evil itself. Her practice, like her teaching, was 
"to be merciless to the sin, but very tender to the 
sinner." 

Almost more telling, in their intensity of regret, than 
even these thanksgivings for the joy of such a friend- 
ship, are the thoughts of one who was " glad just to 
claim a place among the old pupils" in the crowded 
church on that sad New Year's Eve, when every heart 
in the vast assembly beat in unison in the same love 
and sorrow. During life there seemed always a vitalizing 
principle in the influence of the leader thus mourned; 
and who may measure the latent forces set free in this 
great wave of feeling ? — forces that might help to bring 
about the hope of these first words — 

" As for the public loss, that is greater than we can understand, 
because wc shall never know how much she has done for women 
till wc know how much women will be able to do in the fuiore* 
But she helped more than women by what she did. She raised 
the whole standard of life in raising the standard of women's 
education." 

And then, in the light of this flash of insight into 
the greatness of the work, comes a sense of personal 
loss, in a lament which seems to bear with it the echo 
of all the sighs of all the women of past ages, who 
desired and aspired, but yet strove in vain, to break 
the chains of ignorance that held them bounds-chains 
broken at length by this strong hand ! 

How many a girl must have inwardly rebelled 
against the deadening routine of the old conventional 
schools, though so few had the strength by which this 
once "timid child" won her own freedom. Measuring 
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lave been by the force of that first never-forgotten 
ision of the "vigorous intensity that swept her 
c a strong wind," her words of regret that her 
■life had not been spent under that influence 
as among the saddest of the laments of that 
'ful day — 

diddntt ft <mr after sl>e was goaa, a periect agony of rq^et 
Mt ms Aat I was not abraTS ha pui»L In church, that 
■ ngRt wM wa ptegnant that it abnost stupefied me. . . . 
E ttfak AatMiM Boss was at onr very doors, I can scarcely 

look bftdc. "nisk of what I mtj^t hare been saved—the 
iUe loae KiMM of those five jpcari, the misery, the deliberate 
igt of *et pur po s e, of a morbid Hlf-conscioasness and self- 
: Why, I have never got over it ! The deadening efiect 
e five yeara clings to me sliU. I consider that it kept me 
\tea years. Instead of leaving school broken -spirited and 
ite, I should have had the inspiration of knowing that 1 had 
lit of the great human movement As it was, 1 had to grope 
r to modem thought 

made very few friends at school, and shrunk from all. If 
{one iMtre I should have found a door open into the real 

mght But, above all, just think of exchanging Miss S 

tt Buss 1— spontaneity for repression, an honest straight- 

l ideal of duty, for a system based upon ' Mason on Self- 

jge'I (That book ought to be burnt by the common 

in.) 

i, I thought some bitter thoughts as I sat that day among 

pupils, thankful just to have the right to sit there at all 1 " 

ere seems indeed good cause for regret that a 
: so sensitive should not have had full room for 
:ked growth in the warm sunny atmosphere of 
:hooI, when the young teacher was free to throw 
f into the lives of her pupils. Freedom of growth 
1 all the joy of such freedom — forms the great 
T of those early days. 

le proof of the true vitality of this growth is in 
ct that these early pupils came themselves into 
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possession of that power of impressing others which 
was so distinctive of their teacher. 

I was very much struck by this fact when I first 
heard of Miss Buss from one of these old pupils, Miss 
L. Agnes Jones, who, though only for a few months 
under her influence, never lost the impression cither 
of the teaching or of the teacher, so unlike all previous 
experience. Years afterwards, the time for action found 
her ready, and she became a potent factor in the first 
stages of the change that has affected so many lives. 

All the "memories" from old pupils bear witness 
to the same thing, put strongly by one who was after- 
wards a member of her staff: — 

'' She was to me a guide, a magnet, leading me on, higher and 
higher, above all self-seeking, all petty vanities, all ignoble ambi- 
tions. ... I speak reverently when I say that her whole life seems 
to me a sort of ladder or pulley to help us up nearer to the Perfea 
Life lived on earth by our Great Model." 

One example of this life giving influence may be 
given, belonging to the early days when, through Miss 
Jones, I also had come within its sphere, and felt its 
fascination. Up to the day when, in a chance call on 
one of us, she heard us talk of Miss Buss and her 
work. Miss Fanny Franks had been quite content and 
happy as a somewhat exceptionally successful daily 
governess, appreciated by her pupils and their parents, 
and taking just pride in the instruction given after her 
own original fashion. She taught in this way for part 
of five days a week, and, for the rest, lived a pleasant 
girl-life at home with her sisters, all undisturbed b}' 
educational theories. 

One flash of the new inspiration was enough to 
change all this easy and happy experience into struggle 
and eflbrt. After the talk on that flrst day Miss Franks 
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had gone straight to Miss Buss and offered her services. 
"* But; my dear, you have had no training ! In these 
jays some credentials are necessary," was the sufficiently 
liscouraging reply. But having now seen Miss Buss 
or herself, there was no going back for the new ad- 
lerent. If training were necessary, training must be 
lad. At what cost is shown in her letter — 

" Having given up so much to this end, I should be sorry not 
o go on. By ' going on ' I mean the examination, and by ' giving 
ip,' leaving home and coming to live up here with only books for 
even or eight months. This examination and the hard study, and 
he ill-health and spirits consequent thereupon, are the reasons 
rhy I did not take an express train to London immediately on 
cccipt of dear Miss Jones' letter, which at any other time would 
lave gladdened me beyond expression. But it is all Miss Buss^ 
ault. She first inspired me with the idea of an examination. Had 
t not been for her I should, in happy ignorance, have looked upon 
nyself as a good and capable teacher, not merely in the making — 
i"^ now — but ready and fit to do whatever she might propose." 

Having been the cause of so decided a change, Miss 
iiuss was too loyal not to do all in her power to make 
t a success. In her letters to me I find allusions during 
he whole time which show her thoughtful consideration 
jf the best means to the end. She found a post in the 
school, and lost no chance of fruitful suggestion. At 
her wish Miss Franks attended Mr. Payne's lectures, at 
the College of Preceptors, on the Theory, History, and 
Practice of Education, and no one was more pleased 
when Miss Franks came out as an Associate of the 
college. Again, when Miss Franks finally discovered 
her true vocation, Miss Buss arranged to give her two 
days a week for the Kindergarten experiments, now so 
supreme a success. 

And now, being herself a leader, with her own band 
of students taking a foremost place in the Kindergarten 
movement. Miss Franks is only the more loyal to her 
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own chosen leader, and among the many expressionf 
loss come her pathetic words — 

"The sad time has come, and we have lost our wondc 
friend. Never will there be another Frances Buss ! It makes 
ache to think of the faithful ones like Miss Begbie, and m 
others, who have worked under her flag for so many years, : 
have lost their splendid leader ! Ah me ! it is a sad time 
us all I » 




CHAPTER IV. 

HELPFULNESS. 

** A mother, though no infant at thy breast 

Was nursed, no children clung about thy knee ; 

Yet shall the generations call thee blest. 

Mother of nobler women yet to be." 

To F, M, B. 

Just ten years after that picture of splendid vigour 
which had so taken captive " the timid child of seven," 
we have a companion portrait in a not less lasting 
impression made on a shy girl of seventeen, who after 
the long lapse of years, thus recalls that first interview — 

" You ask me what it is which stands out most clearly in my 
early recollections of our dear friend. It is nearly thirty-three 
years since I saw her first, but I always remember her as I saw 
her then. She was seated at her table (a round table) in what in 
those days was always called 'the parlour.' It corresponded to 
the *officc' of the present day, but with this difference, that Miss 
Buss was always to be found there whenever she was not occupied 
with her girls, in teaching or in superintending their work. She 
was her own secretary, and we all became thoroughly accustomed 
to seeing her writing there, but ready to lay aside her pen and give 
'her undivided attention to any one who needed it. Indeed, to the 
best of my recollection, the door always stood partly open. I felt 
there was something different about her from what I was ac- 
customed to observe in other women. There was such a mingling 
of motherliness and sweetness with intense earnestness and 
thoroughness about her work. She was at that time in deep 
mourning. Her mother had died shortly before, and also the 
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Reverend David Laing, under whose wing she had begun, and for 
several years carried on, her school. The double grief bad been 
felt very keenly, and she had been so ill that her hair was already 
mingled with grey. I remember the way she dressed it — the front 
hair being brought down over the ears, and the back rolled under 
and covered with a black net. Her black dress was plainly 
made, but fitted well. It was long, and made her look taller than 
she was. 

" I felt attracted to her at once, and, as I got to know her, I 
found that my first impressions were more than justified by 
experience." 

The change is very striking from the vivacious and 
vigorous young head of the new school of 1850 and 
this grave, kind woman of i860, a change greater than 
the mere lapse of time can justify. But the loss of her 
mother, followed so closely by that of her friend Mr. 
Laing, who had been the mainstay of all her school 
career, must have been to her as the uprooting of her 
very life. To the end she spoke of her mother with the 
same deep tenderness. She had been friend as well as 
mother, a double tie that meant so much as the daughter 
grew to be the helper. Family claims took firm grasp 
of this loyal nature, and the mother's death meant also 
taking her place to the father, left for the time helpless 
without the all -pervading care that had stood between 
him and all the minor miseries that loom so large to 
the artist temperament. 

How this trust was fulfilled shows in the daughter's 
words when, fifteen years afterwards, this work of love 
was ended. 

*-Jan. 3, 1875- 
*' On Saturday I go away with my father to Worthing. He 
has been growin;^ more and more feeble, and is a constant source 
of anxiety. I feel that he needs me, and yet I cannot give up 
more time to him than can be got on Sunday. But, you see, this 
means Sunday as well as week-days. If you could peep in on 
me it would be a pleasure to see your dear face. I think often ol 
you in my hurricane-speed life.'' 
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"Feb. II. 
' fiiiher is sdll ireiy ill. It looks as if he were fading away. 

I patient, gende^ and loving to as all^ and especially to ine, 
m scaxcely keep up." 

•* Feb. 20. 
' heart is wnmg with griefl My dear, dear father is, we 
sinking. I am going now to him, and shall stay in the 
He likes to have my hand in his, and to speak faintly from 
jme of my mother. He tells me I alone can soothe him 
id. He is very peaceful, and suffering no pain, but he is 
c to hdp himself in the least." 

" Mar. la 
un so sorry to know you are again ill. It makes me 
\M soon as I can I will call, but I am almost breaking down 
rvons prostration. 

r Liverpool journey, though likely to be useful, was trying. 
of my dear father. 

II cannot imagine how large a blank he has left in my life. 
ae can fill it up. He was the one person to whom I was 
•y, and to whom my presence always carried pleasure, and 
: get into the way of remembering that he is not.'' 

" Mar. 13. 
m not well. Some old symptoms have returned, though 
bad form. I can get through the day, but my evenings 
lits are distressing. I am in a sort of anguish which does 
seem to aflfect my heart. Yet 1 would not recall my dear, 
licr if I could. But nature must have some expression, and 
loved him. Besides, 1 was nearest to him and closest to 
»Iany things wc understand better now." 

owing so well the power of a mother's love, this 
cr had grown into that mother's power of giving 
out, a power that is universally felt as her chief 
:cristic. Here is a description of her as she was 
time when this portrait is drawn — 

hink, in those early days, it was her sweet and motherly 
Irawing each one of us to her, and caring for each par- 
»erson's concerns, and remembering them, which impressed 
; than anything else, excepting indeed her very encouraging 
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manner. She lost no opportunity of saying a loving word of pniiC^ 
and it would be accompanied by a motherly hug, which wunei 
one's heart for a long time. That comfortable, loving manner «tf 
a great power among teachers and pupils. Many a girl wbobii 
given trouble in one department or another, would go out of tk 
parlour, after a talk with Miss Buss, thoroughly softened and helped 
into a right frame of mind." 

This motherly kindness won the devotion of » 
lifetime from the lonely girl so early called to bee 
the world, and Caroline Fawcett well earned her great 
privilege of being one of the little band whose love 
soothed the last hours of the friend who had been so 
much in their lives. Her latest thought, as she writes 
on that sad New Year's Eve, is the same as the first of 
so many years before — 

" But, indeed, it must be a great miss for us, the ne\*er be =; 
able to go to her for motherly loving sympathy. One of the l^hb 
that will go on shining out of her life, and will kindle oiheri, « 
that loving motherliness. If one could only show a little of it. 
following in her dear footsteps I " 

This aspect of her character impressed even those 
who had to do with Miss Buss outside her own work. 
Mr. Garrod, secretary to the Teachers' Guild, who 
knew her in her public life, says of her: ''To me >hc 
seemed to be one who was born to shine as head of a 
family, and to have the domestic rather than the public 
excellencies." 

I Icr school can fairly be regarded as her family, for 
she may be said to have " mothered " them all — tcachcn 
as well as pupils — even in the later days, when public 
work took so much of her attention. Miss Kmily 
llickey, one of the visiting professors, who came so 
much less into contact with her than did the teaching 

stafl", puts this well, as she says of her intense " mother- 

1* »» 
mess — 
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''Tbere is no other word for it No one brought into any 
notioiial contact with her, could fail to realize this, and one can 
tt how much it must have had to do in binding so fast to her so 
uny women so much younger than she, both in years and in 



Mrs. Marks says also — 

^ I remember when I saw her again some years afterwards, 
ad I remember how like a mother she seemed to me who wanted 
mother so dreadfully. Always after that I thought of her as a 
nt of universal mother. There are few women like that ! " 

On reading these words, a pupil of later years adds 
t> them — 

** I, too, wanted a mother, and found so much of what I wanted 
1 her. These might have been my own words, and are, indeed, 
Imost identical with what I have said.'' 

And yet another — 

** I have every reason to remember her with tender regard, and 
o deeply regret her loss. From the fact that I was motherless, 
he took an especial interest in my studies and health, making 
ny father and myself deeply grateful to her. I more than ever 
eel what a friend I have lost. Camden Town is very lonely 
rithout her." 

Mrs. Marks continues — 

"And then the general impression of geniality and life which 
uras always so conspicuous ! She was so warmy everything about 
icr was infused with warmth. There was no cold impersonality 
n any of her thoughts. They were all alive. I need not say how 
dnd she was." 

This kindness was all-inclusive, going down to the 
least as well as rising to the highest. Among the 
iiundreds of letters of condolence received by Miss 
Buss' family was one from the firm which undertook 
the charge of the school clocks, speaking strongly of 
the kind and gracious way in which their employes had 
always been treated. 
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And there is a characteristic story of her in con- 
nection with her old cabman Downes, who drove her, 
year after year, to school and to church. On one 
occasion, hurrying to catch the train to Cambridge 
Downes upset his cab, and Miss Buss was extricated 
without having time to decide whether she was hurt or 
not, her business being too important to admit of delay. 
Her first act on reaching her destination was to tele- 
graph to Downes to assure him that she was not hurt. 

All records go to show how lasting was her interest 
in all who made any claim on her, confirming the words 
of another of her staff, when she says, " Girls, as soon 
as they left school, felt that they had a friend ever 
ready to sympathize with them in sorrow or in joy. A 
happy marriage was a delight to her " — a remark con- 
firmed by a passage in one of Miss Buss' letters, where 

she says, *' I wish Ada would bring Mr. Z to Myra. 

I like to sec my sons-in-law. He cannot be shyer than 
Mr. O ." 

Here is a note just after the opening of the new 
buildings by the Prince and Princess of Wales, written 
for the wedding-day of one of her pupils — 

" Dear Mary, 

'* Just a line to express iny love and good wishes for 
you and yours to-morrow. 

" May God bless you in your new state of life ! I shall be irilh 
you in spirit, and think of you all. 

" I hope you have received the little tea-table. The mats for it 
have been delivered I know, but I am not sure about the table. 

" I hope Eleanor will send me a short note to say where yoa 
have j;one, and to give me some account of to-morrow*s ceremony. 
" With my dear love and good wishes, 

" Believe me, yours affectionately, 

"Fran'ces M. Buss.' 

To " meet the glad with joyful smiles " would always 
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e been easy to her, but she was more often called 
wipe the weeping eyes ; " for the words of another 
le recent pupils was curiously true — 

Of late years it has often struck me as melancholy that the 
successfiil and happiest of her old pupils, settled in homes of 
own, or teacbing in schools at a distance, could do little more 
send an occasional letter, or pay a flying visit, while numbers 
e tmsoccessftil, the weak and helpless, came back to her for 
dvice and help she never failed to give. Seeing, as she did, 
wrs of these, she was very strongly impressed by the absolute 
Mity for young girls to be trained to some employment by 
li tbey might, if necessary, earn a livelihood. For women to 
ependent on brothers and relations, she considered an evil 
avoided at all costs, and she tried to keep before us the fact 
training for any woik must develop a woman*s intellect and 
rs, and therefore make her — married or single — a better and 
)ler being." 

\nother friend adds on this point — 

She was so kind and unprejudiced by unconventionality, that 
ras just as interested and sympathetic and helpful towards an 
upil, who came to her about trying to set up a business (such 
essmaking or millinery), as she was to one going to Girton 
'ing for a head-mistress-ship.*' 

Vs instance of the thoroughness that characterized 
eflTorts to help the girls, one of them gives a little 
rrience which will come home to many a mother, as 
recalls the soh'citude with which Miss Buss went 
.ny medical consultation needed by delicate girls 
\x her care — 

I left school to become a governess myself, and during my 
loliday she made an opportunity for a quiet talk with mc, 
ng into all my plans and difficulties, and helping me greatly 
r wise and loving counsel. No effort was too great for her 
ike, if she could thereby help or benefit any of us. Many 
later, when my sister had been under Dr. Playfair's treat- 
he ordered her abroad, and she was to be accompanied by 
apanion of whom he should approve. Miss Buss not only 
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offered to let her join her party, shortly to start for Marienbad, but 
went herself to see Dr. Playfair at eight a.m. (the only time she 
was free during term-time), in order that he might be satisfied with 
her as an escort. This meeting proved a mutual pleasure to thexD.* 

It is pleasant to know that, out of this special 
thoughtfulness, there came to Miss Buss, not only the 
companionship in travel, but frequent resting in the 
happy home of these girls ; and also — a very great 
satisfaction — the gift to the school of the "Crane 
Scholarship," to mark their mother's appreciation of this 
motherly care of her children. 

But the help given so kindly was by no means 
limited to inspiration, instruction, or advice, carefully 
and considerably as this might be thought out for each 
separate case. Where the means of acting on her 
suggestions were wanting her sympathy expressed 
itself in more tangible terms. I remember, one day, 
after discussing ways and means in some instance of 
this sort, stopping short, and saying to her, " Do you 
know how many girls you are helping at this moment?" 
In the most matter-of-fact way she answered reflectively, 
" Well, I could scarcely say, without going into the 
question ! " Occasionally she would ask help of some 
one of a little band [of friends willing to give it — often 
of Miss Laura Soames — so soon to follow her — and of 
Miss Edith Prance, and others. But more often than 
not she said nothing about it, generally taking it on 
herself. When the school had been her own this was 
easy enough, but in a public school the fees must be paid 
even by the head-mistress herself. She was, however, 
free to please herself as to the help she gave at Myra 
Lodge, and those who may have made calculations of 
the income derived from the pupils there, might, if they 
had known all, have found themselves far from accurate 
in their sum total. 
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Here is a little story from far-away times, show- 
ing not only her burdens, but that still rarer gift, 
lier unwavering steadfastness to an obligation once 
taken up — 

** Among her friends was one family whose means were not in 
lull proportion to the large-heartedness which made the good 
mother decide to keep as her own a little motherless baby, which 
■he had taken in during its mother's fatal illness. Not only did 
her own little daughters welcome the baby sister, but even the 
overworked father accepted without a murmur the sleepless nights 
which were a small part of his contribution to the new-comer. As 
soon as Miss Buss heard the story she said at once, ' And I must 
do my part. Her education shall be my care t ' " 

— a care that lasted beyond school-days, and included 
the finding of a fitting occupation for later life. 

Still another record may be added as typical of 
so many more ; a story none the less touching for the 
humorous way in which it is told — 

''A Short Tribute from *A Lame Dog.' 

"The work of * helping lame dogs over stiles Ms not recognized 
publicly or read on the list amongst the various names of the good 
works and societies with which our dear Miss Buss was connected, 
and probably only the * Lame Dogs ' themselves know what a 
kind strong hand helped them to climb the dreaded barrier ; but 
surely among the many thousands who call themselves * Old 
North Londoners,' or * Bussites,' there is a long roll-call of such 
silent work, deeply graven upon the hearts of those who, like myself, 

*' The first morning on which I took my place in the class-room 
among several other new-comers introduced me individually to 
Miss Buss, for on hearing my name mentioned she called me to 
her and asked how it was spelt. This impressed me very much 
at the time, as I was the only one upon whom this honour was 
conferred, and my surname was hardly one to deserve special 
attention. 

" As time went on, however, the little extra notice was sufficiently 
explained, for I discovered that another family in the school bore 

G 
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a name nearly similar to my own, and indeed, throughoat my 
school-life, I was constantly being congratulated upon honoon 
never won, and credited with talents really possessed by the happy 
bearer of the other name. 

" This incident doubtless might appear to be trivial and 
insignificant to many, but to one nervously entering a new sph« 
of life this was not so ; from that moment I felt I was known to 
the head-mistress as having a separate individuality, although 
insignificant enough among so many. 

" A few years went on, and school-days passed happily enought 
without my having any special intercourse with Miss Buss, until 
owing to an unexpected crisis in affairs at home, it was suddenly 
arranged for me to leave. 

"Then it was that I really began to know our dear head- 
mistress, and to realize what she was to her girls, and how mud 
she cared individually for each one. 

" On a memorable morning for the second time she called oc 
out to have a chat with her, and fully discussed my future. She 
pointed out the drudgery incumbent upon one who was only 
inefficiently educated, and upon finding that my personal desiit 
was to have studied more thoroughly, she insisted most strongly 
upon my remaining at school for another year. 

" I held no scholarship, neither, as affairs then stood, could I 
receive any help from home. 

" All remonstrance was immediately swept aside. Miss Buss 
offered to pay all school fees from her own pocket until I had 
earned at least a matriculation certificate. She also insisted upon 
my joining the gymnasium classes, which at that time were enjoyed 
by those only who paid additional fees. 

" How could such kindness be refused ? From that time worit 
was sacred, and as the tcnns fiew by and the examination loomed 
in the near future, /w/z/n* became the one evil in the world most to 
be dreaded. When the good news at last came out, and Miss 
Buss, as excited over the result as the expectant candidates. 
w.irmly congratulated us, she seemed to let each one know, in a 
way peculiarly her own, what the pleasure or pain really meant to 
her ; to myself, having worked under high pressure, her silent 
sympathy may be better understood than explained. 

" She trusted us so thoroughly. 

** My debt was never mentioned in any way by her, and it 
was only on repaying the loan she told me she was glad to hare 
the money back, as she could then help others in a similar way."* 
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And there are so many who, like the writer of this 
toiy, also knaw^ though what they know is known to 
hemselves alone. But still, even from such vague hints 
I have come to them, many intimate friends can echo 
tkanor Begbie's exclamation, as she ended an inte- 
esttng talk about the early days, ''No one will ever 
now, on this side of the Day of Judgment, how many 
iris owe all their education to Miss Buss ! " 




BOOK II. 
PUBLIC WORK. 




CHAPTER I. 

TRANSITION. 
** The old order changes, giving place to new." 

My first remembrance of Miss Buss — dating from 
October, 1870 — is one that will come up very vividly to 
^U who remember her Tuesdays* " at home," at Myra 
l-odge, and who will recall her gracious way of ad- 
vancing, with outstretched hand and welcoming smile, 
to meet her friends. 

There was a touch of ceremoniousness in her re- 
ception of strangers that made this smile seem all the 
sweeter, dispelling a certain awe excited by the presence 
and dignity, the sense of power and purpose, which were 
there as the natural outcome of the habit of rule from 
her childhood upwards. She was rather below than 
above middle height, but she always gave an impression 
of being taller than she was in reality. 

No one could be with her in any close relation 
without speedily knowing how really kind she was, and, 
after a very short acquaintance, it was quite easy to 
believe the story that as Miss Buss made the announce- 
ment of one of the first passes with honours, the delighted 
student, in the exuberance of the joy at this success, 
seized the dignified head-mistress, and whirled her round 
In an impromptu waltz, ending without doubt in one 
of those loving embraces which gave so much warmth 
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to school-life ; a warmth that carried her so happily 
through so many long years of incessant strain. 

The heavy responsibilities and many cares of her 
arduous life always made Miss Buss look older than 
her years, even before she adopted the distinctive style 
of dress which, though never out of the fashion, had 
still a speciality of its own, which always made it seem 
appropriate. She acted up to her theorj*^ that each 
person should take pains to discover the style most 
suitable, and then, having found it, should keep as near 
to it as possible. This she herself did, contriving at 
the same time to keep in touch with prevailing fashions. 
Her gowns were always well made — for school and for 
mornings of some strong serviceable black material 
with a simple collar and cap. For receptions, prize- 
days, and evenings, she wore rich silk or satin, with 
cap and fichu to match of real lace — her one cherished 
" vanity." She had a weakness for good lace, not for- 
gotten by her friends on anniversaries, so that she 
acquired a good store of this valued possession. For 
ornaments she did not care enough to buy them for 
herself, though as gifts she appreciated them sufficiently. 
It was a matter of principle with her that it is no less the 
pleasure than the duty of every woman to make the 
very best of her appearance ; a duty especially incum- 
bent in those days on all who held any views which 
could be called "advanced." As Mrs. Marks says of 
her, " there was about her an entire absence of pecu- 
liarity. Never any one seemed less eccentric, and it 
was impossible for the most rabid opponent of woman*s 
rights to say that she was * unsexed.' " 

And just as she had a woman's regard for her 
appearance, she also cared about her house. The 
drawing-room of 1870 was not yet what it was later 
— one of the first finished specimens of decorative 
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household art That came years afterwards, with her full 
success. But even before that era, though it might be 
simple and old-fashioned, it was certain to be tasteful, 
and as artistic as was then possible. 

In my very first talk with Miss Buss we touched 
St once at the point on which she felt most deeply. 
[ had been interested in the question of employment 
for women, having written some papers for the Art 
Journal on the " Art-work Open to Women," in which 
[ had come to the conclusion that here, as everywhere, 
the chief obstacle to success lay in the want of education 
and of training. A paper read by Dr. W. B. Hodgson 
it the Social Science Congress, held in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, in 1870, followed by an able discussion, had 
proved the connecting link between the question of 
employment and that of higher education, and I then 
recalled all I had heard from my friend Miss Jones about 
Miss Buss' schools and their new developments. 

After the Newcastle meeting I received the following 
lote from Miss Buss, which shows how things stood at 
that date : — 

" 12, Camden Street, Oct. 18, 1870. 
" Dear Madam, 

" At Miss L. A.Jones' request, I forward you four proofs 
jf our appeal. What we now want is funds. 

•* As you will sec, our list of subscriptions is very small. The 
japcr is as yet only a proofs because we cannot circulate largely 
my statement, until the lease of the new house is actually signed. 

"When you return to town, I hope to have the pleasure of 
»eeing you. Agnes has often spoken of you to me, and I am glad 
know you are interested in our plans. 

" If we can get one school for girls well started, the ice will be 
>roken, and many others will be set up in imitation. 

" If you wish for further information, or for more copies of the 
)roof, I shall be glad to give you either. 

" Believe me, 

" Very truly yours, 

** Frances M. Buss." 
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Pleased as I was with this first communication fro: 
one whom I had already learned to admire, I coul 
have no inkling of all it would mean for me in ti 
future, as the beginning of a friendship which steadil 
deepened through the four and twenty years that fo 
lowed ; a friendship which can only go on deepcnii 
after we cease to count by days or years, since it is < 
the kind not begun for any ending. 

As I left her that day the feeling of her life wo 
with me in my impression of the grief it had been 
her, just as her pupils began really to profit by h 
teaching, to be compelled to give so many of them u 
Social reasons, family reasons, financial reasons, i 
reason at all — anything, in those days, was sufHcie 
excuse for ending a girl's education. But, ncvcrthcle 
year by year, these same girls came back, under t 
pressure of some unforeseen need, or even in the on 
nary course of things, as their father's death broke i 
the family, to ask their teacher's advice how they mig 
^ain a livelihood, and to rack her tender heart with l 
hopelessness of their lot. Half- educated, wholly i 
trained, what could they do ? They could do nothir 
What she could do for them as individuals was uttci 
inadequate, thou<:jh she never failed to do whattM 
might lie in her power. Kut each separate case tl 
came before her made her the more resolute to hi 
them, as a whole, by giving them the greatest good 
all — </ thoroui^h education. 

It is ijuite in keeping that the crowning work 
her life should be the outcome of the passion of helpf 
ncss, in which this full mother-heart poured itself o 
She was a born educationalist, a teacher with the wh 
bent of her niiturc, and she must in any case hj 
devoted herself to the task of making education 
science. Hut her great schools were the work not 
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er head, but of her heart, having their rise in her 
:eling for the half-taught girls who were compelled to 
jach for a livelihood. With her head she gave them 
le instruction and training that would best help to 
lis end. Then with her heart she made the gift doubly 
recious, since she gave them not merely the means of 
ving, but also a life worth living ; they were fitted for 
rork, but, in the inspiration of her own life, she made 
: work worth the doing ; work that enriched the world 
s well as the worker. It was her aim that teaching 
bould cease to be a mere trade — so many hours grudg- 
igly given for so much pay — and that it should take 
s true place as foremost among the " learned profes- 
ions," in which excellence of work, and not work's 
*ward, is the object of ambition. 

From the time of her interview with the Commis- 
ioners in 1865, the idea of making a public school for 
[iris had been growing in her thoughts, and, five years 
Iter, several of her own personal friends who shared 
er feeling agreed to form a trust to ensure the per- 
lanence of the system worked out with so much care. 

The trust-deed was signed on July 26, 1870, by the 
Lev. Charles Lee, who had succeeded the Rev. David 
.aing. at Holy Trinity, and by Dr. M. A. Garvey and 
Ir. \V. Timbrell Elliott. The Rev. A. J. Buss, who 
ctcd as honorary secretary, and the Rev. S. Buss were 
Iso members of the Trust. 

Durinjj the ensuing week the number was increased 
y the addition of Mrs. Wm. Burbury, Mr. T. Harries, 
nd Dr. Storrar, a member of the Schools Inquiry 
ommission. During the next six months the Board 
as increased by the election of Dr. Thorold, Mr. W. 
Sanson, Mrs. Offord, Miss Ewart, Miss Vincent Thomp- 
>n, and myself. 

Translated into plain fact, this trust-deed represents 
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the transfer by Miss Buss to the public of the results 
of twenty years' labour. The school was her own 
property, being merely under friendly supervision from 
the St Pancras* clergy. The income was at her own 
disposal, and out of school she was free to cultivate all 
the refined tastes with which she was so richly endowed. 

Until 1866 Miss Buss had remained with her father 
in Camden Street, making no change in her life since 
her girlhood, and not even having a banking account 
of her own. It had not occurred to any one that in 
making the money she had any special right to it 

In this year it became desirable for her health that 
she should live away from the school, and as Mr. Buss 
could not be induced to remove from Camden Street, 
he remained there, in the care of a relative, while Miss 
Buss went for a time to Mr. and Mrs. Septimus Buss, 
in Maitland Park. But in 1868 it seemed necessary to 
prepare for the coming changes, and she then took 
Myra Lodge, to which she removed the boarders who 
had been under her supervision, though in the charge 
of Miss Mary Buss and Miss Fawcctt, at 15, Camden 
Street. She had to be prepared with some alternative 
in case of failure ; for on all sides she was warned against 
a venture so rash as to be almost hopeless. Who was 
likely to send girls to a ** public school " ? To make the 
experiment meant that the old school — the work of 
so many years, and now a splendid success — must go. 
What, then, would be left ? 

Success would mean the realization of the desire of 
her life — that success which came at last after nine years 
of effort — success beyond all hope. But in 1 870 the 
experiment was more than doubtful, and the chance 
of failure had to be boldly faced. She did not hesitate, 
and gave herself to the labour of the new organization, 
with its anxiety, struggles, and all the chances of failure. 
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After having been all her life her own mistress, she put 
herself under rule, and in addition to the loss of personal 
freedom, she risked a present certainty, and the prospect 
of future affluence, to accept for the next three years 
a greatly diminished income with doubled or trebled 
work ; giving up at the same time assured honour and 
widespread reputation for misunderstanding, suffering, 
and disappointment 

A letter written at the close of 1871, after a year of 
struggle, shows how keenly she could feel these things— 

" I ara beginning to feel very hard and bitter. Were it not for 
that Anchor to which alone one can cling, I should sometimes 
lose all hope and faith. One gentleman, who can well afford ;^5, 
who is largely mixed up with education, responds, in answer to an 
appeal for that small sum, * Let Miss Buss do it ; she has been 
making heaps of money for years' 1 This is the general view, and 
is one reason why I told you my name did no good, but rather the 
reverse. At any time within the last ten years, having even then 
a large connection and some reputation, I could have * made 
money ; ' but how ? By taking a grand house, a small number of 
* select ' pupils, offering fashionable accomplishments, and asking 
high terms. In that case there would have been little work and 
plenty of money ! Even now, if I cut myself off from the public 
schools, and lived in Myra Lodge, devoting myself to twenty pupils, 
I could * make' a good income, and live the life of an independent 
lady! 

** But as I have grown older the terrible sufferings of the women 
of my own class, for want of good elementary training, have more 
than ever intensified my earnest desire to lighten, ever so little, the 
misery of women, brought up * to be married and taken care of,' 
and left alone in the world destitute. It is impossible for words 
to express my fixed determination of alleviating this evil — even to 
the small extent of one neighbourhood only — were it only possible. 
If I could do without salary I would ; but it is literally true— although 
this is of course \q you only — that I have to cam about £i^oqx 
£j}tOO per annum before there is anything for my own expenditure. 
This house has been a great burden, but I hope it will pay in 
lime ; I could not have surrendered the other place if I had not 
had this, and that is why I undertook it. 
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" You sec I, too, am growing very confidential I 

*' What work can do I have honestly tried to do. Monc)' 1 

have never had to give, and if I had earned money as mentioned, 

I should never have had the experience of numbers and consequent 

sympathy. 

" Pray destroy this note, and bury its contents in silence. Yon 

can never know how much hope you have given me, as well as 

practical help." 

Expectinor that I should in the future write the story 
of this work, I thought myself justified in not obeying 
this request, as now in breaking the silence of four and 
twenty years. 

Miss Buss began to work at eighteen, and worked 
till she was sixty-eight, and she was one of the most 
successful women of her time ; but surprise is expressed 
that she could leave behind her the sum of ;f i8,ooa 
Considering that her personal wants were very few, and 
that for nearly twenty years she had £\jfyo a year from 
the school {fiiQO a year and capitation fees) and from 
Myra Lodge not less than ;^2500, the wonder rather is 
that she did not leave a great deal more. It is evident 
that she must have spent largely, and it is certain that 
this expenditure was not on herself. 

As a point of principle — that good work should 
receive good pay — the salaries in the Upper School are 
higher than in most schools.^ As a matter of principle 

^ *' Some time ago I had occasion, on behalf of a joint committee of 
head-mistresses and assistants of which I was a member, to make a carefiil 
inquiry into the salaries of assistants, in the girls' public day schools, both 
endowed and proprietary. In the course of this inquiry it came out that 
the North London Collegiate School is able to afford^ and docs pay a higher 
average salar}' than any other of those from which we obtained statistics. 
. . . The Camden School also held its own, with salaries iK*e]l aboTe the 
means of those obtaining in schools of its type. 

'* I agree in desiring the average salary to be much higher than it is for 
assistant-mistresses and assistant-masters too. But I claim for the great 
leader wlio has passed from amongst us, that in this matter she has giTcn 
the true lead." — Letter from Mrs. Bryant, Educational T^mes^ March, l895- 
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also Miss Buss thought it right to make provision for 
old age, as she did not mean to accept the pension 
which would have been offered. And considering what 
she had been having, as well as the accufliulated claims 
of her generous life, this provision can surely not be 
called extravagant. 

But in 1870 she had not begun to save on any large 
scala And for the next three years her gifts to the 
new movement were out of all proportion to her receipts, 
while she was credited with the possession of means that 
were non-existent, as well as with a salary which she 
declined to take, knowing that the money was needed 
for working expenses. 

Myra Lodge, though at first an anxiety, was before 
long not merely a success, but also a help to the 
school. In a note written at the end of 1873 Miss 
Buss remarks — 

" It seems that I have paid from Myra, in fees (paid by her for 
her boarders), just about £Z^o in these three years ; ;^2oo, ;£232, 
and £\\o^ and I have received in all (from the school) ;^i6oo. So 
your head-mistress has not been a costly article ! " 

Counting the value of furniture, as well as the 
balance of salary not accepted, Miss Buss gave during 
this period not less than ;£^iooo, besides paying the 
;f850 in fees from Myra. After the removal of the 
Upper School from 202, Camden Road, as the lease 
was still in her possession, she supervised a Preparatory 
School, the profits of which — £\^oo in all — she handed 
over to the governing body, thus supplying funds for 
the gymnasium. Nor was this all ; she made in addi- 
tion to these gifts several very helpful loans, without 
which the work must have come to a standstill. Early 
in 1873 an entry on the minutes records the thanks of 
the Governors — 

" The Board wish to record their strong sense of the generosity 
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and public spirit shown by Miss Buss, when she last year pressed 
the Board to take on mortgage the ground and building in Sandail 
Road, for the enlargement of the North London Coll^iate School 
and when, in March last, she proposed that a considerable sum 
should be laid out in enlarging the building in Sandail Road: 
Miss Buss in both cases sacrificing the additional income whidi 
would have been hers, and undertaking at the same time still 
reatcr responsibility and harder work." 
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Under the new scheme Miss Buss* own school 
remained as the Upper School, but was removed to 
202, Camden Road, leaving the former premises in 
Camden Street, with most of the furniture and "school 
plant," for the new Lower School, of which the fees 
were fixed at £^ 4-r. per annum, for a thorough educa- 
tion up to the age of sixteen years. 

All the provisions of the scheme were in accordance 
with those proposed by the Endowed Schools Com- 
mission, and it was intended that the fees should meet 
only the working expenses, the buildings being supplied 
by some endowment. For the Lower, or Camden 
School, the sum of ^g" 5000 was considered sufficient, and 
it was not unnaturally imagined that this moderate 
amount might be supplied by the same generous public 
which had given £Go,QCO for a similar school for bo\"Sb 
For the Upper School only £\qoo was asked to supply 
the furniture left behind in Camden Street, for the use J 
of the Lower School. 

In September, 1871, Miss Buss says of the Camden 
School — 

'' No furniture has been paid for at all ; the school is poorly 
supplied, and the teachers arc badly paid. Instead of being rent 
free, wo pay ^115 per annum, and rates, amounting at least to 
^20 more. 

'Mt is clear to me that all such schools need — First, to be 
rent free ; second, to have an endowment, largish or small, to 
keep the buildings in repair and to offer scholarships ; third, lo 
have all the school furniture and fittings given. Then, but not 
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ill tben, can the teachers be fairly paid, and the trustees free from 
nziety. For such a purpose, I imagine five or six thousand 
oands are wanted— say, ^^4000 for building, £\ooo for furniture, 
pparatns, and the rest for repairs, etc. 

^ For the Higher School the same kind of thing is wanted, only 
n a more extensive scale, as furniture and fittings must be more 
ipensive. The higher fees would still be required to meet the 
emand for higher teaching. According to my notions, gymnasiums 
re needed for every school, and large places for swimming.** 

But at the first start how natural it seemed to expect 
he small amount of help which should do so much ! 
What we now want is funds ! " And those very 
lodest sums then formed the total of this requirement. 
ihe asked no more for the fulfilment of that early dream, 
I want girls educated to match their brothers." Every- 
hing was there except the funds. The educational 
ystem had been tested by experience and stamped by 
uccess ; the teacher, fitted at all points, was ready for 
;ork. Friends were ready with time and thought to 
elp in carrying out the work. Having thus all the 
nportant essentials, who could doubt that the rest must 
>llow } 

In our own enthusiasm for Miss Buss and her work 
; seemed to Miss Jones and to me that all that was 
ecded was to make the case known. We were both 
ccustomed to the use of our pens, and placed ourselves 
t Miss Buss' service, beginning first by an appeal to 
ur own personal friends, with enough of success at the 
utset to justify our going on. But we soon discovered 
lat beyond this range things were of a different order. 

I had seen so much of the kindness shown by Mr. 
nd Mrs. S. C. Hall to all sorts of philanthropic effort 
lat I fully counted on their help. In addition to the 
\rt Journal^ Mr. Hall was editor of Social Notes, and 
Irs. Hall had not given up the 5/. James' Magazine ; 
) that we saw here our way to a wider public. 

H 
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The reply to my appeal seems worth giving in 
extensoy as a measure of the public opinion of that day. 
If a woman who had made her own mark on the world 
in ways out of the beaten track, could so write, what 
must have been the feeling of the average woman, to 
say nothing of the narrowminded and ignorant? Mr& 
Hall was, besides, amongst the foremost who showed 
interest in higher education in being one of the earliest 
of the lady-visitors at Queen's College. 

Here is the letter — 

" 15, Ashley Place, Oct. 31, 187a 

"My dear Annie, 

" I dare say you learned a good deal at the Sodal 
Science meetings. But women have no business on platfonns. 
They have enough, and more than they can accomplish, in per- 
forming the duties which God and Nature have assigned them — 

'' I too am most anxious to find employment for women, and 
would give every female, rich or poor, a trade — call it a profession 
if you like — so that she could help herself. But this is not to be 
done by sending her to College Examinations. 

" There are not a greater set of * fnuffs * and extravagant fellows 
in life than our College lads. It is not by theffi that the busints* 
of life is carried on. Do you want to educate girls in the *arts 
as practised in the Universities ? 

" 1 have no fault to find with the arrangements of the Laivc^ 
School, except its incompetence to provide the means which wiD 
enable women to exist. They should be taught trades — painting 
on glass and china ; hair-weaving ; certain branches of wJitch- 
making (as abroad) ; confectionery ; cooking — each half-dozes 
^'oing into training for this at least once a week ; clear-starching;— 
triuies, in fact. When I was a girl I went down once a week into 
the housekeeper's room to sec how jellies and blanc-mange, soups, 
and pastry were made ; to learn the quantities and help to do ali 
s/te did. 

" This did not prevent my accomplishments going on ; or my 
riding and enjoying all the amusements a country girl could ha\"e. 

"If a revolution came I know I could have found pupils to 
leach French and music to. I could have made a good nurse, 
or housekeeper, or clear-starcher. 




•• 
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'' I would also have every boy and girl learn the Latin grammar 
finty or at the same time as the English. In law-copying, for 
instance, which young women should be trained in later, knowledge 
of Latin is invaluable. 

^ No ; dear Mrs. Laing never told me of Miss Buss' new plans. 
She Is really so good and right-thinking a woman that I wonder 
how she would give the sanction of her practical name to any plan 
embracing 'Collie Examinations,' by way of making women 
useful or bread-earning members of society. Better, more useful 
education in what can be more practically useful, without being 
nnsexed, is what they want, but are not likely to get while such 
women as Emily Faithfull lead the van. 

" I saw some time ago you were restless and uncertain on the 
question of Woman's Rights, which might almost be defined as 
Man's Wrongs. Your head would work you up at one of the 
Cambridge Examinations, and now and then work up a clever 
woman, but what good was to arise from that if a revolution came 
I cannot understand ! 

** I should, indeed, be astonished if your father ' went in ' for 
College Examinations for girls I 

'* I hope you will not endeavour to enlist X *s sympathies in 

College Examinations for women. Dear darling ! any strong- 
minded notions would be a source of trial to her admirable 
husband, and do her no good. 

** I am sorry you have taken up this matter. 

** Yours sincerely, 

"A. M.Hall. 

*' 1 shall have a great deal more to say on this matter hereafter, 
if I live." 

This letter was as discouraging as it was unexpected. 
But I bided my time. Happily, Miss Jones had suc- 
ceeded better. She not only received a donation of 
£10 from Miss Caroline Haddon, but Mrs. Oflford, Miss 
Haddon's sister, became a member of the Board, and 
by her practical knowledge gave a sympathy most 
helpful to Miss Buss. Hearty adherence had also been 
secured from Mr. E. C. Robins, a successful architect, 
who made schools his sp^cialM, Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Robins proved valuable friends to Miss Buss' work, as 
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they have since done to the Hampstcad High School 
to the New Technical Schools, and the Hampstead 
Branch of the Parents* Union, started by themselves. 

Mr. Robins first of all demanded a personal state- 
ment of her needs from Miss Buss, as he said — 

" We arc interested in Iter ; in her experience ; in her aspira- 
tions ; — we want to know her ultimate aims. We want a sketch 
contrasting what is provided for middle-class boys with what is 
provided for middle-class girls ; also how this particular scheme is 
likely to effect the desired result." 

This paper was accordingly drawn up, with Miss 
Buss, Mrs. Robins, Miss Jones, and myself as honorary 
secretaries, and we confidently expected to get the 
;^iooo which was then the modest limit of our hopes. 

Soon after this all the friends of the movement 
were gathered together at a drawing-room meeting at 
Myra Lodge, that they might see Miss Buss, and hear 
from herself of her plans. Her notes at this time are 
in curious contrast with those written nine years after 
in the height of her fame — 

** Nov. 20, 187a 

"Mv DEAR Miss Ridley, 

" Many thanks for your note; you have worked hard 
and successfully. I have invited several people, but as yet the 
number of acceptances only amount to fourteen. 

** Mrs. De Morgan is interesting people in one plan. 

" I hardly think we ought to .isk Miss Garrett just now; she is 
almost worn out with meetings, having been obliged to attend two 
and even three a day, since the election excitement began. 

*' My notion is to get a mixed meeting, in Camden Street, the 
week after next, and then we can have speeches from the gentlemen. 

** I am hopeful about next Wednesday's meeting ; the thing i$ 
to interest women, and to convince some of them of the necessity 
of schools for girls. Then to answer as far as possible any objections 
so that they may be armed to meet them. 
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" I have to go to a Council meeting in Queen's Square, so am 
rather hurried. 

" Yours sincerely, 

" Frances M. Buss." 

" Myra Lodge, Dec. i, 1870. 
" Dear Agnes, 

** Will you and Miss Ridley make up a list of the names 
uid addresses of the ladies present at our meeting yesterday? 
Your lists and mine will probably complete the number. 

" Were you content ? I thought it a great success to have so 
many ladies. Including everyone, there must have been forty-two 
w forty-three. 

** There had been a meeting of trustees yesterday, when it was 
decided that we should hold a parents' meeting at Camden Street 
next week, and a public meeting in the Vestry Hall the week 
iftcr. That is why I could not announce a meeting for next 
week. 

*• With love and best thanks, 

" I am, yours aflfcctionatcly, 

*' Frances M. Buss." 

Certainly the thing then needed was " to interest 
ivomen " generally in the subject. There were, of 
course, a certain number of women deeply interested in 
everything relating to the status of women, educational 
or political. But at that special time these two groups 
were fully occupied, the one with Miss Davies' new 
venture at Hitchin, and the other with Miss Garrett's 
election on the School Board. These two ladies them- 
selves took full interest in Miss Buss' plans, as she did 
in theirs. But they all needed funds from the outside 
public, and demand and supply were far from being 
equal. 

Public opinion in 1870 was very much what it had 
been in 1849, and to most persons the stir about im- 
proved education for women seemed very unnecessary. 
Most women were quite satisfied with their own girls, 
md did not trouble about the rest ; and till women 
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cared about the subject, it could scarcely be expected 
that men would rouse themselves. Thus, out of London's 
millions those really concerned in this question might 
be counted by hundreds, and persons who for objects 
that really interested them would give hundreds, or 
even thousands, thought themselves very generous if 
they gave units or tens to the new movement. 

Nothing could show more clearly the indifference of 
the public to higher education than the insignificance 
of the details of the work of the next two years. They 
may, however, be worth noting, on the principle on 
which the mother treasures the baby-shoes once belong- 
ing to the strong man, who, since those first uncertain 
efforts, has left deep " footprints in the sands of time." 

The year 1870 ended with what was then a vcn* 
great and important event — one of the very first public 
meetings concerning the education of girls — held at the 
St. Pancras Vestrj' Hall, under the presidency of Lord 
Lyttclton. Very considerable interest seemed to be 
excited in the larger world outside the immediate circle 
of friends, and hopes rose. One important practical 
issue came immediately in the addition to the governing 
body of the Rev. A. W. Thorold, Vicar of St Pancras 
(afterwards Bishop of Rochester and of Winchester;. 
Both in his official capacity, and as having been a 
member of the Schools Inquiry Commission, Dr. Thon?ld 
was a most valuable supporter of the work. 




CHAPTER II. 

"WE WORK IN HOPE." 

** It never yet did hurt 
To lay down likelihoods and forms of hope." 

With the success of this first public meeting, it was 
hoped that the tide had turned. On Februar>' 15, 1871, 
a drawing-room meeting at the house of Mr. E. C. Robins 
gave still further encouragement. I had prepared a 
paper, entitled ** Pearl and Sea-foam,*' contrasting the 
solid work of the education given to boys with the 
evanescent glitter of that thought to be sufficient for 
girls, and giving an account of Miss Buss' work and 
aims. 

A good discussion followed, in which many persons 
interested in education took part. The immediate 
result was the active adhesion of Mr. John Neate, who 
undertook to interest some of the City Companies. 
This was a real advance. Hitherto there had been a 
general agreement that "something ought to be done," 
and that "somebody ought to do it;" but it was also 
generally agreed that " somebody else " was responsible 
for action in the matter, and we had not yet found this 
very essential personage. The discovery was now made 
that in the City Companies, which had done so much for 
boys, we should without doubt find all that could be 
desired. 
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The prospect did indeed seem hopeful. We had 
already on our own governing body a member of the 
Merchant Taylors' Company in Mr. W. Timbrell Elliott 
Our new friends, Mr. Robins and Mr. Neate, belonged 
to the Dyers' and the Clothworkers' Companies, and 
all three gentlemen became, within a short time, the 
Masters of their respective Companies. We had, how- 
ever, to wait quite till the end of the year before the 
first large donation of ;^ioo from the Fishmongers' 
Company set the example, afterwards followed by the 
Ikewcrs' and the Clothworkers* Companies in the gift 
of the school-buildings. 

Mr. Robins printed the first copies of " Pearl and 
Sea-foam," which were found useful in our next effort 
to secure £yy^ in C^ donations, for the barely necessar}' 
furniture in the two schools. Miss Buss had left the 
[greater part of her furniture in Camden Street, and had 
gone to an empty building at 202, Camden Road ; but 
about this time she writes — 

" If wc could raise j^^oo in addition to what we have, I think 
wc might, for the present, let the North London Collegiate School 
go on alone. 

** The first thing next term will be to apply to City Companies 
for the Civndcn School. 

" I am very busy, as you can guess, and you will not mind this 
work. 

" I could send such a statement to some people, I think. 15ul 
I would suggest that the whole trouble should fall on you, by your 
giving your name and address as Hon. Sec, or receiver, or any- 
thing you like. Any names I obtained I would send to you." 

" March 21. 
"What a very nice woman that Australian lady must be! 
Somehow I have been in a depressed or out-of-tune condition all 
day, and now — faithless that I am — your note comes to cheer mc 
up and give me fresh hope. How wonderful is the all-prevailing 
law of compensation ! Sunshine and shade vary our days." 
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"March 37, 
fhcCiiy people are not lo be moved to do anything that U noE 

City. Honour nnd glory follow there, so there ihcy will work. 
Sir. Rogers is nboiit Co >>|icn his arhool, and when it is done, 

be published, with a tlourisli of [nimpels, ' See wliat the City 
It inaugurates a new era,' etc. But, after all, what matters 
le irork is done ? 

Mr. Rogers has already been attacked, I nssurc you. I went 
ht off to Mr. Joweit, some time since, to strengthen him, i( 
sary, by ar);um«n[s in behalf of girls. 

Sli» D^vics helps me as much as she can, but lier energies, 
its, hopes arc all centred in the ColU-ge. She cannot well 
ir two difTerent things at one time, and it is for this reason 
he is not one of aur trustees. 

Hierc are three City men who have in their hands a capital 
a £yOtOO° — half of this is to be spent on a girls' school in 

ii,. 

Nothing but an organized opposition through the Charity 
aiision will make them do anything else. ^15,000 on one 
X, and that in the City, where it is not wanted, especially if 
Logers' school be opened 1 I mean to try and get a grant out 
an — they have given three grants, each of a thousand, to 
logers — but, you will see, they will give another thousand to 
rt his girls' school, and they will give nothing to us, because 
e not in the City. 

^ere we begin with nothing— in the Camden School, at all 
u We must work on and get publicity, then we may get 



"March 27, 1871. 
rtrs. Grey's letter came to-day. You will see tliat her paper 
lelp us a little, but not very much. 1 have no idea as to an 
catc' Dr. Hodgson is at Bournemouth — Mr. Cooke Taylor 
m nothing of^Mr. Lee is the only person I can think of now, 
here are several reasons against asking him. Between now 
le 3tst could we not get some one to pay us a visit and speak 

nsf 

will send Mrs. Grey your paper, but 1 rather think she had 

Ay holiday trip was delightful. . . . 

VUI you tell me when we meet whether you would consent 

OOM one of ' «/ ' trustees ? " 
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" May 9, 1871. 

*' How brave and earnest you arc ! It is such a comfort to me- 
You can have no idea of what work and worry I have to face, and 
almost single-handed. 

" Please accept my proposal to become .a trustee. Your help 
will be invaluable to me and to the Cause, and, as a trustee, you 
can say and do much more for us. 

" Let me know if you accept." 

** May 23, 1871. 

" I want to sec you ver>' much. You v/crc unanimously elected 
a member of our Board yesterday, and were also, at my request, 
put on the Memorial Committee, which is to deal with the ques- 
tion of cipplications for money from Companies, etc. 

*' I have written to ever so many people, but have no moit 
names. We have got a list of the Companies, of their clerks, of 
their styles, * Worshipful,' etc. 

** The /^5 collection was well received yesterday when I men- 
tioned it at our meeting, and the list has gone to the printer. I 
am really quite hopeful fibout it. 

^* There are 112 girls in the Camden Schools now, and I want 
you to write, if you can, to Irwin Cocks, Esq. (or Cox?), editor of 
the (j//tv//, 346, Strand, st.iting what we are doing, how we haw 
started this school, etc. He would probably insert it, and then .1 
friend. Miss Chcssar, would write a short leader about it. 1' 
seems rather too bad to trouble you, but I really am too overdone 
with the inner work of the two schools to be able to do much io 
the ouier work. 

** Mrs. Laing will put our papers into Mrs. Craik's hands, 
to-morrow- D. M. Muloch, I mean. 

** Can you tell me for certain what is Sir John Bowrings 
Company ? We must begin with that." 

Lady Bowriiig had gone over the schools with mc, 
and, like all who saw them, was charmed with her visit 
She had promised to secure Sir John Bowring's interest 
with his own Company and with the Gilchrist Trust 
From the latter help came in scholarships. 

lUit of the uses of ** Pearl and Sea-foam " none 
gave me so much satisfaction as this letter from Mrs. 
S. C. Hall— 
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"April 6, 1871. 
** My dear Annie, 

** If it please God to prolong my days and my ability to 

^iirky ^ier I have been able, by my exertions, to add a small 

^ddhkNial ward to the Great Northern Hospital, my present im- 

is that I should like to help the educational plan of Miss 

Bat I never could devote my heart to two things at once, 

^Ud that Great Northern Hospital is what I shall work and beg 

ftr— and nothing else — during the next year. I hate bazaars, but 

ttcre is no other way that I know of to get the necessary funds — 

ticept a concert — and, at present, I can only grope my way. 

** Mr. Ruskin has not been here since Christmas, but I can say 

anything to him, now that I know him so well ; and, after I have 

had scHoe hospital talk with him, I will give him your ' Foam,' and 

uk him to see Miss Buss' schools. 

"He is most charming. It always does my heart good to see 

bim playing with the dogs on the hearthrug. Oxford takes up a 

jood deal of his lime. Miss Hill looks after his cottages. Dear 

little Joan Agnew is to be married this month. I am so glad she 

s to live at Denmark Hill. She is such a lovely darling. 

•• I am very glad Mr. Hall suggested that art work to you ; 

Hily don^t make yourself ill over it. 

•* With warm regards to all, 

" Your affectionate friend, 

•* A. M. H.' 

After Mrs. S. C. Halls first letter I had met at her 
house both Mrs. Laing and the Rev. T. Pclham Dale, 
friends of Miss Buss, who warmly took her part. After 
much effort, Mrs. Hall and Miss Buss met at last, bein^ 
mutually attracted. 

Some extracts from Miss Buss* letters at this time 
ihow how very busy she was — 

** Mrs. S. C. Hall and I have not converted each other yet. 
kVhy .' Because she was not well, and I did not go ! " 

And later — 

** Mrs. Hall asked me yesterday to j^o to lunch with her to- 
norruw. Hut, most unfortunately, I had enj^agcd a railway 
:arria^c to t.ikc the girls in my house to Windsor, and cannot 
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possibly send them without me. I could go to-morrow afternoon, 
but I have a meeting of my Dorcas Committee, followed by a 
teachers* meeting. Both these must be given up if I go to Mrs. 
S. C. Hall's, and, as you have already met this Indian gentleman, 
it seems scarcely worth while, either for you or me. 

" I am glad Mrs. Hall is being led to see that a woman may 
have cultivation, and yet be able to mend a glove. Why people 
should insist on thinking that the education which should make a 
man must be injurious to a woman, is, to me, perplexing." 

Though Mrs. S. C. Hall declined to beg for us 
licrself, she did very good service in introducing Miss 
Gcraldine Jewsbury, who threw herself heart and soul 
into the work, bringing many useful friends, and, abow 
all, by her own bright, breezy nature, cheering Miss Buss 
in many an hour when hope was low. 

"Miss Jewsbury has raised again some hope— only I fear she 
li.is not had so much experience as you and I, in asking and 
failing. She is quite charming. 

*' Monday. 

'* These sugj^'estions of Mr. Robins' have been carried out, as 
you see. By to-morrow night, every member of every court of 
every Company will have had an invite to Friday's meeting, and a 
cirriilar of the Camden Schools. 

" 1 liave asked Miss Cobbe to help us to publicity, and Mr. 
Kdwiii II. Abboit, of the City of London School, will speak. 1 
will see about Mr. Hompas. 

" Invitations have been sent to every parent in both schools; 
have been left at every house in the High Street. 

*' I have bought twenty-eight prizes, have ordered labels to put 
inside, have harangued the Camden girls, have divided all wf 
^irls, and have had a dreadful day's work. Hut one hopes on, 
and I have been for years accustomed to find * after many days." 

At the prize-giving of the Camden School the 
Lord Mayor (Sir T. Dakin) took the chair, and there 
were present the Lady Mayoress, Mrs. Laing, Mrs. 
Burbur)', ^liss Emily Davies, the Rev. Edwin Abbott, 
Mr. h'itch, Mr. Joseph Payne, and other friends of 
Higher Education. Dr. Abbott, head-master of the 
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ity of London School, spoke very strongly on the 
Jty of the Mayor and Corporation to provide for girls 
hools similar to those of their brothers. 

On the following day Lord Dartmouth presided 
'cr the meeting for the Upper School, also held at 
t. George's Hall, Langham Place, at which Harvey 
ewis, Esq., M.P., and Arthur Roebuck, Esq., M.P., 
Ts. Grey, Miss Jewsbury, Mrs. Henry Kingsley, and 
any others, were present 

A few days after the meetings, Miss Buss writes — 

"We arc agiiaiing beautifully. Dr. Storrar read me a 
ivate, but very encouraging note from Lord Lyttelton, saying 
at we should have some endowments as soon as they can lay 
eir hands on any. 

'•This will probably be very useful to us. As Mr. Robins 
ys, our school must be the first of a series, encircling the 
ity. Boys go immense distances to the City schools, showing it 
>uld be better, physically and morally, to have the schools 
ithin reach of the parents. Constant railway travelling is bad 
r growing lads, and there is no telling the amount of moral 
jar>- from companions in railway carriages, of whom the parents 
low nothing. 

"This cannot be tolerated for ^/V/j/ . . . 

"Do you smile inwardly at our getting the start.'* Whether 
ccessful or not, we are first in the field, anyway, even in the 
ty. I feel quite lighthearted because — you will not guess — but 
r. Danson has been at work over the accounts, all day yesterday 
d all day to-day. He is so thoroughly business-like, and so 
od-natured and patient, that it is a sensible relief to me. He 
.s time and knowledge, and is willing to devote both as his share 
work. 

** I think we shall leave London, by the night mail, on Friday 

time to catch the Hull boat to (iottenburg, which starts at six 
n. on Saturday. 

"As I am always very sea-sick, the rest I so much want will 

got on board by means of being compelled to be still. 

** My beginning of that last sentence wants an explanation, I 
?, so now you have it. Collapse comes on, in a mild form, after 
cks of work, at the rate of fifteen hours per dicni. 1 trust by 
z time we reach Gottcnburg to have recovcicd. 
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^' Mr. Robins asked me to the Swan-hopping dinner ; but as 
it is on the 7th, I must not give up a week's holiday for it. So 
Mr. Lee is going to advocate our cause privately as opportunit)' 
ser\xs. 

" Mr. Elliott has invited me to the Merchant Taylors* dinner, 
on Thursday next, in the Crystal Palace. To that I am going; 
more, however, from policy than from inclination, as it is vefy 
possible I shall have to sit up best part of the night to pack for 
my journey, and put away all other things until my return." 

** Did it ever occur to you that packing, etc., or indeed, any- 
thing peculiarly womanly, is difficult, almost impossible to a 
woman who leaves home, day after day, at 8.30, and does not 
return, often — well, sometimes till 10.30 at night? That is my 
programme lately. But how much I talk of myself. . . . 

'^ I am obliged to break off hastily. I have been waiting at 
Myra Lodge for visitors who have not come ! Quel bonkeur !^ 

" July 24. 1871- 
"This morning Mr. Lee and I met Dr. Storrar and Mr. Robins 
at the Mansion House. The Lord Mayor spoke most pleasantly 
to us. He will give us a note, which Mr. Lee proposes to have 
lithographed, and a copy of this will accompany every memorial. 
The Lord Mayor was particularly agreeable to me, and con- 
gratulated me warmly ; he is very much interested indeed, and 
hopes to pay us a visit in working hours early next term. At all 
c\ cuts, the Lady Mayoress will come — we must keep her up to it 
The census shows a steady decrease in residents in the City ! " 

•'July 27, 1871. 
" Pray read the attack on us in to-day's Times, The fight has 
begun. We are not really in opposition. Any school in the City 
oix'Hcd by Mr. Rogers will not prevent the necessity of a Camden 
Town district school. 

** 1 only trust the Lord Mayor will not back out !^^ 

Happily, the Lord Mayor stood firm, and wrote a 
strong letter of appeal to go out with the memorial to 
the City Companies. 

Miss Buss' holiday was most profitably spent in 
Sweden and Denmark, where she gathered many 
cilucational facts and theories, and where she found 
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the Swedish desk, which she was the first to introduce 
into English schools. 

The September campaign began with the Lord 
Mayor's appeal, but progress was still very slow. Miss 
Geraldine Jewsbury's warm sympathy was still a great 
comfort, but her letters show the difficulties encountered. 
Speaking of one friend, she says— 

*' I must neither ask her to subscribe nor to ask her husband ; 
b fact, I could not rouse her interest in this quarter. She says she 
ind her husband have embarked so much in the cause of education 
diat they can do no more. But /'/ ts all for boys^ of course. How- 
^tXy £s is £$y and I think more of it than any other £$ ^ ever 
earned. I could never have believed in the difficulty of getting 
money for such a good purpose if I had not tried, 

" Give my love to Miss Buss, and tell her not to lose heart. 
But it is tr>ing and uphill work I Only her example strengthens 
others in all ways." 

" Selwood Park, Sept. 3, 1871. 

** Dear Miss Ridley, 

*'The enclosed letters will show you that I have not 
forgotten that poor Mr. Ruskin was to be my main hope. His 
illness has been very serious, and I know not at this moment where 
he is. I shall certainly see him when there is any chance of his 
being able to take thought of anything. 1 know how much interest 
he would have taken in the schools, and, I hope, will take in 
them yet. 

'•The lady on whom I most trusted to give me money has 
ijiven me just nothing, and no promises even, nor expression of 
interest, and the aggravating thing is the reasons she gave ! She 
b.is anticipated for tico years the sum she gives to charitable 
Directs or social progress to— the Society for Advancing Female 
SulTr.ige ! I I 

•* 1 have been entirely unsuccessful so far, but am not going 
to \iisc hc.iri nor hope ; for success does not depend on whether 
in <>b'cct is sup|X)rted by many or by few. And I feel that these 
schools are just the most important step that has yet been taken 
for women, giving a solid foundation of good training, and Miss 
lluss has been raised u[) and trained for the emergency. She is 
\\**\n'z the real needful work without mindini; the clatter of nonsense 
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that is being talked about Woman's Rights, and all the rest of it- 
The waste of vioney is the least part of one's regret. 

** My counsel and advice is, first, to write to the Lord Mayoi 
and tell him that his example would be readily followed, anc 
entreat him to lead the forlorn hope and give a small sum o 
money. I would write the letter gladly, ovXy you can do it better 
and are in the midst of the business of the schools. 

" I will write to Mr. Roebuck, and see if he can rouse an; 
interest. Do you also write to Mrs. Newmarch. Tell her ih 
urgency of the matter ; write such a letter as she can give he 
husband — not too long, but urgent. Write to Miss Cobbe, and be 
her to make an article of appeal in the Echo^ and at the same tim 
interesting. Shoot all these arrows at once^ and some of tha 
will hit. 

'^ I feel ashamed and disgusted at the tardy and small respons 
you have met with ; but, as nothing really good ever dies cot, 
am not cast down, and I feel just the same interest as at firs 
I have still one card to play for you, as I have not made my appe: 
to Mrs. Huth, and that 1 will do, both to her and her husbsuu 
sending on your letter. Do not let Miss Buss lose heart. Giv 
my love to her, and tell her that though I have not brought i 
anything yet it has not been for want of talking and trying. Thci 
is always a dead pull in all undertakings to get them uphill ; th 
wheels seem to stick fast, but, after a while, if this pull is conHnuti 
they move. Let me hear from you again, please, and 

" Believe me, yours very truly, 

** CfERALDlNE E. JEWSBURY.' 



.. M 



I wrote to Mr. Ruskin, mentioning Miss Jewsbury' 
request, and with great pleasure received a kind Icttc 
in reply, expressing interest in what I had told him c 
the school, and of the feeling of the founder. Bu 
having at least three times more work on his hand 
than he was able for just then, he could do nothing ti 
after the Christmas vacation, when it might be possibl 
for him to come to see what was being done and wh< 
he might be able to do to forward the work. 

It was always a regret to us that this visit nev< 
came to pass. Miss Buss and her girls missed whs 
would have been a great delight, and Mr. Ruskin aU 
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the sight of heaUliy and womanly work and play 
ould not have failed to please as well as to cheer 
its hope Tor the future. 

i Buss' letters for the next few months show the 
f the strain of suspense and of hope deferred — 

'■ Myra Lodge, 10 p.m., Sept. 27, 1871. 
ten minuter' leisure till row, dear Miss Ridley. Teaching 
>raint;, ii large Dorcas meeting in the afternoon, and nn 
ming inns of business correspondence— not nearly gone 
jfet, however. 

it, un answer from the Goldsmiths has come. You do not 
w told what that answer is. 
idea hiu struck me th^t it might be well for us to ask 

have subscribed so far whether they give 10 one school 
n juidthci ? If not, let us divide the subscriptions, and so 
T to Camden Street some of our money. This is between 
DOW, at least ... 

) not think we must, in any way, appear adverse to the 

'ement tmder Mr. Rogers. 

el we have forced him into action, and, as our motive is 

iromen generally, and not the women of Camden Town 

liave driven him to act is one result, and a great one, of 

lization. 

f I think of the division of subscriptions is that no doubt 

the people would prefer to help the poorer school. If so, 

prefer their subscriptions going in the way they wanted. 

e that my old pupils help their own old school, and do not 

be new and unknown one. . . . 

vc written to the Lady Mayoress, and will write to Miss 

iking her to let me coil. Of course I shall give her your 

liat a dear, bright, ever young heart Miss Jewsbury has I 

id done nothing but interest her, your work would have 

i/. She has saved me almost from despair at least on 

n't mind our Board meetings, and really have never but 

1 like what we suppose a caged lion to be. 

I now the amount of the work, and the sort of unsettled 
are in, that overdo me. But Mr. Danson is helping to 
ooey nutters to order, and to be relieved of the manage- 
iiat would be really a comfort. 

I 
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"Wc h«ive now 190 girls in the Camden School; one father 
has come to live in the neighbourhood on purpose to send four 
girls. I scarcely know what to do for teachers, and am in corre- 
spondence with all sorts of people. Old pupils do not seem 
available, or they are not mature enough. 

" We must have some more furniture too, as there is not enough 
in Camden Street for the present number. The ventilation in the 
Camden Road is not nearly good enough ; but I am compelled 
to acf, and so must risk observations from the Board. \Ye ought 
to be thinking of building for the Camden School; but money, 
money, where is it to come from ? 

*' I hear Mr. Mason, of Birmingham, who has just spent 
^200,000, or some such sum, on his orphanage, intends to girt 
;^ 30,000 to education. Mrs. Sheldon Amos went to him about the 
Working Women's College, and got a sort of promise. I alwys 
intended to get at him if 1 could ; so, hearing of her visit, I wrote 
straight off to the wife of the Town Clerk of Birmingham, Mrs. 
Hayes, to ask for an introduction, saying a visit to Birmingham 
would be nothing if there were the least hope of getting help: 
even if one only induced him to give part of the money 10 girls 
at IJinnin^ham something would be gained. A visit there is 
therefore looming. Mrs. Hayes gives me a warm invitation to 
her house. She knows me through an old pupil, who is governess 
to her children, and called on me here when in London. 

'* (,.\h, ah, how I wish we could get a fine building for the 
Camden Road School ! We do want a lecture hall and a g>mnasinni 
so much.) 

*' Two school concerts are on me next week, and a good dtil 
10 think of ill connection with them. Musical men are not easy- 
xoin^ : e;ich one will have the best places for his pupils; each 
will j^o his own way. Most schoolmistresses have to deal with 
oiR' only ; 1 have three, and also three young women ; the laiict 
were fairly manageable. 

"A ^ood second would be a great relief to mc, and would 
enable me to work at something less than express-train speed—* 
s])(:ed thai cannot be continued for very many years. It would be 
worth while to raise the pay of my second, as she became moi* 
useful. I never have time to prepare my lessons, which is almost 
in(li:^pcnsal)le if one wishes to teach well. 

" There has been quite an avalanche of storms nused by 
parents lately, mainly because 1 have had to engage a gwernesi 
ftof trained in the bchf)ol. She does not therefore understand 
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IT ways, and causes me much worry ; but she is really a good 
hristian girl, one who will do well in time. But, as I tell her, 
have to suffer during the process of her instruction. 

^ If the Birmingham invite does not come this week, as I hope 
: will not, on Friday I hope to go to Mrs. Hodgson, at Bourne- 
MNitby till Monday night — Monday being our half-term holiday, 
nd most of my house-girls away. Mrs. H. is the dearest, 
weetest, brightest, most unselfish creature, and 1 love her dearly ! 
foa will believe me, when 1 say how much I am learning to love 
DO. I cannot bear to hear of your being tired. Pray take rest 
umI get well. 

** Always your loving 

"F. M. B.» 

There came at this juncture a very bright ray of 
encouragement in a gratifying letter from the Princess 
of Wales. As the Queen had given her name to the 
first College, it was thought that the Princess might do 
no less for the first Public School for Girls, and the 
Memorial Committee made the request, on the principle 
of "nothing venture, nothing have." 

The following letter was addressed to the Rev. 
Charles Lee, as the chairman of the Memorial Com- 
mittee : — 

••Sir, 

" I am directed by the Princess of Wales to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of a letter signed by you, in conjunction with Dr. 
J. Stoirar, on behalf of the trustees and governors of the institution 
established in Camden Town for the promotion of secondary in- 
struction for girls, 

**Hcr Royal Highness fully recognizes the importance and 
preat need of improvement in the education of girls of the poorer 
Diddle class, and believes that the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls, with its Lower School, will not only to some 
rxtcnt meet this want, but that it will also serve as a model to 
iimiLir schools, the est.ablishmcnt of which in other parts of the 
kletropolis, and in the country generally, it may encourage. 

'*Thc Princess of Wales, therefore, has much pleasure in 
hcccding to the request that her Royal Highness would allow 
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these schools to be placed under her patronage, and has difci'w 
me to forward to you the enclosed cheque for fifty guineas as bcf 
Royal Highness' contribution to the funds of the undertaking- 
" I have the honour to be, sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

'* M. HOLZMANN, Private Sccrclan 
*' Sandringham, Nov. 15, 1871." 

In response to this cheering bit of news Mii 
Jewsbury at once wrote off — 

** Manchester, Nov. 26, 1871. 

'' I am very glad indeed about the Princess. It is the best 
all the many kind things she has done. How did you get at ha 

*' I will write myself to Mr. Novelli, and am going on Toesd 
to Sir Joseph Whitworth's, and will see if I can mo\-c him 
help us ! Give my love to Miss Buss. She will * sec the fr 
of her doings ' yet ; and she does not know how much her pitii 
endurance has strengthened the hands of the many (of whom \ 
may never hear) who are wearied and ready to lose heart in th 
labours. I can speak of what her example is to m>*sclf.'' 




CHAPTER III. 

"THE SISTERS OF THE BOYS." 

" No man will give his son a stone if he asks for bread ; but thousands 
4 men have given their daughters diamonds when they asked for books, 
nd coiled serpents of vanity and dissipation round their necks when they 
sked for wholesome food and beneficent employment." — F. P. Cobbe. 

The great event of the year 1871 — from the educational 
x)int of view — was the meeting of the Society of Arts, 
it which Mrs. William Grey read her able paper on 
Secondary Education for Girls, in which was contained 
:he germ of the Women's National Education Union, 
ind the Girls' Public Day Schools Company. The 
:hair was taken by the Rev. William Rogers, whose 
jrcat school for boys in Cowper Street was just com- 
pleted, and the audience included most of the distin- 
guished leaders in educational movements. 

Mrs. Grey took up the question of higher education 
*or women in all its bearings, and, recognizing the needs 
vhich had to be met, proposed the formation of "an 
Educational League," to embrace all who were actively 
nterested in the question, and having for its object — 

to carry what might be characterized as the Educational Charter 
f Women — first, the equal right of women to the education con- 
idered best for human beings ; second, the equal right of women 
D a share in the existing educational endowments of the country, 
nd to be considered, not less than boys, in the creation of any 
ew endowments ; third, the registration of teachers, with such 
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other measures as may raise leachini^' as a profession r. .•= 
honourable and honoured for women than it is for men." 

The discussion following this paper will always 
retain historic value, because, as both sides had free 
scope, it represents the exact estimate of women whii 
prevailed at that period. For the women of the tttcntielb 
century — in the serene enjoyment of the results of :hc 
work of the nineteenth century — it will have an intcrcs: 
of which wonder will form no small part The women 
of 1 87 1, as they listened, had long since ceased w 
wonder, but they had other feelings which, hapiu'iV for 
the readers of 1971, will also have acquired the historic 
value which attaches to all relics of a far-away past. 

It was when presiding at this meeting that Mf 
Ro[^crs made the speech, of which every one heard >. 
much during the next two years, a speech thai shoAci 
hf)W he also had yet to learn from exj erience the diffi.:- 
encc between efforts for bovs* and ctTorts for ;;::> 

Ill proposing the vote of thanks for Mrs. Grj;. > 
p.il>cr, Mr. Rogers remarked that he could not a;:.^ 
with t>ne statement —that there was no demand on :hc 
l)art of p.i rents for a higher education ; on the contrar;. 
lliere was a widespread dissatisfaction with the prcs.:'. 
^tate of tilings. Ikying anxious tt» e>tabli'»h a .;::^ 
*^ihi>i)l in connectiiMi with the Hovs' Middle-c!a>s Sch-* 
in London, he sent round a i»aper tt» the parent > of ir- 
l)»y> -numbering about eleven hundred — a-^kin^^ ih^' 
opini»»n. and Ik- received answers, and promi>e^ thai th* 
•;irls should Ik* sent, from abi>ut five hundred. He a'.>. 
dispiiitd till- statement that *' where pounds were ^ul 
^erilu'd for the Imvs there was difticultv in 1:01:1".: 
• liilliiv.'s fen ihi' '/iris." a^ he hi-lii-ved that funds \\..u'.- 
l>«- iD-lhcoinin'' >o mmjh a^ iln- leal dirficuilv -of >uilal'C 
sile> and I'oinl leaehers -had been met. 
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In passing, it may here be noted that during the 
year following this meeting Mr. Rogers succeeded in 
securing the required site and teachers, and thereupon 
made his appeal for the girls — the " sisters of the boys." 
For the boys, in one single meetings he had obtained 
promises of £60,000, to which another ;^ 10,000 was 
added. It was the work of months to collect for the 
girls the sum of £tfiQO, much less than one-tenth of 
what had been given for the boys. What eventually 
became of this ;f 5000 will be told in due course. 

On the strength of Mr. Rogers* speech at Mrs. Grey's 
meeting, I wrote a letter to the Daily News, stating 
that the Camden School was in full possession of the 
essential points of teachers and pupils, and now needed 
only jfi'sooo for a suitable building. 

To this appeal there was no response in money ; 
but, on July 6, 1871, I had a note from Miss Buss 
which showed that interest had been excited — 

'* Dear Miss Ridley, 

*' Miss Mary Gurney has been here to-day, and she 
talks of writing a paper for the Leeds meeting of the Social 
Science. I told her about you, and asked her to write to you, 
and I also said that a sketch of this, the only public school for 
girls, would probably lead to more useful, because more positive, 
results than another paper on the general question of girls' 
education. 

** Miss Gurney is the daughter of the shorthand writer to the 
House of Commons, and is deeply interested in all educational 
questions. 

** She has made our acquaintance only from your newspaper 
paragraph. 

*' 1 felt what the little children call naughty on Monday — 
wearied, dejected, worried, and over-anxious ! ! But body pre- 
vails, as you know, over mind, and I felt very sorry for what I 
said to you. 

** I send you a Daily News of to-day. The leader will help 
on our appeal. Only the editor, all the way through, speaks uf 
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*boys* instead of * children/ which would include bojrs and 
girls. 

" We meet to-morrow ? 

" Always yours, 

" Frances M. Buss.' 

Early in July a letter of mine in Public Opinion 
had been followed by a discussion on endowments for 
girls' schools, which I finally summed up as follows :— 

" Now, however, we may hope. In this implied support of the 
Lord Mayor we see far more than help to the Camden School 
We see in it a hope of some large and united public effort, througb 
which the Camden School will be only the first of a series en- 
circling London, and everywhere meeting the same want. A great 
step has been taken in the City, in Mr. Rogers' proposed new 
schools there. Two other City schools are also proposed. It 
must be remembered, however, that the resident City population 
is steadily diminishing. To benefit girls truly the schools should 
come to them in the suburbs." 

Referring to this hope, Miss Gurney writes — 

'' I am extremely obliged to you for your kindness in thinking 
of my paper, and sending me such a helpful letter about it. 1 mill 
«;et the Illustrated A'e^i's. I will also venture to write to Mis* 
Cobbc, and I will look at your letter in Public Ofiinion, I think 
I have advocated just the same view in my paper. The difficolt)' 
seems to be to constitute the central authority. Any Middle<lass 
scheme ought to be very superior to our Elementary Education, 
which has grave defects. And then, where are our suitable teachers 
to be found ? From my experience of the world there arc few 
people like Miss Buss. It will never do to have the teachers of 
Elementary schools, l^ut of course .ill these difficulties must be 
nut with spirit. 

*' I have been so much interested in your arguments in fa\*our 
of public schools, of many of which I had not thought, but I Kgcft 
with all. I should have liked to copy it into my paper, and have 
acknowledged your kind help, but had not room ; so I have stolen 
some of your ideas, which I hope you will pardon, and have woven 
them in with a curious (German report from Frankfurt Your 
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*^0Ufrhts in favour of a * mixture of classes ' and ' true independ- 
^*^ce ' have long been favourite hobbies of mine ; but your idea 
^^ an esprit dc corps was quite new to me, and I think it most 
"^luable." 

In the Eclio of October lo, 1871, there is a report 
^f the Social Science Meeting at Leeds, saying— 

"The time of the Education Department to-day was wasted for 
^ Jong time by two factious men. They spoiled the discussion of 
the papers by Mrs. Grey and Miss Gurney on the special require- 
ments for the improvement of the education of girls, by two childish 
speeches, the one in disparagement, the other in eulogy of woman. 
Mr. Baines (the president) had the greatest difficulty in shutting 
them up." 

In the same day's issue of the Echo there is a some- 
what sarcastic letter from Miss Cobbe, commenting on 
Mr. Rogers' happy visions of help for girls* education, 
and demanding the practical realization so long deferred, 
and especially a(;lvocating the claims of the Camden 
School to a fraction of the help so liberally bestowed 
on the brothers of these girls. 

The outcome of Mrs. Grey's papers — read before the 
Society of Arts and the Social Science Congress at 
Leeds — was a large and enthusiastic meeting in London, 
in November, 1871, when the Women's National Educa- 
tion Union was formally inaugurated, with Mrs. Grey 
as president for the first year. In the year follow- 
ing H.R.H. the Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lome) 
became president, with a goodly array of well-known 
names as vice-presidents, and an acting committee of 
Educationalists, professional and amateur. Of this com- 
mittee, Mr. Joseph Payne, Chairman of the College of 
Preceptors, became the chairman till his death in 1875. 

The Woman's Education Journal, edited by Miss 
Shirreff and Mr. G. C. T. Bartley, served as the special 
organ of the Union, lasting for over ten years, and 
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containing a summary of the most important e\'ents of 
a decade rich in interest for all women. 

Miss Buss' Journal-letters refer to the rise of the 
Women's Education Union, and also to a suggestion 
made by a friend that Mrs. Grey, having the public 
car, should make an appeal through the Times for the 
Camden School — 

"Nov. I, i8:i. 

" Di:au Miss Rii)I.k\', 

** Miss Gurney called on Monday. She is willing to 
join Mrs. (Prey's association — the National Union for Improviiy 
Women's Education, or some such name. May I give in your name 
as a member, and perhaps worker .•* I think we ought now to print 
an account of what wc have done— what say you ? Your pamphlet, 
* Pearl and Sea-foam,' is almost out — I have only two copies. 
Trom what Miss Gurney said, I think she would write a pamphlet* 
but I told her I would consult you. Please tell me your opinion. 

** When you can, 1 want you to enter into our inner life, and 
then some fine day write an account of it — perhaps after my time, 
who can say ? At all events, a detailed account of Cheltenham 
College for Ladies was road, at a Social Science Congress one year, 
and perhaps you might do a similar thing for us at a future time. 

** There is a talk of getting representatives of different educa- 
tional b;;dics on Mrs. (irey's National Union Committee. If so. 1 
hope you will represent us. Hut that appointment must be made 
by the Doard. 

*' This must be the tenth letter, so you will forgive its jerky 
style. Our concLrts went otTwell and were well attended. 

** Your verj- loving 
"Arnu- 

" ^'()^l do not know my ' pet name ' — that given me by my dtjr 
wee nephew ? " 

Miss Buss was elected on the Council of the Educa- 
tion Union as representative of the Schoolmistresses 
Association. She was also of great use in sending 
information, through me, to a sub-committee of which 
I was for a time a member. 

In readiness for the need of which Miss Buss speaks 
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I had been collecting material for an enlargement of 
•* Pearl and Sea-foam," but as Miss Gurney was willing 
to make the schools the text of her pamphlet (issued 
later as No. 3 of the Women's Education Union Series), 
her offer was gladly accepted. In this pamphlet Miss 
Buss' schools are recognized as the model on which 
those of the Girls' Public Day Schools' Company were 
afterwards formed. 

In December, 1871, Miss Gurney writes — 

** I am extremely obliged for all the trouble you have taken with 
my paper. It has been a very difficult task, especially after writing 
00 the same subject before. I hope you will read my Leeds paper 
in the Englishwoman's Review last month. 

^ I most fully feel the truth of all you say about Miss Buss. I 
think her personal influence most wonderful ; and, although 1 
cannot say that she has awakened any new enthusiasm in me, 
because an educational enthusiasm has been always a part of 
myself, yet I think I am able to see and appreciate her rare worth 
and talent 

"And yet, in this paper, we must not say anything which will 
appear like flattery to those who do not know her." 

Miss Buss* own words gave her appreciation of the 
help rendered to her own work by this pamphlet — 

" Myra Lodge, March 25, 1872. 

*' Mv DEAR Miss Gurney, 

**The pamphlet shall go out to-day to Mrs. Gilbert. 
It seems to me that we cannot circulate your paper too widely. 
Will you order another one thousand copies, or, if you think more 
will be wanted, let us have two thousand. 

"Should not a copy be sent to the members of the Council of 
the Society of Arts, and of the Social Science.^ Copies will be 
wanted for the annual meetings of both these sociciics. 

** On all hands I hear how glad people are to have so clear a 
statement of our plans. 

" The Merchant Taylors have given us fifty guineas and the 
Dyers five. As yet^ no other Companies have responded to our 
appeal. . • . 
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" Dr. Hodgson says he has read your paper with great interest, 
and that he trusts this strong appeal may help us. He asks whence 
you quoted him ? 

*^ By his advice, I have sent some copies away. During tbe 
Easter recess — from the 17th to the 29th of April — I hope to go 
to Edinburgh, in order to see the five schools of the Merchant 
Companies : 4400 pupils under one management — two schools for 
boys, and two for girls (one of the latter with 1 2cx> pupils, and the 
other with 500), and one mixed school. 

" Do you see the Examiner? It is very liberal in the women's 
questions. A pamphlet, containing a reprint of many — well, J«w/ 
— of its articles has just been issued. 

" I think you will not mind my saying that e^fcry one likes /£»J^ 
pamphlet — so far as my knowledge goes. When are we to pay 
for the first edition ? 

'* With all kind regards, 

" Believe me, yours most truly, 

" Franxes M. Buss. 

*'To Miss Gurncy." 

But this comes some months later. In the mean 
lime, Mrs. Grey had to buy the experience that after- 
wards led to the formation of the new company. The 
Journal-letter of November 18, 1871, alludes to the 
inaugural meeting of the Women's Education Union— 

" Nov. 18, 1871. 

"Mrs. (ircy's meeting was well attended yesterday, but oddly 
enoui^h not one word was said of our schools. This does not 
matter much, however. 

*' Mr. Forster's suggestion is admirable, and ought to be carried 
into execution at once. I think Mrs. Grey would make the appeal ; 
at all events, I will ask her this evening. For the Camden School 
only, however, for women, we want about ;£5000. 

" It will not do to include the other at present. Miss Gurney 
has l;c};un her paper, but I am not very clear about it. I was so 
worried by visitors on Wednesday, when she came, that she and 
I got only half an hour together, as she had to rush off to Mrs. 
Grey's committee. 

** If only an agency could be started, with which I was not 
ostensibly connected, what a comfort it would be ! But just now 
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the applications for governesses are overwhelming, and they entai 
correspondence which is not compatible with the inner school 
work, which / ought to do. But at present I see no outlet. I 
never have leisure to prepare any lessons at all, and it is only this 
week I have even been able to give an account of my holiday trip 
to Sweden — among the pupils. Denmark is waiting still ; it is 
necessary to digest one's materials, to draw up heads, etc., and 
these require leisure. 

"Do you remember the peasant girl, now a first-rate teacher in 
Stockholm t Also the Danish peasant girl, who is mistress of the 
orphanage at Holstermunde ? . . ." 

"Dec. 8, 1 87 1. 

" I fear my last note was pitched in a low key. Mrs. Grey's 
letter enclosed will show you there is no occasion for jubilation, 
but I am better, having nearly struggled through my heavy cold. 

" We had a very long sitting on Monday, but got through some 
business, one part of which was that the Treasurers were em- 
powered to take another house for the Camden School rather than 
refuse pupils ! I gave my furniture, valued at ;£ 140, in the Camden 
School, to the trust. My scholarship is to be invested in Consols, 
to my disgust, as that will only produce 3 per cent. 

" Mr. Harries and Miss Ewart are to audit the accounts on the 
22nd, and I wonder where the accounts would be if Mr. Danson 
did not give so much help to us. Do you know, Mr. Danson is 
perfectly delightful. He is so business-like, so kind and patient, 
that I can't see what I should do without him on the one side, and 
a certain Annie R. on the other. And I mean this. 

" We are all quite sick with anxiety about the Prince of Wales, 
who is said to be dying. I cannot help being sad about the poor 
little Princess — our Princess. My dear love to you. My little 
housemaid is waiting for this to post it, and it is past ten, so 
good night.'' 

"Board Room, 202, Camden Road, Dec. 12, 1871. 
" Trust for carrying on the North London Collegiate School 

for Girls. 
'* Look at this ! 

"Dear Annie, 

"Are we not getting business-like ! Mr. Forster's sug- 
gestion of a lecture from Professor J. R. Seeley is a good one, but 
I doubt whether we should get as much as £\oo from the lecture ; 
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and as Professor Secley is already largely pledged to the Hitcbin 
College, I also doubt whether he would lecture for our movcmcni 
only. But wc can try. I know both Professor and Mrs. Seek)". 
They have visited me at Myra, and I have visited them. Mis. 
Seeley is a niece of Mrs. De Morgan. 

" Your loving 

" Arnie.'' 

This last suggestion came to nothing, but Mrs. Grej' 
wrote to the Tivi€s, setting forth in the strongest way 
possible the claim of girls in general to the help so 
freely given to boys, as well as the special claim of the 
Camden School, not only as recognition of Miss Buss' 
services, but from the fact that the school was in full 
work, and therefore proved conclusively not only the 
need for such a school, but also that this need could 
be met. She told how Miss Buss, " with a self-sacrifice 
as rare as it is noble, had voluntarily handed over 
the fruits of twenty years* labours " for the benefit of 
^irls, and then, for these same girls, asks that Miss 
Buss' generosity may be supplemented, for the t^'o 
schools, by a quarter of the amount given to the one 
school for boys in Cowper Street, since, otherwise, it is 
to be feared that — 

'' these schools and their able and devoted principal, Miss Buss. 
must break down under the strain put upon them, and a great 
work which has already done so much for the better training of 
>;irls, and promises to do more, will have to be abandoned." 

Among my correspondence of this date, I find a 
note respecting this appeal which might account in 
some measure for the small response it received — 

" The Times won't do things gracefully. I enclose you Mrs. 
Orey's admirable appeal on behalf of the Camden Schools, which 
I cut out of the outer sheet of the issue of yesterday. The redeem- 
ing feature is that the letter is what printers call *dispIa}'ecL 
Unfortunately, however, people who buy the paper at the book- 
stalls frequently leave the advertisement part behind I " 
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Within a month after this first letter Mrs. Grey wrote 
again to the Tifnes, stating in detail the response given 
to Mr. Rogers' appeals for boys, and giving as her own 
experience, concerning the appeal for girls of the same 
class, the following most noteworthy result : — 

" The answer to my appeal for the Camden Town Schools for 
Girls, founded by the energy, ability, and generosity of Miss Buss, 
has been £^7 2s. 6d., of which ;£2o would have been given whether 
my letter had been written or not ; so that the net result of my 
appeal to this great Metropolis on behalf of the sisters of the boys 
for whom such a magnificent endowment has been received has 
been, in fact, just £27 zs. 6^." 

This second letter brought in about £100 more, 
raising the result of Mrs. Grey's appeal to ;f 147 2s. 6d. 
The total amount collected by all, after three years of 
hard 'work, came to not more than £700. 

And yet Miss Jewsbury's hopeful words, written 
about this time, were quite true. Public interest was 
roused, though not as yet to the point of generous 
giving. Miss Jewsbury writes — 

"Give my love to Miss Buss, and wish her a happy New 
Year. The idea of a thorough education for women has now, 1 
think, taken hold of the public mind, and will be followed by the 
desire to obtain it. Miss Buss's schools will bring forth abundant 
fruit. She has borne the burden and cold of the day, but her 
work will take root. There was a notice of Mrs. Grey's letter in 
the Manchester Examiner and Timcs^ and a leading article too. 
I had seen a nice letter of Mrs. S. C. Hall's yesterday. Yes, Mrs. 
Grey is charming, and good to the core." 

The subject was in all the papers. Miss Cobbc did 
good service in the Echo^ and Miss Chessar in the 
Queen. Our hopes had naturally risen high when Mrs. 
Grey took the question up so warmly. The disappoint- 
ment was proportionately great. 

And, bad as this might seem, there was yet more to 
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follow. During the six months since the reading of 
Mrs. Grey's paper before the Society of Arts, Mr. 
Rogers had collected ;f 5000 for a girls' school in the 
City. But some City endowments — the " Datchclor 
Charity " and others — had been found available for 
girls* education. Consequently, at the seventh annual 
meeting of " the Corporation formed for Promoting 
Middle-class Education in the City of London aiid tlu 
Suburbs,'' it was proposed that the £$000 — collected for 
girls expressly — should be used for the new hall of the 
Cowpcr Street School for Boys (already endowed with 
^60,000), this particular sum being just what would 
make up the ;^i 1,000 needed for a new hall. 

Several voices, notably that of Alderman Bcsley, 
were raised against this act, and mention was made 
that this sum was all that was asked by the Camden 
School, in the suburbs, and very close to the City. But 
the motion was carried. 

It was to no purpose that leading journals, as well 
as " educational enthusiasts," were ** aghast at the 
announcement that a sum of money contributed for the 
special purpose of endowing a middle-class school for 
girls is to be devoted to the purpose of beautifying and 
enlarging the present middle-class school for hoi's." 
The thing was done. 

That the school on which so much had already been 
expended should, in addition, take the sum, which, 
comparatively small as it was, would have sufficiently 
endowed the one existing school for girls of the same 
class, was a blow calculated to wound to the utmost 
the women who were devoting themselves heart and 
soul to the effort to help these girls. Mrs. Grey, in a 
letter to the Times^ expresses this natural feeling with a 
strength that was not in excess of the provocation re- 
ceived, as she says, " It was with painful astonishment. 
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not unmingled with bitter feelings/' that she had read 
the report of the meeting. Her letter ends with a still 
stronger appeal to the editor — 

** Will you, sir, not raise, in the name of the nation, a protest 
which caniiot be so easily set aside ? Will you not at least make 
it clear to the public that this is not a woman's question, but a 
man's question, a national question, and that to leave uneducated 
one-half of the people — and that the half which moulds theassocia- 
tioiis, habits, and life of the other half — is a course so suicidal that 
of the nation which deliberately follows it we are tempted to 
exclaim in bitterness of soul, 'Quem deus vult perdere prius 
dementat ' ? " 

Miss Buss naturally shared in this bitter feeling, to 
which she thus refers — 

" You have received my outburst of indignation about the City 
corporation ? Fancy coolly alienating the money collected for a 
girls* school, and then handing it to the boys' school, on which 
ONLY £60,000 have been spent ! Then the land in Southwark, 
purchased as the site of another school, is to be sold, and the 
proceeds handed over to the same school. Of course, it would be 
infinitely more useful to build a school at Southwark than to spend 
the money on the City school. 

" A protest might well be sent from us against the recent act 
in the City — on public and general grounds. Of course we could 
not have any claim to that ;^5ooo. But it is no matter. Do not 
trouble about it. But I do feel so impatient and weary sometimes I 
Still, I try to be faithful. Unto the end, let us hope ! 

" Really, I am very despairing, spite of success so far." 

But "impatience" and " despair " were never more 
than passing moods with this strong, brave spirit, whose 
faith went deep down below all check or discouragement. 
Here are two notes which end the year 1871 and lead 
in 1872 — 

" Myra Lodge, Christmas Morning. 
"My dear * Annie,' 

" A very, very happy Christmas to you and to all you love ! 
*' Will you read Mrs. Grey's note ? 

K 
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" Will you come here for me, or will it be less fatigmng to yon, 
for me to meet you at the Swiss Cottage Railway Station ? Please 
send word by bearer, and the hour. If the latter plan be agreed 
on, we had better meet at 10.30 or 10.45. 

" After our interview with Mrs. Grey, will you return to lunch 
with me, and let us have a quiet afternoon together? A qwi 
afternoon for me will be delightful. No consciousness of work 
neglected, and no responsibility, will make it really enjoyable to me. 

" If you will return here, I will ask Agnes to come also. 

" Yours always affectionately, 

" Arnie.'' 

" Ryde, New Year's Day, 1872. 
"My dear Annie, 

"A very happy New Year to you and yours! Will 
you accept the enclosed motto,* in loving remembrance of Amic 
and New Year's Day ? It is a motto one needs to keep in constant 
remembrance. It is the hardest of all life's lessons, that of resigning 
one's self to an All -guiding and Almighty Hand above. . . . 

" I am already much better for leaving behind all responsibilities. 
It is very cold. On Friday, or Saturday, I expect to go toSa 
Moor House, Bournemouth, Hants (Mrs. Hodgson's), for a few 
days. My love to you and to Agnes. 

" Yours always affectionately, 

" Arnie." 

* This motto is, "O God, for Christ's sake, do with me, in me, to 
me, by me, for me, as Thou wilt, this year ! " 
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This new departure tended rather to hinder than to 
help on the endowment of the Camden School, of which 
the very raison d'itre was a rate of fees too low even to 
pay for buildings, a dividend being quite beside the 
mark. 

Money had come in, though slowly, for the furniture 
of the Upper School, and this was now quite self- 
supporting, though very inadequately housed. What 
would, in this school, have gone towards a dividend, 
went instead to the salaries of the teachers, higher here 
than in any similar institution. 

But for the Lower School an endowment was ab- 
solutely necessary. Hitherto, Miss Buss herself had 
provided all that had been needed beyond the money 
subscribed. She had not the very faintest intention of 
fulfilling Mrs. Grey's desponding prognostications of the 
abandonment of the scheme as a result of the public 
apathy. The precise manner in which it was to be 
carried out still remained to be discovered, but she never 
wavered in her intention that, somehow, it was to be done. 

During the year 1872 the pressure on Miss Buss 
seemed to be a little increased by this new departure. 
In June she writes of it — 

** Several people have written to me about the j£5 shares in the 
Brompton School, and my ire was rising. 

" Mrs. Grey's handing over all Mr. Morle/s ;C5oo to purchase 
shares in the new school shows pretty clearly — in addition to the 
Goldsmid gift — what chance we have of help in that quarter. 
There can be no doubt that the new school movement is leaving 
us high and dry, 

*' I do not feel aggrieved by the Union in the least. It only 
makes me more determined to act. Miss Davies shuts herself into 
one bit of work ; Mrs. Grey into another ; I into a third. . . . 



school-buildings in this and similar cases. But the council decided to 
start its own schools, and nothing came of this proposition so fv a$ 
regarded the Camden School. 
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^ Mr. Rogers' suggestion about the Columbia Market (have you 
seen it ?) if acted upon, will prevent our getting any help from the 
City. He says the market is useless — turn it into a splendid 
school far girls I I hope the suggestion may be acted upon ; if 
he takes it up, he will soon get the money needed. We shall have 
no chance at all. The City Companies will vie with each other in 
starting this magnificent scheme. City men like to *' live in bricks 
and mortar ' — not to say stone. To live in human hearts is not 
durable enough. 

" Between the two schemes, we shall be swamped entirely if 
we do not take the bull by the horns and make a huge effort." 

There was no real antagonism between Miss Buss 
and the Girls* Public Day School Company. She was 
very glad of the work, and helped it in many Wtiys, as 
is shown in Mrs. Grey's letters — 

" 18, Cadogan Place, June 18, 1873. 
"My dear Miss Buss, 

"... I am troubling you again in this matter as there 
is a proposal before our Council to adopt your scale of fees in the 
new school. . . . 

" Several people have told me that your meeting yesterday was 
a splendid success. I congratulate you heartily, and sincerely 
regret not having been able to attend. 

" I wonder whether I shall live to see similar success won by 
the Company's schools? If we could but get a duplicate of you I 
should feel very sure of the success, whether I live to see it or not. 

" Most truly yours, 

" M. G. Grey." 

In September, 1874, the following letter was receivxd 
by Miss Buss from one of the foremost supporters of the 
St. John's Wood and Hampstead High School for Girls, 
a lady whose enthusiasm had first been roused by her 
efforts to help Miss Buss' work — 

"My dear Miss Buss, 

" I am hoping to work for the St. John's Wood School, 
though on the whole: I have met with little sympathy. One of the 
objections to the new school will amuse you vastly, namely, that 
all the people to whom I applied said that they would not like to 
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subscribe to a school that might in any way interfere whh yocn, 
and that the near (!) neighbourhood of St John's Wood to Cajndca 
Town might have this disastrous result Nothing that I could siy 
convinced my opponents. . . . If we cannot get the bdp of the iiH 
telligent and influential persons here, what shall we do ? ... I M 
sure that you can do much to help us : your name coold be oo oar 
committee, though we should not expect you to work. 

" Yours truly, 

" E. TOLMt." 

Miss Buss at once took shares in the company, 
giving her name to the committee, on which I acted as 
her representative. Many of her own friends were 
members, as well as educationalists like Dr. Abbott, Dr. 
Angus, Professor Huxley, Professor Carey Foster, and 
Mr. Norman Lockyer. The new school was built by 
Mr. Robins. 

In the mean time her own work went on slowly 
enough. The main hope was now in the Endowed 
Schools* Commission, since the constitution of both 
schools had been arranged in harmony with schcme> 
drawn up by that body. 

Whilst one-half of the governing body of the North 
London Collegiate and Camden Schools for Girls hac 
formed the memorial committee, occupied with uayj 
and means, the remaining members had devoted them- 
selves to working out the details of the constitution, 
both parties uniting for the general board meetings^ and 
there discussing all points in common. 

In Dr. Storrar, who had all his life been closely 
connected with great educational bodies, having helped 
in the development of the London University and of the 
College of Preceptors, we had a practical educationalist: 
as also in Mrs. Burbury, who, as the daughter of Dr. 
Kennedy, had breathed education with her earliest 
breath ; Miss Kwart, too, was in like manner bom to 
public spirit, as the granddaughter of the William Ewart 
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to whom William Ewart Gladstone owed his name, and 
as the daughter of a distinguished member of the House 
of Commons, who, for forty-six years, helped in every 
advanced public work, especially the London University. 
Dr. Storrar and these ladies, in particular, spared neither 
time nor pains in working out the scheme, and in en- 
listing sympathy with its objects in all likely quarters. 

But, in the beginning of 1872, the Endowed Schools 
Commission had not finished its work, and help from 
this quarter was still remote. Some extracts from Miss 
Buss' letters at this time show how very slow was the 
progress made in getting funds — 

"January 10, 1872. 

*• Mr. Ellis privately has sent a cheque for £20 to the Camden 
School. Lord Calthorpe has done the same, but as yet there has 
been no other response to our memorial letters. 

" Mrs. Newmarch writes a kind note, to say she means to pay 
us a visit when she can, and she sends a guinea from * Mrs. Brown.' 
We are getting on, though slowly." 

"Myra Lodge, Mar. 10, 1872. 

" The Camden sites and leases have been pressing much on 
me. Nothing has been done about the site. The lawyers are too 
dreadful. The land tenure is so complicated that it seems hopeless 
to understand it I 

** I want to talk to you about oiir\xy\n% to get up a City meeting. 
The Lord Mayor is favourable to female education. I wrote to 
Mrs. Dakin, asking for an introduction to the Lady Mayoress, but 
Mrs. Dakin is abroad. I shall try next Saturday through another 
channel." 

" Mar. 22. 

" Miss Gurney's paper seems to be stirring up much interest. 

" The Edinburgh Schools will be open during my holidays. So 
I propose to leave for Edinburgh on the morning of the i8th of 
April. Miss Chessar^ who is going there next week, will make 
inquiries about apartments for us. You mean to go, I trust ? 

" I want to visit the Dollar Schools, as well as the Merchant 
Company's Schools, and on the road home I should like to stay a 
day or so at Newcastle. I must be again in London on Monday, 
the 29th of April. 
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" Dr. Hodgson has prepared the way for my admission, and be 
says I * shall find open doors.' " 

" Mar. 25. 

'* We are to have a city meeting. At least, Mr. Elliott and I 
are empowered to try to get one up. 

" I am very weary to-day, having been late last night. I ha« 
not an hour to myself, except on Sunday before church, tiU Tuesday 
evening, every moment being filled with appointments — I mean 
after school hours." 

" Bournemouth, Mar. 30, 1872. 

" All being well I will go with you — not without you, I tnist— 
to Mrs. Mawson's, on 27th of April. 

** The memorial to the Princess has not gone in, nor that to 
the Baroness Burdett Coutts. Nothing has been done about our 
City meeting. I am so tied down by the annual exams, that 1 
hardly know where to turn or what to do, or rather, what not 
to do. 

" I am having, however, perfect peace here. It is a most lovely 
place, and I should like you to know my dear sweet friend Mrs. 
Hodgson ! She knows a good deal of you." 

" April 5. 

*^ Mr. Harries thinks the City meeting would be a failure. The 
Lord Mayor could not lend the Mansion House for anything not 
Metropolitan or National. 

" This school was 22 years old yesterday ! " 

" April 10. 

^' About Lord G. H. I do not care a rush. Only if we women 
had not submitted to the humiliation of begging from all sorts of 
people, on any or no grounds, where should we be ? . • . 

'^ I have sent a book, papers, and a note to-day to Miss 6. 
/ think the note, though short, might move a heart of stone ! 

"If you can come on Friday evening, pray do. Mr. Payne is 
very anxious to talk philology with you. I have asked all sorts of 
people who have been offering me hospitality, and all the women 
teachers in both schools. It is desirable that I should do some- 
thing for my fellow-labourers from time to time. 

** The Lady Mayoress is going to the Camden School on Friday 
next, at 2.30. Do you care to meet her } " 

" April 2a 

*^ Mrs. Tolmd's success is delightful I I have thanked her for 
enlisting the Baroness, but have omitted to say anything about 
the prizes. 
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** 1 did uk about a schoUrsbip, and I have invited the baroness 
' ]wy B> a visit A notice of the j£io donation shall be sent to 
1 the papers.* 

The " Edinborgh Schools " here mentioned had beeii 
toraUy opened hf the Merchants' Company of that 
ty. Using the money of various old charities that had 
iDen into utter abuse, they had made five thoroughly 
9od schools on the latest and best principles, two for 
yg%, two for girls, and one mixed. The first school 
u. arranged for 1200 girls, and had proved a great 
Kcess. 

The account of this work had naturally been of great 
(terest to Miss Buss, and, as she knew that there had 
!eo every advantage that could be derived from the 
>3session of ample means, she was anxious to see for 
srself what had been done. She therefore devoted her 
■aster vacation to the visit to Edinbui^^h, in which I 
:comp3nied her, dating from this happy time that 
oser intimacy which it was my privilege to enjoy, 
>r. Hodgson's introduction to Mr. Thomas Knox, the 
[aster of the Merchants* Company, made our way 
■mething of a triumphal progress, as I find in my 
tters home the record of " intense attention from hosts 
' masters and other people — to Miss Buss, of course, 

moving round her like an attendant satellite, and 
doing in reflected light" I was still young enough to 
; amused at Mr. Knox's description of the "two ladies 
3m the south, eminent educationalists," doing my best 

sustain the character. I could at least appreciate my 
>portunities in hearing the talk between Miss Buss and 
r. Knox. Even apart from their friendship with Dr. 
odgson, they found a strong bond in their educational 
mpathies. In my journal I find him described as — 

"A tall, fine-looking man, nith a grand head, and, I should 
Ak, a great heart. It is he who chiefly has carried the great 
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reforms, sweeping away one abuse after another by the force of his 
strong will and steady purpose. One is struck by his pathocism. 
His feeling for Edinburgh breaks out constantly, and one an lec 
that his public duty lies as near his heart as any private intotsi, 
while he takes as his family all human creatures, especially lU 
young things, from the scholars of the Merchants* Compao)*! 
Schools to the waifs and strays of his own special hobby, the 
training-ship. It is exquisite to see how this great, strong nua 
speaks to the old women at the Home and to the children, wilk 
tender consideration for each individually as well as in geocnl 
kindness." 

His wife and daughter were absent, so we missed 
seeing his home life, but he showed us all that was most 
worth seeing in his beloved city. To Miss Buss it was 
real holiday, and nothing seemed too much for her in 
that busy week which to me was something of severe 
mental strain, as well as unwonted physical exercise 
We must have marched up and down miles of stone 
passages and stonier staircases ; and I find more than 
once the record that I stayed at home to rest, whfic 
Miss Buss took in a few more schools. A •• Home for 
Boys," and another for ** Aged Poor," are •* merely in- 
cidental " in a day which includes an Art School, and * 
School for the Blind, in addition to the ordinary- school-. 
\Vc saw all the Company's new institutions, and Fctic* 
Colk-j^c. as well as Hcriot's Hospital, and the older 
foundations. 

The palatial structures and perfect appointments of 
all these schools made Miss Buss, as she said, ** go raging 
wild with envy/' but this did not prevent her from care- 
fully noting all there was to sec. Nothing was over- 
looked that was in any way suggestive. She found a 
j^ood system of girls* cloak-rooms, afterwards adopted 
with her own improvements, in her own new buildings 
Slie noted that Scotch scones were more wholesome 
than Knglish buns for the children's lunch, and in the 
future secured a Scotch baker to supply them for her 
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own girls. She discussed time-tables and all the in- 
tricacies of school management, while I listened and 
marvelled, and felt more and more like an eminent 
educational fraud. 

Among the few things actually novel to her was the 
teaching of pianoforte playing in classes, eight girls 
being taught at eight pianos at the same time by one 
master. Perfect time was thus secured, as the discord 
otherwise would have been quite beyond endurance. 
Some modification of this system was afterwards intro- 
duced by Miss Buss into her Upper School. 

One thing that roused her disapproval, amidst so 
much that she admired, was the position of the women- 
teachers, who, if employed at all, held only inferior and 
ill-paid posts. Whilst in Edinburgh, she lost no chance 
of putting in a word for them, and after her return to 
London, she wrote : " I am firing shells into the Edin- 
burgh schools one by one — Mr. Knox, Mr. Pryde, etc. — 
to make them use the Local Examinations. Professor 
Masson has been here this morning, and he advises me 
to go on, as good may come of it." 

Wherever Miss Buss went she acquired new ideas ; 
but she also scattered them broadcast. As I had an 
introduction to Miss Eliza Wigham, the well-known 
leader in all philanthropic movements, we found our- 
selves in the centre of work of all kinds, being well 
pleased to discover that though Edinburgh might be 
ahead in education, London could still hold its own as 
regarded the employment of women. 

I find that we had an afternoon tea, to which leading 
workers and teachers were invited, of which I record : 
"At our party we have had a grand seed-sowing. 
Everywhere Miss Buss throws out hints and suggestions 
likely to bear good fruit. There are many persons who 
will remember the talk to-day." 
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At Gateshead it was just the same. She secured 
several pupils for her friend Mr. C. H. Lake ; and, 
although the sisters of these boys became pufals at 
Myra Lodge, she at that time set going the idea of 
the Girls' High School, soon afterwards started, wfaidi 
took the younger members of these families book 
herself. 

Before leaving Scotland we paid a visit to Dollar, 
where Miss Buss saw her ideal system at work, as she 
here found an old-established "mixed school" Her 
theories were, on the whole, confirmed ; but she found 
some drawbacks, which made her content to wait till 
all the perfect conditions could be secured. 

After Dollar, we had a few days of quiet« with 
delightful drives in the scenery round the Bridge of 
Allan, where our friend Mr. Forster chanced to be 
staying at the Ochill Park Hydropathic Establishment 

The whole trip was full of interest, and not the least 
part of it was the delight of having that full mind pour- 
\\Y^ itself out on all possible subjects, and in scenes 
where the historic and poetic associations add a ncu 
charm to the beauty of nature. 

But there was still more to come in an event which, 
important as it was in itself, acquired still greater force 
when taken in connection with the feelings excited in 
Miss Buss' heart, by the sight of tlie richly endowcv2 
l^dinburgh schools. 

W'c broke our journey southwards at Gatcshcaii, 
where we visited Mrs. Mawson at Ashficid, a house 
well known to many a worker as a place where 
pleasant things arc wont to happen, and therefore 
most suitable for this most happy occurrence. The 
large family circle had gathered round Miss Buss» to 
hear her recent experiences, and to ask about her 
own work, entering into her hopes and plans for the 




■tme of tibe schools, when a telegram was brought to 
ter. She read it ; and, after a silent pause, rose and, 
S the room, put her arms round me in her own 
e way, as she said, with rare tears in her voice 
• ia her eyes, "Miss Ewart has given £1000 to the 
^Mndnn School 1 " 

How much this meant to the founder could be 
OBown only to those who had learnt how near to her 
mit was this dream of so many years. If only Miss 
Ewart herself could have seen, as we saw who were there, 
he joy thus given by her generous act, she would have 
leen content, even without all that is still to come 
mt oi it to the girls of generations unborn, who will 
emember her name with gratitude. 

Miss Ewart completed her good work by a large 
oan, which made it possible at once to think about 
Niildings for the Camden School. Miss Buss lert me 
It Gateshead, and went back to her work with a 
«newed enei^ and courage, which come out ' very 
loticeably in the letters received during the next few 
reeks. 

" Myra Lodge, April 30, 1872. 
"A few lines before going 10 the great SufTrage meeting. 
'OTty new entries in the Camden Road. Thirty, so far, in 
^amdeti Street." 

"May 1, to. 30 p.m. 

** I was interrupted last night by the arrival of a mother — Mrs. 
Brookes, wife of the Psychic Force Mr. Crookcs. While she was 
lOdng, the cab arrived — no, no; just after she had done talking, 
be cab came with Mr. and Mrs. Sep, for me to go to the Suffrage 
aceting. We got back at one. We met everybody— Mrs. Tolmt* 
jDOng others. All day 1 was driving at express-train speed. At 
wo o'clock Dr. Storrar came in, and, as he had a committee at 
Jmnnity College at five, stayed till 4-3o- I had had no lunch, 
ind a coDOcil of teachers had assembled at four. 

" The meeting lasted till eight. Tired out, I walked home 
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with Miss Begbie, and found here Mr. and Mrs. J. waiting to 
arrange poor Mrs. B.'s affairs with me. 

'* They have just gone. The pressure of new pupils is enorxnous, 
and the reorganization of the school is also heavy. There is just 
the same pressure in Camden Street, but I have taken nothing up 
there, and cannot till to-morrow afternoon. Teachers, fumilDre, 
etc., are all to be found. 

"Did I tell you on Sunday night that I asked Dr. Storrar if 
the lender of the £yxio was Miss Ewart 1 He does not answer, 
so we can draw our own conclusions. 

*' I am to ask her to fix the time for a special meeting, and 
must do so to-morrow, if 1 can find a few minutes." 



" Myra Lodge, May 3. 

*' I am sure you will believe in the impossibility of my writing 
much. The whole day — four o'clock now — I have been walking 
about, organizing classes. 

'* How to dovetail all the subjects of instruction and the pufnls 
is a dif!iculty not to be described. Things are getting into order ; 
but 1 have found no housekeeper, and want a new teacher. 

" The Edinburgh papers are untouched, as I have not had a 
moment to arrange them. But yours will serve for the school- 
mistresses' meeting. 

** Don't be vexed, but the City meeting is quite off, so I judge 
from Mr. Elliott's remarks ; also there seems a feeling that all 
mention of us to the Princess Louise has been omitted. She 
called a meeting of Lord Lyttelton, Mrs. Cowper Temple, and 
others, to give her advice, and it seems Dr. Storrar wrote bier 
to Lord Lyttelton to express his vexation that Lord L. had 
not pointed us out as leaders in the question of girls' schools. 
We are to get at Princess Louise, but h(nu is not settled. Dr. 
S. does not think we can hold a City meeting. 

" Mrs. Bonham-Carter sends me £2^, You shall see the note. 

" My love to you and all the Ash field circle. My little stay 
there was so pleasant, 1 wish 1 were with you now. Did I fxt\ 
say how charming my Edinburgh trip was ? My companioa was 
such a dear, sweet girl. 

'* Did you find your new dress much tumbled, I wonder? 

" Love to Mrs. Mawson and her girls. 

** Did you not know that my Edinburgh trip was quiU 
(ielifchtfni to me ? " 
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" Myra Lodge, May 13, 1872. 

^ I had 00 opportunity of expressing my pleasure at seeing you 
again, so do it on paper. 

'*Dr. Storrar knew what Miss Ewart meant to do, and he 
knew what I only dimly suspected — namely, that she offered to 
fend the Cyooo also. 

''She paid the school a visit on Thursday with Madame 
Bodichon, and Dr. Storrar says she has grown into a regard 
for oar work. She was perfectly charming to me to-day, and 
especially about Mrs. Bonham- Carter's note. 

*^ I whispered that I could make ducks and drakes of the 
;C25 : buy a dress if I liked, as the money was given to me for 
my comfort ! She took me by the hand, and said she wished 
I would spend it exactly as I liked ; it really was at my disposal. 

J^ If Mr. Robins is not our architect, I am sure he will exonerate 
you and me. I hope he will. Perhaps things will go as we wish. 

^Dr. S. distinctly told me he thought Miss Ewart had no 
particular person in her mind^s eye. 

" I am going to Mrs. Tait in the morning, and out to dinner in 
the afternoon. 1 mention the latter merely to let you know thit 
I shall be hurried to-morrow.** 

" 202, Camden Road, May 28. 
" I fear I cannot manage to get to you to-morrow evening. 
TTicrc is a Dorcas meeting here, followed by a lecture, which will 
keep me vcr>' late ; and I have been under an engagement for 
more than a fortnight to go to Mrs. Arthur Arnold's At Home 
(A. Arnold is editor or proprietor of the Echo) at Stanley Gardens, 
nine o'clock.*' 

An introduction to the Rev. Stopford Brooke 
gave further pleasant encouragement as Mr. and Mrs. 
Stopford Brooke visited the schools, and were so much 
interested that they even spoke of sending their own 
daughters. The distance made this plan impracticable, 
but Mr. Brooke's interest was shown in other ways. 
Miss Buss writes — 

*' Mr. Stopford Brooke sent yesterday a cheque for ^13 8j. i \d., 
with .1 note saying his people were away, but he would try again 
ne.\: >c.ir. Decidedly the publiration of his sermon would be 
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helpful to the cause of education, but I hope the right place w-oold 
be given to Miss Davics. Please also take care of her note, which 
I enclose. Mr. Latham seemed to think we might perhaps gei 
;^30o a year for endowment. 

" The ' leaving scholarships * are like the ;^ioo a year, for three 
years, given by the Merchants' Company in Edinburgh. It would 
be delightful to send some girls to Girton College (papers of 
which I send you some copies) or to Germany, for music, etc. 

'^ If it is fine on Tuesday afternoon, what do you say to meetiog 
me here at six o'clock sharp, and of our going together to the 
Botanic Gardens ? 

^* We should at least be quiet ; and a walk would be pleasant, 
or a drive to the entrance, and a walk inside ? I want to see 
you." 

**June, 1S72. 

" Oh, how very heavy the work has been this week ! I was 
almost overdone this morning. Last Saturday, I had to hunt 
about for sites, etc. There is scarcely anything to be found that 
will do for the Camden School, and I have been nearly tearing my 
hair, because the ground opposite the Upper School may be sold 
for a chapel. It is very trying to see that splendid site, actually 
the only available spot in the district — nearly half an acre— com- 
manding Hampstead, Kentish Town, Highgate, and Holloway, 
and yet be unable to find any one willing even to lend on the 
security of the land and building. From eighty to ninety years is 
the length of the lease. I have been doing my best to get people 
to take up the Upper School — MY very own work — ^as Miss E\k*an 
has done the Lower, but so far have been unsuccessful Could 
we get at Mr. George Moore anyhow? Mr. Reeve, of Portland 
Chapel, is his guide, philosopher, and friend. Could we enlist 
Mr. Reeve? 

'* It is very wicked, I know ; but, all the same, I can*t help it 
1 feel quite sick with despair, with that land opposite, and such 
worry from overcrowding inside our school-house. We must 
refuse pupils. And we might have such a splendid school for 
three hundred girls ! If only we could get the sinews of war ! 

" Why should not Agnes write to Mr. Froude herself? Mrs. 
Arnold's soiree enabled me to speak to several people — notably to 
Mrs. Pennington, who is doing her best to persuade her husband 
to give us a thousand pounds. 

" I did not tell you that on Thursday morning I called on Mr. 
Jowctt at Cowpcr Street. He was occupied in taking over the 
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ols an American and the Warden of the Fishmongers. My 
was taken to his room, where was standing a tall, gentlemanly 
^yman, whom I at once recognized as Mr. Rogers. 
' At first the mere mention of my name did not strike him, but 
nitly he took up the card, peered curiously at it, and then 
ed round to me. We had some talk. I told him about the 
He said, ' Nothing venture, nothing get. You must take 
and. Secure it by putting your ;£i5oo down ; then go boldly 
le public with a clear^ definite scheme. People will not listen 
igue plans.' He said, ' Don't amateur your plans. Get a sur- 
ir ' (he mentioned one), ' pay him to get up the information, etc' 
I am quite sure we have been amateuring too long. We 
It to carry in Mr. Robins. I have sent his testimonials to 
Storrar, and Mr. Robins' application will come on on Monday. 
hree days Mr. Robins can put us into a position to say we 
\ so much. 

We must do and do and do. 

But Mr. Rogers says, 'We shall get no help for the Upper 

)ol.' I could have said, * You are a University man. How 

you get your education? From old endowments? or from 

father's pockets entirely?' But that would have been 

; so I was silent. 

I am resolved not to let the Lower School be put down on 

new land first. Both must be done together, or the Upper 

You see why it would be dangerous to risk the Upper 

ol. If we can only get help for the Lower — so be it. We 

:hen borrow for the Higher, and do the two together." 



CHAPTER V. 

TRIUMPH. 

* ' There is now no such thing as a * Woman's Education 
apart from that of education generally ; and the real question which bi* 
still to be fought for many a long year, I fear, is one as old as c dw^tw i 
itself : how is the child of either sex to be trained to the measure d ^ 
stature of the perfect human being ? " — Ldterfrom Mrs, Grty /# Miss Bao, 
Dec,^ 1881. 

In August, 1872, things suddenly assumed a frc>h 

• 

aspect. It was not till July, 1879 — still seven years 0: 
waiting and working — that the goal was finally at- 
tained in the opening of the new schools. But, from 
August 2, the date of a letter from Mr. Roby, the 
Secretary of the Endowed Schools Commission, to Mi** 
Buss, this goal came within sight This letter Miss 
Buss enclosed to me, with a few words of commcn:. 
which touched mc not a little. 

*' I send you a copy of a note which I got yesterday. I'leuc 
send it on, with my love, to Mrs. OfTord. It is the rcaltiatxA. 
probably, of our hopes. Yet I take it as quietly as I did Mtu 
Hwart^s donation of a thousand pounds—not ungratefiilh. 1 
tru^t. 1 have offered a meeting on Tuesday morning, but cipcc*. 
that will be too late. So, in October, things must be settled. 

*' I leave this place on Monday, so as to get through heaps oi 
wurk in town, befure starting for the Continent. My brother >cp 
will be in Brussels by the time we get there. Probably it will br 
better to say very Utile about Mr. Roby's note. * There's oub) 
a slip,' etc." 

The letter, of so much interest to us all« nn a» 

follows — 
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"92, Kensington Gardens Square, W., Aug. 2, 1892. 

^ Dear Miss Buss, 

'* I am very glad to be able to announce to you that 
ic Commissioners have proposed to the Brewers' Company, who 
*« the Governors of Aldenham School, to subsidize the Camden 
diools, and that the Governors have agreed to this.^ As to 
stails, nothing is settled, but I hope to get a handsome sum 
wards building, so as to complete, with what you have collected, 
1 that is necessary, and also some annual endowments. 

** The next step is for our Assistant-Commissioner to have a con- 
rence with you and your Board, so as to ascertain what is the 
nount needed, and what is the best form the assistance should take. 

" If your Board could meet Latham anywhere (either at the 
amden Schools, or at 2, Victoria Street) on an early day next 
eek, it would be welL 

** If not, the matter must wait till October, as we are all dispersing 
r the Vacation. 

" Will you please to write to Latham at once ? 

" Yours very truly, 
"(Signed) H. J. Roby." 

On the following day I had another note from Miss 

uss, and for some time to come the whole story of the 

opes and fears, the anticipation and delay, may be given 

I her own words from these letters — 

"Aug. 8, 1872. 

" I had a note yesterday from Mr. Latham, agreeing to an 
ppointment with our Board, next Tuesday morning, at 2, Victoria 
treet, ten o'clock. 

" This is your notice ; so please don't say you were not invited ! 

"In consequence of the delay in getting Mr. Roby's note to 
le, I asked for an appointment next week, when Mr. Roby meant 
his week. But, as it turns out, my mistake is of no consequence, 
s Mr. Latham, the Assistant-Commissioner, is still in town." 

* In the reign of James II., ** Richard Piatt, a wealthy brewer, left 
piece of land in trust to the Brewers* Company to maintain a school in 
is native village, Aldenham." On this piece of land now stands St. 
'ancras Station. The value of the property became too great for only 
le one school to be maintained, and the sum of £20^000 was given in 
rder to build our two schools, one in the Camden Road, and the other 
I the Prince of Wales Road ; in addition, a similar sum was given as 
1 Endowment, thus using the money in the Parish of St. Pancras. 
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" Aug. ] 

"I did not write to you yesterday, because I ex 
very, very charming note, which came this morning, 
wrote to me to say — however, I enclose his note — that 
had better take place at 202, Camden Road. So I wi 
to every one but you (and Miss Ewart and Mrs. Sidgw; 
abroad}, to say that our meeting was to be held in Can 
and not in Victoria Street. Twelve notes in all ! S 
Dr. Storrar is right, and as only the trouble fell on me, i 
to ask every one to change. I hope Mr. Latham will r 

"Aug. 

" Any money given to us by the Endowed Schools K 
will be for both schools. My only hope for the Upper 
been centred in the Endowed Commission. Our plai 
the schools side by side will make the ground more < 
... I have long expected a grant from the Commissio 
things are so long about that there was a doubt 01 
whether the grant would be made for years to come. 

" Mr. Latham says the part of the Piatt income a 
St. Pancras amounts to about a thousand a year. Vi 
like the notion of the two schools being together. So it 
that we ask for about ;^ 16,000 for the two buildings ; 
for the Lower School, on the Piatt estate, which bch 
Brewers." 

The good news had come just as Miss 
starting for her summer holiday, this year 
Germany and Switzerland. On her return she 

" Myra Lodge, Sept. 14. 1 1 

*' Out of sight has not been out of mind, I assure yo 

" I got back yesterday at about one o'clock a.m. an( 

since been in a whirlpool of work and consequent worr} 

" There are more than fifty new entries for the Noi 

School, 54 in fact, and more are coming on Monday. 

"Over sixty are entered in the Camden School. 
buildings look very well — as a temporary thing — bt 
furnished immediately in order to receive the new pupil 
must be found — housekeeper, servants, etc. I have be 
through all sorts of work to-day, to get things in train. 
*' Anyway, our success justifies our taking the new 
puts us into the way of paying for it. 
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:^ ''My holidays were perfectly delightful ; but I must tell you 

r .. -iboot them at some other time. 

f^ - •• My dear Annie, I am not sure at all about success not being 

fttoo eladng ! I will try to guard against myself, but feel doubtful. 

^&ocess of a certain kind is necessary to make one learn one's 

'iM\ but too much may be puffing up. 

** However, it has gone midnight, so I will say no more than 

that I am 

" Your loving 

;^ "Arnie; 

''that I am glad you are all well ; that I shall not get any time 
^ to myself to-morrow, as I am to go to my father after service 
L %0K the rest of the day, and that Monday will be a dreadfully hard- 
^ working day. 

** Will you take care of the Tinted account of the Prize Day ? 

The mighty Thunderer sent his own Reporter ! " 

" Myra Lodge^ Dec. 10, 1872. 

"There has been a long — 2\ hours — conversation with Mr. 
Roby and Mr. Latham. It is proposed to send us a draft of the 
scheme before it is published, and this draft is (if possible) to be 
here by Monday week, the 23rd. 

" Next Monday we shall send out notices for a special meeting 
to consider the draft. 

"If the Brewers will give the sum ;^4o,ooo, it is calculated that 
the buildings will cost from £^10 to ;f 25 per head, and about 400 
girls in each school ; but there will be siieSy law, and scholarships 
to be provided. 

" Mr. Roby thought the sum mentioned would not be too much 
for the two schools. This school is to be a First Grade^ fixed pay 
of mistress ;^ioo per annum, and a maximum cap. fee of £1, 
So my income might amount to ;^I300 per annum ! The Camden 
mistress might get about ;^45o as a minimum, or j^7oo as a 
maximum. ;^2oo endowment for rates, repairs, and ;^2oo in each 
school for scholarships.'* 

"Jan. r, 1873. 

*•■ My head aches at the thought of the worry of settling the 
claims to entry of the candidates waiting for admission. Your 
friends are somewhere about fiftieth. 

"Our scheme is not yet published. I am anxious to see it in 
the Times, so that the three months may soon pass." 
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Then came six months of waiting before Miss Bi 
writes, on July 31, 1873 — 

" You will be glad to know that the Endowed Schools Amc 
ment Act has passed the Commons. The Lords may turn it * 
Perhaps they will. Won't that be dreadful ? I don't know w 
the reading takes place." 

But on August 9, she writes from Bruges to 
Rev. S. Buss — 

"Of course you know that OUR Act — the £ndow*ed Set 
Commission — is really an Act now. It is mentioned in the Que 
Speech. 

" This morning, a copy of the scheme AS published has I 
sent to me. So the Commissioners have lost no time. In tl 
months — that is, on the 7th or 8th Nov. — the scheme will 
prepared for presentation to the Privy Council and then 10 Pa 
ment. So that, humanly speaking, the whole scheme will 
accomplished in a year's time. 

*Mt is curious how little elated one is, when fruition is sonc 

The next letter to me comes in the same str 
dated August 26 — 

" The Scheme is now advertised, and must wait three moi 
in order that opposition may be made. Then it goes to the F 
Council, and next year to Parliament. Altogether we may ex 
the twenty thousand {cash value, />. about eighteen thou* 
pounds) some time next year. 

" I am most deeply grateful, but I am not elated. C 
elasticity gets sadly diminished as one grows older.*' 

After this a whole year elapses, filled with ste 
work in the schools, and brightened with gleams of h 
such as are recorded on June 4, 1874 — 

" Within the last half-hour a note has come to me from 
Owen Roberts, clerk to the Clothworkers' Company, to say 
give us ;^io5 per annum, during pleasure, for scholarships 
guineas to Girton, and two of 25 guineas for Merton. It is 
pleasing.'' 
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on for this prolonged delay was shown at 
e, November i8, 1874 — 

ailed at the ofilce of Committee of Council a few 
certain how our scheme was progressing. 

that the Vicar of Aldenham had been opposing it^ 
Ically not anything has been done. It will be again' 
I then wait two months, and, if opposed again, must 
lament So there is no chance of its passing for an 
id. Shall I say, if ever ? 
question now arises what are we to do about other 

we to go on as we have been doing ? What are 
»mit, I suppose, to the inevitable. But is it inevitable ? 
r, I feel we are in an impdsseJ* 

I later comes a little more hope — 

"Oct. 8, 1874. 
to-day (from a governor of that St. Martin's School 
off Miss Derrick) that he had met a Brewer who 
sumly of our school, and also of the plan to take up 
idon Collegiate School for boys, but that the head 
money consideration for it. I am very glad to 
very way. This last certainly entitles me to * good 
and not to lectures from — ^various persons ! " 

t step comes in a note from Mrs. Grey — 

" 18, Cadogan Place, Jan. 18, 1875. 
^ Miss Buss, 

enclose a note 1 received on Saturday morning from 
I, which please return. 1 congratulate you with all 
lis crowning of your labours. 
)way has given us no further sign. 

" Most sincerely yours, 

" M. G. Grey." 

ws of course came in due form to the 
ody, but it seems to have been known to 
ids earlier, giving them the opportunity of 
heir sympathy, as, in sending me Mrs. Grey's 
Juss remarks — 
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" Mrs. Grey's note enclosed one from Mr. Richmond, secretary 
of Endowed Commission, saying that the Lord President of the 
Comicil — I suppose that means Education Department— 'had 
approved of the scheme for giving Miss Buss* Schools the Flatt 
Endowment '—or words to this effect. Curiously enough, I am 
not in the least elated, but have a sort of choking sensation when 
I stop to think. 

" Mr. Fitch wrote to me on Saturday somewhat to same effect, 
and Miss Davies, as I told you, gave me a message from him, on 
the 14th, Sep's birthday, and Dr. and Mrs. Hodgson's wedding-day. 

" Are you willing to beg a little for the foundation of a Chair of 
Education ? The Scotch have JUST founded two, and the Govern- 
ment — Conservative too ! — have given ;f 10,000 to complete them. 
We might get some help from Government if we got ;f 5000 before 
asking it." 

" Endowed Schools Department, 

"2, Victoria Street, S.W., 

"April 12, 1873. 
" My dear Miss Buss, 

^* Aldenham and the North London Schemes were both 
approved by the Lord President on Jan. 15. The former was, on 
petition laid upon the table of the two Houses of Parliament ; hot 
no petition was presented praying that the latter should be so 
submitted to Parliament. However, the time provided by the Act 
has expired, and both schemes will almost certainly be appro\'ed 
by Her Majesty at the next Council. 

*^ So it is the opinion both at the Council Office and here, that 
the Schemes are as safe as anything can be which has not actually 
received formal and final sanction. 
" With the kindest good wishes, 

'* I am ever, my dear Miss Buss, 

" Very truly yours, 
J. G. Fitch." 



(I 



On May 14, 1875, I received this welcome note — 

"My dear Annie, 

" The Queen signed our scheme at yesterday's Privy 
Council. The news has just come from Mr. Fitch. 

" Ever your loving 

"Arnie." 
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This looked like the end of all anxieties. But there 
rcre still four years to elapse before that point was 
cached. Action was taken at once in the appointment 
f Mr. £• C. Robins as architect, and Miss Buss' spare 
ime went in plans and in consultation with him at 
pecial committees without end. It had to be discussed 
ver and over whether the two schools should be together 
X separate ; the choice of sites occupied time and 
bought, and, interesting and exciting as it all might be, 
t was all so much added to the pressure of the work, 
irhere success meant increasing numbers and constant 
eorganization in both schools. 

Here is a specimen of the extra worries that from 
ime to time came to swell the account — 

"June 8, 1876. 

" A new complication has sprung up. The Charity Com- 
nissioners write to ask how much money we intend to put by 
yearly, to accumulate at compound interest, to buy up the lease 
vhen it expires. We must call a meeting. It seems to me like a 
'cnt-charge, and if we are to do this, I want to know how we are 
benefited 1 

"We had better have been left alone. Suppose the school 
lumbers went down, where would the governors be .'^ 

" In my lifetime, too, this would mean paralysis of every thing 
^e need, in order to put by money. 

" It is very trying." 

This difficulty was overcome, but still the plan 
remained for both schools to be erected on one site — 

"June 10, 1876. 
" Mr. Latham has written a long (private) letter to me in which 
le objects (as I do in my heart) to both schools being put on the 
>ame site, and suggests cutting down our plans and borroiving.^^ 

Again sweets mingled with the bitter, when Miss 
Buss could report on December 18, 1876 — 
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"Dearest Annie, 

" Will you return Mr. Owen Roberts' letter. Is it not 
a delightful Christmas box ? A whole hall ! " 

This letter announced the intention of the Cloth- 
workers' Company to add the Great Hall to the new 
buildings contemplated by the Brewers' Company. 

But still came further difficulties — 

"Jan. 25, 1877. 

" What do you think of my feelings at reading the following 
passage in the last letter from the Charity Commission? *Wc 
sanction the plans for the Camden School, on the distinct under- 
standing that the buildings of the Upper School remain, for tbc 
present, in abeyance.' 

" Poor Mr. Robins ! He wants to go on with the Camden, 
but that seems to me to doom the Upper School. Is it not a 
constant worr>' 1 We must face the only possible outlet : Mr. 
Latham's suggestion of * raising the fees without delay.'" 

The next letter is dated February 8, 1877, and shows 
Miss Buss in one of her (fortunately rare) depressed 
moods ; but it also shows her usual self-sacrifice — 

" We have to-day received a note, saying that, unless we have 
new facts to lay before them, the Charity Commissioners adhere 
to their decisioti^ though they will hear what we have to say on 
Thursday. This means that the Upper School must be left as it 
is, and the Camden be begun. 

" There seems no outlook. On the whole, matters look vcr)* 
gloomy. I have been struggling so much against a sort of sick 
despair that I am literally sore all over. The revulsion from 
hope to a state of hopelessness has produced on me the Strang 
bodily soreness alluded to. 

" There seems only one chance, and that is, to give an annual 
sum of ;^8oo or £\ooo a year towards the debt out of my income 
from the school, and to make my friends insist on the plans being 
carried out. If, in addition, we raise the fees one guinea per 
annum, i.e. js. per term, we shall rejilize another jfsoo, and the 
saving of rent, when buildings are completed, will add another 
;^30o. All this could be applied to paying the debt, so that the debt 
could soon be paid off, supposing the school to go on successfully. 
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" The discipline of life is very hard, and one's faith is not as 
strong as it ought to be. I do try to cast all my care on Him, 
irho careth even for me ; but it is very, very hard to cling closely. 

" I have to go to Cheltenham to-morrow. I shall not be home 
intil late on Saturday night. 

'' No doubt the sun is still shining behind the clouds ! 
Perhaps even these may clear off in some unexpected way." 

"Feb. 13, 1877. 

•* Yesterday's meeting went smoothly. Miss Ewart was very 
idnd. She told me in my room that she was quite sorry for me 
and that she sympathized strongly. 

"Mr. Buxton and Mr. Worsley, as representatives of the donors 
of the money, mean to protest against abandoning the Upper 
School, or delaying its building^. Mr. Lee and Mr. Thorold also 
will make a stand ; the former is coming up on purpose. 1 will 
send you a line to say what hope there is. 

" We have another meeting on Monday, of which you have 
probably had notice. 

" The governors granted all the things I asked for, in the way 
of salaries, house expenses, etc. Mr. Robins was not kept waiting, 
and got away when he had explained to Miss E. the ventilation 
matter. 

" At the last meeting, he was kept two hours, and then not 
summoned. It made me quite fidgety and uncomfortable. I think 
his patience is almost exhausted. What a good friend he is ! 

" I wrote a note to the chairman for yesterday's meeting, 
offering — (i) on condition of not letting the Upper School be 'put 
in abeyance,' (2) of raising the fees, and (3) of adding the sum so 
obtained to the rent saved by the buildings (about ;^8oo per 
annum) — to pay another sum of £^00 per annum towards the 
building fund, during my working life, or so long as necessary. 
This note was read in my absence. 

" I must, as Alfred says, be allowed *to endow my own child.' 
I also wrote to Mr. Lee, making the same offer. I tell you, as you 
would have heard it had you been able to be present. 

" My very dear Annie, if only some of my cares would save 
you from yours, how thankful I should be. 

** May God bless and strengthen you. 

" Ever yours lovingly, 

'^Arnie." 
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« FcK 18. i«77. 

"The answer from the Charity CommissioDers is expected 
next week. I should think it will be favourable. 

" All this discipline is strengthening, and helps one to stxtngthea 
others, if one will but learn the lesson it is meant to teach. I hire 
not been rebellious this time, I think, but have tried to use means 
and be content with the issue." 

"April 14. 

" Mr. Worsley writes to say that the Brewers' Cbmpan? tiH 
take up the loan of ;£8ooo, and therefore there need be no delay is 
beginning the Camden School. 

** Also that there will be no necessity for me to insure my life 
for the debt. 

" So ends our great difficulty ! " 

In July, 1S78, there is a note referring to the work 
involved in laying the memorial stones of the new 
building, and an indication of delay, since Miss Bu<$ 

savs — 

'* The Clothworkers gave us a cheque for ;C25oo, which «iu 
earn* us on till October, by which time we hope either to ha^'e the 
freehold or the .-Mice Owen money. If not, I am to advance what 
I can, and that wonderful Mr. Robins will also advance, if necessanr. 
So far as I can understand, the Charity Commissioners ha\Y 
suggested to the Brewers that the latter should lend us money, at 
a moderate rate of interest, from their other educational trust, the 
Alice Owen, in Islington. The committee met to discuss and 
report on the security, etc. I hear that the best security will be a 
life insurance taken up by me, but nothing m*as settled.'* 

The grand finale came at last when the buildings 
were completed, as more extracts will show — 

** March I4« 187^ 
'* Mr. n. X. Buxton was splendid to-day at the govenwn* 
meeting, and he urged that we should go on, and ne^'er miDtl 
about the Charity Commission difficulties. We have asked the 
Trincess of Wales \^ 

•'April 3. 1879. 
**The Princess of Wales accepts our invitation to open our 
new buildings and give the prizes. I do hope nothing will pre%-ent 
her keeping her promise. As yet I do not want the fact known 
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in the school. I shall be torn to pieces, and have to fight over 
'levery examination paper and mark, because every girl, and her 
parents, will be so resolved to get a prize from the hands of our 
faar^ young, and beloved Princess ! 

** I want, in the future. Foundation Day to be always a day of 
Importance in the year. Twenty-nine years ! Almost a lifetime." 

"June 28, 1879. 
** How are you all ? I often think of you, but the pressure of 
work now is hardly to be imagined ! Independently of the Royal 
Tisit, there are the festivities of the girls themselves, in connection 
with the New Hall. Some French proverbs to be acted, and some 
extracts from Les Femtnes Savantes, also the final scene in the 
Merchant of Venice^ 

For a very pleasant little sketch of the school build- 
ings I am indebted to Miss Edith Aitkin — 

"The school buildings, which are the fruit of so much thought 
and endeavour, stand at the corner of Sandall Road, a few yards 
back from the main Camden Road. They are of dark red brick, 
and group themselves round a part of the original structure which 
is three stories high, and which culminates in a conical-roofed 
tower, from which each morning a bell rings out to summon the 
neighbourhood and all and sundry happily, not 'unwillingly, to 
school.' It is to be regretted that small and rather mean-looking 
houses crowd round too closely to allow the ordinary passer-by 
to form any adequate idea either of the size of the place or of its 
real dignity of proportion. The building falls naturally into two 
parts ; first, there is the original structure, modified and extended, 
facing Sandall Road ; and secondly, round the corner is the Cloth- 
workers' Hall, and the main body of class-rooms behind it. This 
hall, with its long, stained-glass windows, their tops breaking the 
line of the roof, and its handsome gateway of honour, is the most 
interesting feature of the building as seen from outside. 

" The usual entrance is at the comer, in the very middle of the 
school, and the impression received is at once delightful and 
characteristic. Frances Mary Buss, the daughter of a painter, 
all her life delighted in light and colour. She was no ascetic, but 
aimed always at full use of all good gifts. As one enters to the 
left is the head-mistress' sitting-room — the * Blue Room,' reminding 
one that blue was her favourite personal colour, the colour she 
vorc as a girl, the colour of the satin dress in the early Victorian 
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portrait painted of her by her father. The tiles of the fireplace, 
painted by the elder girls, are green and blue, and, dare one say, 
Morris-y before their time. In front we see a stained-glass 
window, to the memory' of pious founders, Dame Alice Owen, and 
Alderman Richard Piatt. To the right is a handsome brass re- 
cording the main facts of the foundation of the school. On each 
side of this arc doorways leading to the office, where visitors arc 
received in the lirst instance, and to the library wing. Passing 
forwards, we mount a few steps and turn to the left into the halL 
This was always Miss Huss' pride, and deserves the exclamation, 
* l>h, how pretty ! ' which nearly every one makes on entering i: 
fvM- the first time. Other schools have halls, some large and fine 
in their way, but I do not think there is any other so bright and 
I lioerful, so warm with harmonious colour, ^o pretty* At one end 
is the main platform, with the organ — the gift of old pupils — recessed 
in the wall behind it. The long windows, with window-seats and 
hi;^h ledges on which are plants, pour down coloured light along 
one side. Some arc already filled with stained glass, and the 
mivKlle one, which has always been called Founders' Window, 
because it was partly filled by the arms of those comi>anies and 
iiulivivhials who have endowed the school, is to be completed as 
the special memorial of her who was, cafter all, our main founder. 
Aloni; the opposite side and across the end runs a gallery of 
piichpine. The walls have a dado of pitchpine, and are lined with 
smooth terra-cotta brick, let into which at one end, under the 
i;.illery, are two medallions, one a portrait of the Princess of Wales, 
lo mark the day of her visit, and all that it signified, * with a white 
stone/ as Mi>s lUiss said. Five class-rooms open into the hall 
aloni; one side under the gallery, iwo^ more on to the galler)', and 
others on to a corridor above. To secure quiet in the hall for 
ivaminaiions, eti ., curtains can be drawn shutting off the part 
uiivler the i;allery as a passage-way to the class-rooms. These arc 
blui>li-L;reen, and, with the tlowers of the platform and window- 
IciIl^os, j;ive a pretty etVect of colour. To the left of the platfonti 
haiii;^ Miss Buss' portrait, so that she seems to be amongst us 
still in a strange quiet fashion. 

** To describe one class-room is, to the outsider, to describe 
them all. A teacher's platform facing thirty desks, with a larjc 
slate or blackboard behind — Tobins' pipes, and ventilators o\-cr 
the doors — this is the now familiar appearance of a schoolroom. 
More distinctive features are the window-gardens, the pitchpine 
dado, and eminently practical lining of smooth brick, on which 
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■mnerous photographs display themselves. Miss Buss' Roman 
visits CKplain the faxX that veiy xhany are views of Rome and of 
dawiall sculpture. To those interested in the details of the school 
diw mom I take on distinctive features. In one is the challenge 
oqp held for the term as the result of a singing competition amongst 
a BDUiber of dasses. In another are copies of Raphael's Cartoons. 
.In another a very special and original fireplace decoration. In 
notice spinal chairs, or modified desks, recommended for 
girls hy the lady doctor attached to the school 

'^A oomplete survey is a long business, and even a cursory 
iaspectioo involves some walking, for we cannot omit to mount 
to die end of the top corrider to see the large drawing-school, with 
its amy of casts, glass, perspective planes, etc. This is lighted 
from above, and contains over the fireplace a laige painting by 
Mr. R. W. Buss, of an Elizabethan Christmas, throwing out a fine 
gknr of colour. Several small isolated rooms on this floor also 
are used as music-rooms. 

** On the gallery floor it is absolutely necessary to inspect the 
lecture-room and laboratory. The former can seat about a hundred 
and fifty girls, and is provided with a proper lecture-table for 
experiments, and also with a lantern and screen. The laboratory 
is fitted with working benches for twenty-four girls at a time. In 
the little room between is a really good balance for the use of the 
more advanced students. 

'*A plunge into the basement must follow, for the care with 
which provision has been made for cloak-rooms, lavatories, kitchen 
dining-room, and drying-room for wet clothes in winter, is very 
striking. Also a long passage, floored with wooden bricks, leads 
to the gymnasium, a splendid room a hundred feet long, and about 
forty feet high. This oflers a certain amount of compensation for 
a very moderate playground behind the school. The playground, 
such as it is, is immensely prized for rounders, skipping, etc., while 
competition is very keen for the three fives courts which open on 
it at one side. The gymnasium is in constant use all the morning, 
for ever>' class goes down there for a gymnastic lesson, on Miss 
Chreimann's system, twice a week, besides a daily short drill directed 
by the form mistresses. A special class is held on one afternoon 
for additional gymnastic exercises, and another for medical drill, 
when girls with a tendency to some special defect are put through 
special exercises recommended by the doctor mentioned above, 
who examines all the girls of the school at certain intervals. 

*' Visitors may very well be glad to rest before leaving. The 
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main library will probably contain sixth-form g^rls studying under 
a strict silence rule. Not to set a bad example^ we will pass 
through to the museum to do any talking. The teachers' library 
is beyond again, a pretty room with several sofas, and a window- 
seat under the stained-glass window which decorates this wing. 

"There are many details one would like to comment upon, 
such as the fountains on each floor supplied with filtered water, 
the special taps to be used in case of fire, with directions as to the 
best method of procedure hung up beside them, the plans dis- 
played for reference of the whole system of gas- and water-pipes* 
All these are very eloquent of her whose dream — realized as aU 
dreams are not — has borne the translation into a reality which can 
never be truly prosaic, and stands here in solid brick, the North 
London Collegiate School for Girls, Sandall Road, Camden 
Road, N.W." 

On July 1 8, 1879, the whole of St. Pancras was astir 
with the unwonted excitement of a Royal visit, and the 
crowds that for miles lined the streets showed their 
loyalty by hearty acclamations. 

The Prince and Princess, accompanied by the 
Countess of Macclesfield and Baron Colville of Culross, 
with Mr. Holzmann and Lieut. Clarke, were met at 
the door of the new building by Miss Buss and the 
Bishop of Rochester — then chairman of the Board- 
passing through a double line of governors on their 
way to the library, where Miss Aitkin, the winner of 
a Girton Scholarship, presented a bouquet of Malmaison 
roses. The whole party then proceeded to the tent 
erected in the playground, where the Camden Street 
pupils waited to receive their prizes from the gracious 
lady whose coming had been so ardently desired. 

Adjournment to the great hall followed, when the 
girls of the Upper School had their tuni, a hundred and 
fifty being made happy possessors of prizes from the 
same kind hand. Songs and speeches came next, and 
the Prince certainly looked as if his words were no 
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Ay compliment, as he said that none of their many 
:ttons had given greater pleasure either to the 
KdS or himself than their visit to these schools. 
Jn the !ibrar>', where tea was served, the Prince and 
iccSN talked for some time with Miss Buss about 
work. In addition to the whole body of governors, 
re were present Canon Spcncc, Vicar of St I'ancras, 
Rev. William Rogers, Founder of the Cowper Street 
lOol, the Rev. Llewellyn DavJcs (Miss Davics being 
ibic to be present). Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Mr. Edward 
rtb Buxton, the Masters of the Brewers' and of the 
4hwf»kcr»* Comp-iny. Mr. Robins, the architect to 
scbools, and other friends. 

On the same evening, the occasion was celebrated 

3 dinner given by Canon Spence and the Church- 

iJeiu of St, Pancras, when the health of the founder 

'.he schools came after that of the Royal visitors. 

Robins, in giving this toast, remarked that "Miss 

I bad been of great help to him in the building of 

tcbools, for she \cas a thoroughly practical woman, 

tnew more about plans than many men." 

ftlcing it altogether, there was every ground for the 

iction which, as the Rev. A. J. Buss said, in rc- 

^, bU sister must feel in a day — 

^ tbe bad loog looked forward, and la which bhc would 
dk with i^ratiiicaiion, of which no small p.-irt ivuuld \>e due 
■eocnitWD of her Mrviccs by the represent.iiives of the 
y^bicb abe had tptal her working life." 
L 

b among the innumerable letters of congratula- 
kriag in from all sides a few may be given which 
cially treasured by the Founder, who from this 
herself set free for the internal work of the 
UI anxiety being ended as to their external 
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P^oremost among these is one from Mr. Spencer 
Charriiigton, who, as Master of the Brewers* Company, 
thanks Miss Buss for his reception, expressing his full 
satisfaction in the completion of the work in which the 
Company had taken so deep an interest. 

Not less gratifying was a testimony from Mr. Fitch 
to the scholastic value of Miss Buss* own special part of 
the work — 

"5, Lancaster Terrace, July 23, 1879. 

"My dear Miss Buss, 

'* Let me congratulate you, as I do most heartily, on the 
remarkable success which has attended your candidates at the 
London Matriculation. I know of no school, either for girls or 
boys, which, having sent up sixteen candidates, has passed nine of 
them in the Honour division and in the First Class. Nobody 
needed any additional proofs of the wisdom and value of the 
methods which you have adopted, and which you have done so 
much to extend and popularize. Still, every new evidence of the 
fact must be gratifying to you ; and I assure you it is not less so 
to the many friends who know of your work, and who have long 
recognized it as some of the soundest, the most fruitful, and the 
most beneficent work of our time. 

" The high proportion of success attained by the female carnii- 
dates was the subject of special remark at the Senate this after- 
noon ; and 1 need hardly say, of special felicitation to a gcod 
many of us. 

'* Yours very truly, 

"J.G. Fitch. 

To the same effect is the expression of warm sym- 
pathy from Mrs. Grey — 

*' Harblcdown Rectory, Canterbury, July 20, 1879. 

" MV DEAR Miss liUSS, 

'* 1 must write you a few lines to congratulate you or. 
your splendid opening ceremonial and prize-giving. When I 
remember the position of the schools when I had the good fortune 
to make your acquaintance, and compare it with the statements 
made last Tuesday, it seems like something in a fairy-tale. Ar.d 
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jTcl with what ceaseless toil has each step been won. It does 
:Hie's heart good, and makes one think better of life, to see such a 
brave, life-long fight as yours crowned at last — crowned, too, while 
Ifour head can still wear the crown, and with years before you in 
irbich to ripen the fruits of your victory. I have often feared that 
you would break down under the strain of final success come too 
late. Thank God it is not so. 

" I do not know when I shall see you, unless you come to Rome 
at Christmas. 

*' Do not forget me on my shelf, and believe me ever, 

** Yours affectionately, 

" Maria G. Grey." 

Not less warm, nor less warmly appreciated, was a 
letter from Dr. Thorold, who had acted as the first 
chairman to the united governing body, after the re- 
construction which admitted the representatives of the 
Brewers* and the Clothworkers' Companies. During his 
chairmanship, Dr. Thorold had been raised to the Bench, 
but, with all his new duties, as Bishop of Rochester, he 
had remained faithful to the work of which he had been 
one of the very earliest friends — 

"Selsdon Park, July rQ, 1879. 

"Dear Miss Buss, 

" 1 must write one line of warm and sincere congratula- 
tion to you, on what I may call the coronation day of the work to 
which you have given your life. 

" While I was careful privately to inform the Prince of Wales 
of the service you have so conspicuously rendered to the education 
of girls for so many years past, all that he and the Princess saw 
must only have confirmed their impression of the solidity of the 
work to which they gave their cheerful and ample recognition. 

" I say to you, God bless your work, and you in it, to the glory 
of His Holy Name ! 

''And I say it as one of your warm and sincere and many 

friends. . . • 

'' Most truly yours, 

"A. W. ROFFEN." 



CHAPTER VI. 

WITH HER FELLOW-WORKERS. 
" In honour preferring one another.'* 

*• The relationship between head-mistress and teachers 
was surely most unique, for Miss Buss seemed ne\'cr to 
tire of having her teachers about her, and even in the 
hoh'days they were constantly at her country house." 

So writes one of the members of the staff, whc« 
knowledge dates from the time when she was a •* \*cry 
naughty little girl of seven, constantly sent into ihc 
* parlour,' *' where she hid behind the door, waiting till 
with a pained expression, never forgotten in ail thc« 
years, Miss Buss would turn to say,** Marion, here again! 
I am so sorry," and then take the weeping child on her 
lap, and talk till she could be sent away with the kiss 
that made her happy as well as good. 

That this loving influence was successful is proved 
by the sequel — 



'* One day, to my great surprise. Miss Buss asked me if I wot^ 
like to become a teacher in the school ! What I shonki hnt 
missed in my life if I had refused I dare not think, for, from thi: 
day to this, it has been a life-long pleasure to be with hcr» to slu;t 
in even so small a degree her work, and, above all, to fed br 
inspiration I ' 

And so man>' more of the staff had» in like aunncT. 
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been pupils that the habit of "mothering" them went 
on, and was quite naturally extended to new-comers. 

From another of the staff we have, in three scenes, 
t life>story. The first shows Miss Buss at her happiest 
with a little child— 

" I cannot tell you how much I owe her — nearly everything, 
I think, that makes life worth living. I do not remember any 
dme in my life when her name was not to me a loved and 
iKmoured one. 

** My sister was a pupil of the school before me, and when I 
vas quite little I remember longing for my tenth birthday, when 
I should be old enough to go there myself. I did not, as a matter 
of £act, go till several years later, as I was rather a delicate child. 
My first introduction to Miss Buss must have been when I was 
?cry small, for my sister used to tell me how she took me into the 
office, and how Miss Buss set me on the table before her and put 
my two little feet together, as she told me I was not quite ready 
for her class just yet. How like that is to her way with little 
children ! I think I must have loved her from that very time ! " 

The child is a woman grown as we see her again — 

" I was in great trouble and perplexity, and in the midst of it 
went to spend my holidays with Miss Buss at Fdcamp. It was 
nearly midnight when we reached her, but she was sitting up for 
ns, with some hot soup ready, and everything was thought of as 
it might have been by my own mother. I had no mother then ; 
but when Miss Buss took off my wraps with her own hands, and 
folded me in her arms, I felt that a second mother had indeed 
been given to me. Perhaps I felt this the more because I was 
with her at Heme Bay when the news came of my own mother's 
sudden death. It was a Sunday morning, and the trains would not 
allow of my going home till later in the day. It would have been a 
terrible lime but for Miss Buss' tenderness. She seemed to feel with 
mc as if the loss were her own. I shall never, never forget it." 

In sorrow, in joy, or in disappointment she was ever 
ready with comfort, with sympathy, and with cheer. 
The third scene is given in a letter, sent with the 
remark : " How characteristic it was of her warm sym- 
pathy with all with whom she had to do " — 
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*• Nov.. iSii. 
"My dear Emily, 

" Old pupil and friend of so many years ! I send \c<u 

my warmest congratulations. I am very glad for yoa and oar dear 

friend Mrs. Bryant, also for Florence Eves and Constance Dicker. 

"It seems to us short-sighted mortals that it would be desinbk 

to have our pleasures ///imixed, but it never is so. My pleasure is 

alloyed by my dear R 's and E 's failure, and yours by tie 

absence of your dear mother ! But * all things work together fcr 
good,' if we will but believe. 

" Always yours lovingly, 

'*Franxes M. Busi 
" To Miss Emily Findon, B.A." 

Equally to the point is another note, of which the 
recipient says : " The whole tone was so strong and so 
strengthening, so different from the many letters of 
kind, but more or less worrj'ing, sympathy received 
at the time" — 

•• Schlangcnbid 

'• My dear a , 

" I am very sorry to hear that you and X h^^c 

failed to get through the * Intermediate.* I send you my \o\t isi 
sympathy. Do not fret. You will succeed Liter on, when, a* \ 
hope, you will try again; and your knowledge will l>c all !?>« 
lirmcr for having to work longer. 

"You will, no doubt, carr>' out the proposed plan. xiz. gv* :' 
Cambridge for a year, and leave the degree till after? Y^ni i«-.'- 
have a very happy time at Cambridge, I know. 

'* Have you heard how Y is getting on in Sweden.' H •■ 

well I remember my delightful holiday there.'* 

And with an account of life at a German spa, anJ 
messages to other members of the family, the letter 
ends, hopeful and cheery. 

It was always delightful to watch Miss Buss «itk 
those of her former " children " who had expanded into 
the dignity of B.A., or H.Sc., and were entitled to wc*r 
the gown and " mortar-board '' appertaining to this nc» 
rank. No mother ever took more interest in her girls' 
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irst party frock or presentation robes than did Miss 
Juss in those early days in the then quite novel attire 
>f her ** girl-graduates." Mrs. Bryant had not been a 
mpil in the school, but she was young enough to pass 
tnr one, and the sight of her gorgeous gold-and-scarlet 
lector's gown was a supreme joy to her older friend, to 
^hom no such distinction had been possible in her own 
^oung days. There was never a touch of envy or of 
elfish regret in this sympathy with the winners of the 
lonours for which she herself had longed in vain — no, 
lot in vain, since that longing had helped to open the 
^ay to those who had since outstripped her in the race, 
liss Toplis, in her sketch of Miss Buss, in the Edtica- 
ional Review^ calls attention to — 

two characteristics which may perhaps be known only to those 
1 daily contact with her. One was that jealousy and selfishness 
ere impossible to her nature ; the other, her power of living in 
le lives of others. The success or distinction of friend or col- 
ague was one of her greatest pleasures. No one could share 
ich pleasures as Miss Buss did, and the loss of her ever-ready 
apathy in joy or sorrow is one of the realities we cannot 
et face." 

In such sympathy. Miss Buss certainly well earned 
le right to the exaltation expressed in a postscript to 

letter on " guild " work to Mr. Garrod, when she says, 
propos of the recent success of Miss Phiiippa Fawcett 
t Cambridge, '* Thank God, we have abolished sex in 
Jucation ! " 

There are some amusing little touches of the purely 
:minine in connection with these first academic gowns 
id hoods, which were presented by the staff to its 
'St graduates at a fancy-dress ball given by Miss 
uss in honour of the occasion. The hoods were made 
nong themselves, the pattern being taken from that 

Sir Philip Magnus, in the intervals of his inspection 
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I know nothing of botany, and have always said that needlework 
should be taught at home to girls above the elementary school 
dass, I should prefer English or French. If, however, you have a 
special reason for wishing for a Botany prize, I will at once agree 
to that instead of the French." 

" H6tel du Louvre, Rome, Jan. 7, 1882. 

'* Your pleasant and affectionate letter reached me some days 
ago. The kind feeling you express warms one's heart, at this 
distance from home, when one feels very acutely too often that one 
has drifted away from all who know, or care, or are cared for. One's 
Ufe feels so useless, and the current of life seems so strong in 
England that those who can no longer go on with it have a sense 
of isolation which kind words like yours break in upon most 
soothingly. 

•* I wanted to tell you that you have nearly, if not quite, con- 
verted me to the needlework in schools to which I have always 
been opposed on our council — not from any want of realizing the 
importance of the art, but because it is one that ought to be 
taught at home. I was a great worker till a few years ago. In 
all our young days we made ever>'thing we wore, and I was so fond 
of embroidery that 1 scarcely trusted myself to look at it in the 
morning, lest I should be tempted to waste my time upon it. I 
tell you this that you may see how little likely I am to undervalue 
the art ; and if mothers are so foolish or so ignorant as not to 
teach it, then, sooner than leave it untaught, I acknowledge that 
we ought to take it up. 

** But with our scanty time and overcrowded subjects, the 
difficulty is ver>' great. This reminds nie of what I thought a 
;^'0'>d thing in the St. Martin's Lane School — and I believe it was 
your friend Miss Doreck who established it — and that was a prize 
for the best piece of needlework done in the holidays. That stirs 
mtithcr;. as well as daughters." 

Those who were inside the University Movement 
had many a quiet laugh over the baseless terrors of the 
outsiders who prophesied the dire results to arise from 
the possession of degrees by women. 1 remember the 
appreciation with which Miss Buss repeated a story 
she had just heard from one of her girls, who had gone 
to a dance shortly after gaining her B.A. degree, whilst 
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the subject was still matter for talk. Her partner, feel- 
ing himself quite safe with this peculiarly fair, suxct, 
girlish-looking girl, in her pretty evening frock, had 
made himself merry over the lady-graduates, winding 
up with the remark, •* There is always something quite 
unmistakable about them, don*t you know ! You can't 
fail to spot them at a glance!" His very amiable 
partner only replied gently, " Do you think so ? " 

But one of her friends proved less merciful, and the 
poor young man found himself in a position to sj-ra- 
pathize with another victim, also at an evening part}*. 
who had been for some time talking, without knowing 
it, to the fair winner of a prize essay on some abstruse 
point of law. When at last he discovered her name, the 
shock was so great that, without waiting to collect him- 
self, he blurted out, •* What ! You Miss Ornu ? Why. 
I thoui^ht you hadn't an idea in your head ! " — a remark 
naturally treasured by that lady as one of her mos: 
cherished compliments. 

To those who are familiar with life at the North 
London Collegiate Schools, knowing the relation* 
already indicated between the head-mistress and her 
statT. there is something of the same entertainment ir 
luic of the press notices relating to Miss Buss and her 
work — almost the only notice not wholly sympalheti:. 
It did. indeed, do full justice to her exceptional qualilic*. 
but it concludes with a remark worthy of prcscn*ali^^" 
as a valuable fossil for future explorers into the ear*.\ 
history of the new education. The reviewer feels that 
he "cannot let the vague sentiment occasioned by her 
death pass without an honest criticism of her work 
thuN concluding this criticism — 

*' li is perfectly true that 'the inducncc of her work stretihc 
iH-'yond her own two schools.' .is the Tim^s says ; but peria?* 
there has been as much loss as gain in this. The movement tV* 
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founding ' High Schools for Girls ' spread, and Miss Buss' estab- 
lishments were the models ; the consequence is that a High School 
education only fits a girl to be a High School teacher — and she 
could scarcely choose a worse calling." 

It must be inconsistent with the dignity of a 
• Saturday Reviewer" to explain himself, since this 
writer remorselessly leaves the whole class of High 
School teachers — including, of course, those of the 
"model establishments" — under the ban of this hope- 
less condemnation. 

It could be wished that this critic might have gone 
over at least two of the schools thus judged, and have 
been present at some of the varied ** functions," when 
the head-mistress was found in the midst of her "chil- 
dren." The teachers holding their classes might possibly 
have failed to please him, since he still holds the belief 
in " sex in education " ; but the girlish laughter of the 
gymnasium, where it was difficult to distinguish teacher 
from pupil, would have rung in his ears with a pleasant 
chime ; or that same gymnasium on " Founder's Day," 
with its show of useful garments for the poor, and of 
ingeniously constructed toys for the children of the 
hospitals, would have been a sight to the credit alike 
of teachers and taught ; or, again, if lucky enough to 
witness a performance of the Amateur Dramatic Club 
— an association among the teachers — he might have 
gone away comforted by the knowledge that girlish 
grace and brightness, as well as womanly thought and 
goodness, are not the exclusive prerogative of women 
vutside the new public schools for girls. 

One of the members of the Amateur Dramatic Club 
writes — 

'* Nowhere was Miss Buss' organizing power more visible to 
us girls than as stage-manager. In the summer of 1882, for the 
last lime, the Sixth Form gave tableaux vivants on two or three 
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consecutive days. Miss Buss herself said she could not undertake 
them again, as the preparation fell too heavily on her and the staff 
at the end of the summer term. For us, after our London 
Matriculation Examination it was only rest and pleasure. They 
were a brilliant success ; and Miss Buss praised us openly for the 
way in which we had worked for each other, and the pleasiu^ we 
had shown in each other's parts. Looking back, I am con\inccd 
that it was to her that wc owed the kindly spirit which did indeed 
animate us, and still brings back that summer as a delightful 
memory. It would indeed have been difficult to quarrel when 
she was working her hardest to make each one enjoy herself." 

Very far indeed from dull or prosy were the associa- 
tions of school or collefje to these girls. Here is one 
bit of fun, from some " Tableaux " given in 1869, for the 
benefit of Hitchin, which realized ;^I3. At the close 
of a series of very artistic pictures, the curtain rose on 
a concourse of European nations, and Britannia, coming 
to life, advanced to the front, with an appeal written by 
an "Old Girl," an appeal not quite obsolete even in 
our day — 

*' There was an old woman who lived in her shoe. 
She had so many daughters she didn't know what to do ; 
For they all of them possibly couldn't be wed. 
So she gave them a good education instead. 
{Ruefully) But alas and alack for that poor old dame. 

The better she taught them the faster they came ! 
{Soliinnh') Hark to the echo of * sublime despair ' 

That sobs along the mournful wintry air ! 

{Distant chorus of ^rU* voices,) 

We've got no work to do. 
We've got no work to do, 

AA^e've done our hair, 

And we declare 
We've nothing else to do I 

{Air, * Molly Bawn.') 

Ve college dons, why leave us pining, 

Sure there'll be classes for us too ; 
Xe'er deem bright eyes more bright are shining 

Piccause they've nothing else to do." 
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Of the graver side of their work, and as giving an 
idea of the kind of relation existing between Miss Buss 
and her ** dear colleagues," or " dear fellow-workers," as 
she loved to call them, Mrs. Bryant gives us an outline, 
iHiich lets us see not merely the workers themselves, 
but also the high quality of their work — 

" I have been asked to write some account of these latter- - 
perhaps we might call them triumphant — years of my dear friend's 
life-work, as I saw them in the light of my close connection with 
her, and the marvellous friendship she extended to me. These 
were the years when she had entered, in one sense, into the fruits 
of her labours. The school she founded had become a public 
school — * Miss Buss* school ' still — but immortalized. The women's 
educational movement, in the moulding of which she had been a 
potent force, had taken shape, and was moving to its goal — that 
goal of equal opportunity with the hitherto more favoured sex, 
which we younger women are apt to regard as our natural birth- 
right, although we have not entirely secured it yet. There were 
many worries for her stil', and very much work on educational 
problems ; but as regards the general question of the education 
of giils, the critical turnings on the road were practically passed 
when 1 joined it, and to reverse the course of our educational 
efforts would have been like turning back the Thames at— vve!l, 
not London Bridge — say, Maidenhead. 

"In 1875, ^^ future of women was, I believe, much more 
certain than it appeared. It may be that I think this because 
it was always taken so much as a matter of course in the logic of 
ray family circle. It had never been suggested to me in my life 
that I had not an equal birthright to knowledge with my brother. 
Hence it happened most naturally that I was an early candidate 
for the Senior Local Examinations, out of which came my 
acquaintance with Miss Emily Davies, and afterwards with Miss 
Buss. I remember seeing her among her girls in the intervals of 
the examination ; and she, as I afterwards learned, was interested 
in the girl whose chief subject was mathematics. Our family 
birthright was specially in mathematics, and all of us, boys and 
girls, grew up to cultivate that soil. I dwell on this fact here 
because it was as a woman who could teach mathematics that 
Miss Buss first sent for me. She believed that young girls should 
be taught by women, and she wanted to build up mathematical 
studies. 
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" Presently a time came when I resolved, not to do a litu 
teaching, but to throw my whole life into the work of edacaticjn 
Especially I wanted to teach girls mathematics. I thought that 
women's lives would be happier and sounder if they had, as a 
matter of course, their fair share of the sterner intellectual dis- 
cipline that had been such a joy to me. My father was a born 
teacher and an educational enthusiast. Moreover, to his scientiac 
habit of mind it was as natural to regard teaching as a scientific 
art as to believe that girls should be fully educated. My feeling 
about these things was, in the first instance, the continuation of 
his. Then I was early a disciple, in matters philosophical, of the 
great Mill ; and my first definite idea of a science of education, 
comparable in practical efficiency to the science of medicine, was 
built up out of a suggestion in the pages of his great work or 
Logic. I had just begun to be a student of psycholog)*, and was 
so profoundly interested in problems of life and character that 
I was strongly drawn to turn my taste for scribbling, then ven 
strong, to writing novels of a serious workmanlike kind. How- 
ever, I was resolved that they must be first-rate novels, and I had 
doubts — wise doubts— that I could count on myself for such. But 
in education the work was sure to be good world-building work, 
however humble, if honestly done, and my interest in psycholog> 
could take practical shape in it. So I resolved to leave the pen 
for leisure moments, to take to blackboard and chalk instead, and 
thus to work out real results in thought and character— iha: 
is, if I could get the chance. And presently the best of all 
chances was given. An old pupil of the Camden Street Schoc! 
had been a student with me at Bedford College, and from her 
I obtained an introduction — a great boon, I thought it — to the 
founder and head of the North London Collegiate School. 

"So 1 first saw Miss Buss in her own home, in the drawing- 
room of Myra Lodge, gracious, dignified, strong of head, tender 
of heart, as I ever knew her afterwards. She gave me an hour 
or more of her precious time, and explained to me clearly and 
graphically, as she was wont, the then present position of aff.tirs 
as regarded the education of girls and the prospects of teachin,.; 
as a professional career. Great was her zeal at all times, and her 
ambition in the cause of the women who work for their living, and 
so she laid stress on the new opportunities for making a position 
and an ample income that the educational demand was openin.; 
up to women, a profession with a few great prizes and many 
smaller ones having taken the place of the resident govcmcsi' 
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limited outlook. So she told me about the new Endowed Schools 
for Girls, and, among other things, that the great prize (financially 
speaking) would be the projected St. Paul's School for Girls, the 
mistress of which would have a salary rising to as much as £2000 
R year. Alas I that was a project which is only a project still, and 
the North London Collegiate School remains, as it was twenty 
years ago, at the high-water mark of remuneration for women's 
labour. It was her view that, for the dignity and efficiency of 
teaching in this branch and for the good of women-workers 
generally, there should be many more prizes at least as great, 
and at all times she was much concerned that reasonably good 
salaries should be secured, especially for that class of assistant 
teachers who remain at work for the best part of their lives. 

•* But the central interest of that first conversation turned, to 
my mind, upon the expression of her views about the importance 
of teachers being trained for their work. It seemed to her 90 
obvious that she who undertakes to carry out an undertaking so 
delicate and difficult as that of education should first make as 
careful a study as might be of the end to be attained and the 
means of attaining it, and should be trained as an artist is trained 
in the technique and spirit of his work. She was, above all things, 
practical, and her feeling in the matter was of practical origin, 
while my feeling, which coincided with it, sprang rather from a 
theoretical root. She was an artist's daughter, and her method 
of judgment was largely the artistic method. She saw her 
problems whole, as concrete ends to be gained, and she found 
her way to them intuitively as she went on. She always saw 
truth in the concrete, and was so little doctrinaire herself that the 
doctrinaire character in other people did not rouse her antipathy 
and interfere with her perception of merit in their theories. It is 
the pure theorists who are most impatient of each other. 

" The great artist zealous for his work, and intent on its perfection, 
is eager to learn all he can about it — to assimilate the wisdom of 
other workers in his field, to think about it in all its bearings, to 
learn to see, to practise, to be criticized, to be trained. This, I 
take it, was the attitude of mind in which Frances Mary Buss 
some forty years ago, conceived the idea of training for teachers as 
a universal need from which secondary teachers should not be 
exempt. Before the school in Kentish Town was opened, Mrs» 
Buss went to the Home and Colonial Training College and put 
herself through the training of the elementary teacher. One may 
veil wonder whether any other woman in the same rank about to 

N 
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y^'^'3i a small private school ever dreamed of such a preparatior 
needful But to these two, mother and daughter, it seemed >r 
csseatiaU and when the school developed, and they had a sui 
teachers, they thought it necessary not to be content vitb 
training :he>* themseh-es could give in the school ways, but ap| 
to hjve a department for secondary teachers opened at the H 
and Colonial College. This was done solely for the bend 
* Miss Buss* teachers' at first, though others came in l 
Grcaies: among those others was Miss Clough. 

** This little histor)' of the idea of training, as Miss Boss 1m 
nrst. :s characteristic of her attitude on the subject throughouL 
thought it essential, and at the same time so great and spec 
work, that it ought to be undertaken by those who made a sf 
businltss of it, and not by the heads of schools whose sp 
business was something else. She felt the need of it as an 
in her work, she sought to have it supplied in the spirit a 
administrator by the foundation of institutions for iL 

" To these lectures Miss Buss sent all the young lea 
whom she could induce to go. Very often, I suppose, they rw 
the light, as, in the pride of youth and eagerness to be domj*, 
resist the light of the training college still. In eagerness axtd 
cor.ndence I was probably equal to most, but I had been theoi 
about education on my own account, and was very sensible o 
v:arkness. So when she told me about the College of I*re:c 
.ua! Mr. Payne, she showed mc what I was looking for, j 
e »gerl> accepted the suggestion of attending the lectures. 
told nie afterwards how much she was pleased with my i 
interest. It was indeed at this point that our mind^ rirs! 
.\nd perhaps this w.is partly why, when she brought me in: 
t.ail tv) let me out herself, she tirst held out her band and 
looking at me in the way her girls so well know, she suddenly 
me in her arms and kissed me. But chiefly it was an impu 
motherly tenderness that prompted her. I was young and 
s uttered. 

" This was in January, before school opened. In Febniar) 
bcnt lor \\\M to come twice a week and te^ich mathematics^ 
school wa:» in 202, Camden Koad, then, and there were ^00 
.Miss Armstead and Miss Lyndon >»*erc in the first class I 
tau^'ht. They were great friends, but had agreed not to sit tog< 
so that they might escape the temptation of talking. I had 1 
been inside a school l>cfore, and had no idea what girls other 
1 had been were like intellectually. 1 might well feel u> 
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be need of tnuoing in the iKhnique of managing a class, 
tbing in which the College of Preceptors' lectures did not 
f bdp me; But the girls were very good, and did not 'try 
rith one exertion, and she UMd to be sorry, and apologize 
>wn nccmd. I letnember bung wonderfully impressed by 
[fa tone of fiscUng that prerailed, the absence of petty 
ies, the tntstworthiness oT the girls, and the confidence 
in them about marks and conduct Over all the hcad- 
s wu as a second conscience. Nothing mean, petty, or 
c coold survive contact with the fresh bracing air of her 
ility. I wu very new and very inexperienced in school 
dte bad ber little anxieties about me, and used to look after 
ne> a good deal at first. All young teachers know what 
b fike, bat it was a great help none the less, and we must 
ottr ^Ktrs before we get them. Except those who remained 
n^nal staff, 1 was the only teacher there who had not been 

•on I came for all my time, and taught German. But the 
1 for mathematics grew as the teaching developed, and 
long all my teaching time was absorbed in this stricter 
lual discipline of the North London girl. It is perhaps a 
ion, but I may mention that the first genius 1 (bund was 
nnie Burstall. With Miss Buss as a head -mi stress, and 
pupil as that, and many more to love and help, 1 began to 
j>y in those days. 

t the school and its head became more nnd more to me, 1 
■to that position in relation to both which enables me to 
me account of my dear friend's mind and practice, first as 
in the inner work of the North London Collegiate School 
these later years, and secondly in relation to the various 
of the educational movement outside. 
the head-mistress' room at the North London Collegiate 
there was in leisure moments always likely to be going on 
ion of many things other than the immediate business of 
on in the school. It was indeed a noteworthy fact that so 
oncentration of work and interest in such an effort as the 
1 of this great school out of the void that preceded it, should 
ine with so wide an extension of interest in other fields, and 
M educational fields only. One delightful bond of sympathy 
) Miss Buss and me was our common interest in public 
and the harmony of our political opinions. How eagerly 
ced for news in stirring times I how heartily she threw herself 
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into the questions of the day I and how she enjoyed a g:ood >\ :::i 
discussion 1 She was thoroughly imbued with the line civi: ^;:^^ 
.ind for my part I believe this contact of her mind with the :>?:« 
of life on a larger — even though rougher — scale, was invalujb'.e frr 
the health of the school life, as a corrective to the narrow schr'.is: ; 
spirit which so easily banishes the fresh air from schools, ir.: 
possibly sometimes even from universities. It is not ihc p.^ric-'a: 
opinions that tell, it is the contact with genuine public sp::.: ' 
any shape. 

" But it is with the educational interests and the outer c .r;i.r 
of her life in connection with them that we have here to c ■» !- 
all her work she had her eye always on the lar^jcr issjcs. Ir? 
North London Collegiate School was never out of pcr5pc::iT- " 
the mental picture of the educational field. No other couca: :r.i' 
leader has worked with more devotion to one special ir.s:i:u:;"i. 
but though it was the centre of her practical world it never u>urp<- 
the place of centre in her vision. And for this ver>- rea**^:^ :: »i- 
at the central source of many educational movements, bcLMi:?c sh: 
w.is in it, and was also at the very heart of thcni. 

*'Thc first place among these may be given to the cJucaf.vT. • 
women in all its phases. Hut concern for the cultiva::>>n -ri 
spread of educational principles and the professional irainir.j: * 
the teacher lay scarcely less near her heart. During the a:.' 
years, tbi^ occupied even more of her attention, and *hc neve: hi'i 
* women only' in her mind. Then it was in the \ cry r.atur: ^ ■ 
her ili.it she should be greatly exercised by the pnluiro c.{.ica::.>rj. 
])n»bletns before they rose at all above the hori^-on of the rc^--xr 
^vjjiolasiic mind. I wonder how manv schoolina-.ier!» m Kp.'lar: 
I .line to look into the que:>tion of Welsh Intermediate KJu-.a:. r, 
its cre.uinn and or;;ani/.ilion, when the earliest Welsh Kd.::a:. - 
r.ills I .line before the Htnise of Commons. Mut wc u^cd to d>.vs> 
these tiling's in those days over our midday meal, and debate r. 
the analo^'y, or want of analogy, with the Knglish problem. T>: 
last piece of public work she did was to answer the qucr.e^ sen: v* 
e lu( ationali>ts by the Royal Commission on Secondary- Educar.^-. 
She was too ill then to give evidence before the Commission. :.v 
ill to have answered these queries if the ideas of them had bcrz 
new ti) h(.T, but she had known her mind about them clearly ib :^ 
(layr% of her strength, and it was easy to go over familiar grocrJ 
once more. It uas m) familiar to her that it was familiar gro-i^ 
to mc too : I knew her opinions as well as 1 knew my own c: 
bitter, in so far as thev were more determinate).'* 




CHAPTER VII. 

LIFE AT MYRA LODGE. 

" To know her is a liberal education." 

" I HAVE no liking for large boarding-schools. My ideal of 
edacation is large, well-conducted day schools, with all the life 
and discipline that numbers alone can give ; not to speak of the 
greater cheapness and efficiency of the teaching. Our young 
women are narrowed sadly by the want of sympathy, large 
experience, and right self-estimation which only mixing with 
numbers gives. But no large dormitories nor dining-rooms. Let 
the education be as broad and vivacious as may be, and to a 
certain extent, public ; at all events, public-spirited. But, if 
boarders must attend, let them live in families, under proper 
regulations, of course, and attend as day scholars. Large boarding- 
schools give a sort of hardness, which I, for one, greatly dislike. 
They destroy the home-feelings, but I need not dwell on these 
points ; my feelings are most in favour of day schools and good 
homes. 

" We have two boarding-houses. One, my own, is of very 
recent establishment — the girls go to and from school with me or 
an assistant-governess. Their education is just the same as that 
of all the day pupils. 

"It is right, however, to say that this plan of letting the 
mistress receive boarders is not allowed at the Cheltenham 
Ladies* College, a large and successful institution, the only (almost) 
efficient proprietary girls* school in this country. I can see 
possible evils, but as I have only just begun, am not fully aware 
of them yet. I should not recommend, I think, the mistress of a 
great day school being allowed to begin with a boarding-house. 
Her strength and whole working time ought to go to the school." 
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So wrote Miss Buss in 1868. She had taken Mvra 
Lodge because she could not otherwise have carried 
out her great scheme. She afterwards came to see 
more clearly still that the head of a great school ought 
to have her time at home free from all claims. Had 
she been able to act on this from the first, her own life 
might have been prolonged. But once having taken 
up the life at Myra she could never bring herself to let 
the girls go. Even when, at last, she handed the 
boarding-house over to Miss Edwards, she moved to 
the house adjoining, and had a door left so that she 
could have girls to see her or go to see thenu She 
said ; " I do not think I could now be quite happy 
without girls round me." 

In accordance with her own theories, she tried to 
make Myra Lodge as home-like as possible. And the 
welfare of her girls — physical, mental, and spiritual- 
was her first care. To hygiene she had paid special 
attention, and her arrangements for ventilation, bathing, 
and food, left nothing to be desired. She always laid 
great stress on the need of sufficient food, varied in 
every possible way ; and every one within her range 
must have heard her expatiate on the folly, or wicked- 
ness, for she gave it the harder term, which induces so 
many young women to do fatal injury to their health 
by insufficient and unsuitable food. Of the laziness 
and indifference which makes so many of them content 
with odd cups of tea, in place of regular and proper 
meals, she could not speak too strongly. The Myra 
girls were fed well, and with sufficient luxuries to make 
** home hampers " unnecessary. 

On all sides we hear of the special care exercised in 
the matter of proper food during examinations, or in 
any time of extra strain. If it was known that the 
interval during an examination was too brief to allow* 
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a full meal, hot soup, or hot milk, with bread and 
itter, or scone, would be ready at the right time. 

Here is a word to the point from Miss Buss, to 
liom I had mentioned some child's complaint against 
teacher — 

" If there is anything wrong, I will see to it, but, meantime. I 
anot but think there is as much rtat faundaiion for this charge 
Rinst Miss S. as there is in the one against me, which has taken 
icb of my time this week to trace out, viz. that a girl now in 
bool, was removed from my house, and placed under medical 
»i(nefll, because of the insufficiency offooii. 

" It i> quite impossible to trust in children's judgments until 
I Mdat of ihc question are looked into. Their views are as 
imatufc lu their bodies. 

"Another child speaks in the same way of another teacher, and 
un tonituiilly having to bring in floods of light on a girl." 

Suitable clothing was also a matter of careful con. 
leration. Miss Buss would have liked a school- 
lUbnn, which she would have made graceful as well 

rational ; but, except in the gymnasium, she never 
tained this desire, and had to content herself with at 
hool advising, and at Myra compelling, the most 
«dful reforms. She waged war against unsuitable 
namentation, lace and jewellery in the morning being 
ways attacked. 

She would, if possible, have given each girl a separate 
ora, well supplied with the " place for everything," in 
hich everything would be expected to be in its place, 
ailing this, she so divided the rooms by curtains that 
icb inmate secured one portion that was specially 
a- own. 

At one time it was rather a fashion to talk of the 
overwork" at Miss Buss' schools. Doubtless there 
n-e cases of girls too delicate for the life of a public 
:booI, who ought to have been kept at home ; and 
lere were also cases— very numerous— in which giris 
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who were expected to do school-work and at the same 
time meet every home claim, as well as enjoy social 
distractions and dissipations, certainly did suffer. But 
at Myra Lodge, where life was duly regulated, and the 
time for study fixed to suit each girl, no one suffered 
who was at all fit to be away from her mother's care, 
whilst many were very markedly improved in health 
during their stay there. 

Having myself suffered, for life, from the ignorance 
of the laws of health common to even the most intel- 
lectually advanced teachers of my youth, I was interested 
in this question, and often talked it over with Miss Buss. 
Looking back on my own experience, and contrasting 
it with what I knew of the arrangements at Myra, 1 
could never bring myself to believe in the sufferings of 
girls enjoying the benefit of Miss Buss' thorough know- 
ledge of hygiene. 

She fully endorsed the opinion expressed by Miss 
Bcale, in an able paper read before the Social Science 
Congress, in 1874, where she says — 

^' I remember the outcry raised when it was proposed to opcQ 
the local examinations to girls. The deed was done, and none of 
the evils predicted have fallen on us. I frequently challenge our 
visitors to find a delicate-looking girl among our students. I do 
not say we have none, but there are so few that it is not easy to 
find them. I kept, one year, a record of all the causes of absence, 
and found that in the higher classes pupils were absent from 
illness on an average about three days in a year, in the lower from 
five to six, and in the lowest rather more." 

And from America comes the satisfactory report 
of "headaches diminishing and hysteria disappearing 
under the strengthening influences on body and mind 
of this higher education." 

There is no doubt that the pupils of the North 
London Collegiate Schools had enough to do. But I 
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enow of at least two cases where the complaint was 
|uite the other way. Hiss Buss says in one note — 

" Fancy Mr. ! He alio wrote last year objcctiog to his 

iMigbter's liome-work betag Umtted. I know that most of the 
ifyra girh Anish at sefcn o^dod^ do no lessons before nine in the 
Doming, da mmt at all on FHday evening, and always put every 
it of school- work by aa Saturday at twelve. This leaves many 
a hour free, liui parents are the weakest of mortals. Unmarried 
Amitt ' h.tvc wilt, and carry OtU what they know to be right t " 

In another case a pupil was withdrawn from Myra 
!,odge bec.tU5C she was not allowed to work beyond the 
Jlotted time. Mtsi Buss writes in reference to this — 

" Tbc child ihinlu she mn be allowed, I suppose, to study 
rhatever hours she likes, if she goes elsewhere, /will not allow 
nore ihaa a certain amount What's not done then, must be left 
ladone. The consequence is, mental as well as bodily activity, 
a time." 

Later, she again refers to the same subject : " Patty 
iVatson has left me. It is a good lesson of failure, and 
lelps, let us hope, to repress that ' bladder of elation ' of 
rtiicb you speak." And, once again, apropos to some 
ither difficulty : " The enclosed note is very satisfactory. 

I D was not allowed to go her own way, like 

Patty, who, by the way, is a clever girl, conscientious 
tnd industrious." 

It may be open to question,' perhaps, whether Miss 
Buss might not have relaxed her rules in favour of this 
Kxy remarkable girl. But it is also probable that the 
rery perception of the dangers attending overstrain may 
lave made her resolute gainst it Miss Ellen Martha 
iVatson had gone to Myra Lodge, mainly that she 
night pursue study in higher mathematics, and con- 
lequently might have expected to count as more than 
in ordinary schoolgirl She was, however, of highly 
ensitive organization, and no one who knows the care 
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exercised over each girl individually can doi:bt ihil 
Miss Buss was aware of all that concerned her, and 
judged accordingly. 

Miss Watson gained first-class honours in the Senior 
Cambridge Local Examination while at Myra Lod;^ 
Afterwards, at the University College Intermediate, she 
took the highest prize for applied mathematics and 
mechanics, as well as a ;f 50 Scholarship. Professor 
Ciiribrd said on this occasion that the proficiency of 
Miss Watson would have been very rare in a man, but 
he had been utterly unprepared to find it in a woman, 
adding that, ** a few more students like Miss Watson 
would raise University College to a status far surpassing 
that of institutions twenty times as rich and t«' 
hundred times longer in existence." 

A case so exceptional must stand alone ; but stili 
the question does suggest itself, if, throughout her 
whole school-life. Miss Watson had been subject t 
the restrictions judged wholesome by one so wise a* 
Miss Buss, might she not possibly have been spared :«» 
work out her splendid destiny, instead of being so cariy 
laid to rest in her lonely South African grave ? 

It is impossible to form any rules which will include 
the few brilliant exceptions who arc a law to them- 
selves ; such, for example, as Miss Cobbc, one out of a 
thouMind. in being endowed with a physique to match 
her mental vi.L^our. who gives an instance of the kini 
of work possible to herself She is contrasting the i-!- 
iind the new order of things, or imfuhc versus s\stcm 

** I c.in m.ikc no sort of pretensions to have acquired, oca :•. 
inv W>\ days, anxthinv' like the instruction which the \occ« 
btiuknts of (iirton aiiil Newnham .mil Lady Margaret Hal'. i*r 
so fnrtuTiair as to J)o^^c^s : and much I envy their opponur.:: <* 
fur aciiuirin^ ai curate bcholarbhip. \\\x\ 1 know not whether : > 
method tlir\ fnlliiw can, on the whole, tonvcy as much ot ihc (^'rc 
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cJelight of learning as did my solitary early studies. When the 
Summer morning sun rose over the trees and shone into my bed- 
iroom, finding me still over my books from the evening before, and 
^^hen I then sauntered out to take a sleep on one of the garden- 
seats in the shrubbery, the sense of having learnt something, or 
cleared up some hitherto doubted point, or added a store of fresh 
to my mental riches, was of purest satisfaction." 



Without coming to any final decision on the best 
mode of dealing with genius, to which study after this 
fashion may be natural, we may at least safely con- 
clude that even in the most elastic of school boarding- 
houses, a girl so expansive could scarcely find herself 
happy, or be a source of happiness to the anxious 
mistress. 

But how happy even a very clever girl might be at 
Myra we may see from some memories of a stay of 
six months, spent in preparation for Girton, where the 
writer, Mrs. Lewis, distinguished herself — 

" I remember, as if it was yesterday, my first meeting with 
Miss Buss, now twenty-three years ago. ... At the earliest 
possible moment she had interviewed mc privately, and I was 
deeply impressed by her earnest manner, by the thoroughness 
with which she went into my former education, and the evident 
intention of doing her utmost for me. This I soon knew was 
characteristic of her. We were, to her, individuals — each one the 
object of genuine interest and real anxiety. . . . 

" She talked to me more as an adult than as a schoolgirl, and 
I remember with gratitude that she invited nie to walk with her to 
church, or on any occasion when she happened to go out with us, 
interesting me in some social, educational, or philanthropic subject, 
talking with such fluency and such a fund of illustration and of 
racy anecdote that I was sorry when our destination was reached. 
Looking back, I realize what an unusually generous thing it was 
for all these privileges to be poured out on a raw schoolgirl, and, 
moreover, on a stranger. That eager, ungrudging, self-spending 
for others was, to my mind, the most noticeable feature of dear 
Miss Buss* daily life. 

" In about two months Miss Buss began actively arranging for 
mc to see as much of London as possible during my stay with her. 
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With all the varied work and cares of her busy days upon her, -'Jt 
would constantly ask, ' Had I seen this place of interest r lud I 
heard that famous preacher? had I ever been so-and-so?' And eierr 
spare afternoon or evening was used to the best advantage, eitba 
personally, or with any lady she could find free to chaperone me. 
She often told me that a teacher ought to have as wide and wtjA 
an experience as possible, and all the general information she 
could get, and should never think that book-learning alone «oc'd 
fit her for her post. Foreign travel, social intercourse, geneni 
reading, all were insisted on as indispensable. And she vouVi 
give me bits of the histor>' of her own struggles. . . . 

"The happiness of all her pupils was to her an object of rti! 
solicitude. I remember my delighted surprise on one of the tin: 
Saturdays at her cheer>- invitation, * Now, girls, which of yw 
would like to come to sec Maccabe, at St. George's Hall, uiih -r* 
this afternoon ? ' I knew the week had been a vcr>- busy one, \r. : 
I wondered how Miss Buss could find the cncr;:v to be ?■» •■■ 
and to lauj;h with the merriest of us at the jokes. 

'* Looking back, I realize that I cannot over-estimate the >-'.- 
of such association with that noble, earnest, sympathetic n*:.;*.' 
And, certainly, 1 have never seen any one who so equallv - r.. 
bined earnestness of purpose, untirinj^ industry, indoiiv.ibic p:: 
severance, and shrewd common sense, with the pcrfe*::.^- 
womanly sympathy." 

Of the intellectually stimulating effect of :h;- 
association another pupil speaks strongly — 

" Althouj;h it is quite impossible for any of us to measure \. r 
gre.'it intluence for good that Miss Buss ha5» exerted o\cr the *•:. r 
of our lives, in one particular I have specially fell the i;rc.i: tk 
lier training has been to mc personally, \ iz. the choitc c-i I- *- 
ami taste for ^ood literature. 

"I can remember, quite early in my school-life, the <\:,\\.':.^ 
satire with whii h Miss Buss would criticize some tif the ::>!i 
trasli in the ^li.ipe of literature, so that one fell and th.it :crl ., 
have never lost) one simply could not read such b^ntks. i*a :'•* 
other hand, she alw.iys reoomnuMuled plenty of gtKkl *khvie>.- :: 
books to help us in the ihoice ot' our reading ; uhile. in pmr.: '. 
out p.iss.i;^vs, i»r in explainiu}^ allusions, Nhe roused in:cre?:. .• ' 
cultivated the ta.ite for all that i*» j^ood and pure in litci jiurc 

" She applied to books, as to (»ther thiuj^s, licr lavouriic ::i "" 
*.\im hi^h. and )(>u will >ir.kc h:.:^li ! 
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*^She seemed, in all her teaching, to agree with the poet 
Lowell, that * not failure, but low aim, is crime 1 ' 

''A favourite subject for debate was the Ethics of IVasU, 
showing that everything wantonly destroyed is a loss to the com- 
mnnity. The wickedness of waste of food seems to have excited 
modi attention, and set the girls, among themselves, to discuss 
and make calculations concerning it which served — as they were 
meant to do— to give safe and harmless topics for talk. 

** Akin to this was the effort to make girls look into the future) 
and not to trust to what might happen, but to prepare by present 
action in acquiring habits of decision and industry. She diought 
that every woman should be independent, and deprecated de* 
pendence on brothers or other friends, so long as effort was possible 
on their own part." 

Another **Myra girl" seizes on a point very 
characteristic, when she says — 

^'To schoolgirl and friend alike, Miss Buss was entirely 
natural. She was too great to think of, or to need, exterior aids to 
respect. Forgetful of herself, she was ever ready to share her 
thoughts or memories with all who could be interested or helped 
by them. 

"In her conversation she avoided all personal gossip. Never 
did an unkind or hasty word about a fellow-being cross her lips, 
and often in the school addresses, she told us that by chatter the 
ninth commandment was easily broken, and that topics about 
acquaintances begun in innocence, ended only in harm and hurt 
to others." 

There is a story of her that, one day, after a visitor 
had gone. Miss Buss seemed very uncomfortable, and 
finally said, " I feel as if I had been stung all over ; 
that talk has left so many stings behind it! " It was 
her rule, carefully kept, never to repeat unpleasant 
things ; but she never forgot to mention any kind word 
said about others. 

Miss Fawcett speaks of Miss Buss* sympathy with 
young life and its needs, and she adds — 

"The girls were a great happiness to Miss BUss. If one or 
other did give trouble through temper — and this did worry her — 
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wc would sometimes comfort each other by reflecting how many of 
them did nothing of the kind, but went on tranquilly and hapinly. 
* Yes/ she would say, * it is the old story ; the ninety and nine are 
apt to be forgotten in the struggle with the one ! ' And she wooW 
cheer up." 

She was very indulgent to her girls at the half-term 
holidays. Besides sending them for pleasant excursions, 
she liked them to be able to go into the kitchen to 
make toffee, and to cook some little dainty (North- 
country cakes or specialities), or anything else the\* 
might like. 

The girls' birthdays were always marked by some 
special treat. On one occasion we hear that the younger 
children were, for once, to be allowed to make "just 
as much noise as they liked." The results were so 
'* tremendous" that a friendly policeman looked in to 
sec if his services were required, greatly relieved to find 
that the shrieks which had attracted him were only 
shrieks of laughter. 

But, whilst delighting in real fun, the line was drawn, 
hard and fast, at slang, roughness, and, above all, at 
practical jokes. No girl who had once had a talk with 
her on this last topic was likely to make a second 
attempt within reach of Miss Buss. The doings of 
certain ** smart" sets found small tolerance in her eye^ 
Nor did the "Dodo" and "Yellow Aster" literature 
fare better, though for most of it she would ha^ 
probably given the prescription that worked so well in 
one particular case of morbid excitement — "closed dooR 
and open windows," or silence and fresh air. 

Miss Buss had remarked, as a fact of her experience, 
that if girls of great natural vanity could not take the 
lead in any other way, they developed something sen- 
sational in health. Hearing of a case of this sort in 
one of the boarding-houses, she requested to be sent 
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r if another fainting fit should come on. This was 
>ne. On arriving, she found the girls' room full of 
ixious bystanders, who were at once dismissed, only 
xcepting the head of the house, who was asked to 
lose the door and open all the windows. 

Miss Buss then demanded a large jug of "the very 
oldest water that could be procured," adding, in 
listinct tones, "There is no sort of danger in this 
and of attack, and the most certain cure is a sudden 
lash of very cold water in the face." 

In telling me this story, she added, with one of her 
nost genial smiles — 

"I saw that the child had her best frock on, and 
\ wanted to give her time.'* 

Before the water came, the patient was able to gasp 
>ut, •* Ah, I feel better now, thank you ! " 

" That is right, my child. I am glad you feel better. 
Vnd now remember, in future, that you need never 
larm either yourself or any one else. If you feel a 
ittle faintness coming on, just retire to your own room, 
nthout saying anything about it. Shut your door, 
pen all the windows, and lie down quietly. You will 
Don find yourself well again." 

There was no recurrence of the attack. 

With weakness of will Miss Buss could by nature 
ave little sympathy. But she was stern only when she 
new that a will might be roused to greater effort, 
hich, if let alone, could only grow more and more 
teble. With merely morbid and self-centred natures 
le had still less affinity, and for these the prescription, 
Do your next duty first ! " would be very strongly 
n forced. 

Coldness or extreme reserve of manner was always 

trial to Miss Buss, as to all persons of a naturally de- 

lonstrative temperament. It was true that she herself 
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sometimes exercised a repressive influence, but this \\-as 
only when she was very much run down or worried 
Usually, she drew people out by her frank kindness. 
One of her very favourite stories for her girls was 
Mrs. Gatty's charming kitten story, " Purr when >'0U 
are pleased ! " She liked every one to show feelings 
of pleasure or kindness, and in this she set them a 
bright example. 

Miss Fawcett recalls, among many things bearing 
on the same point, a remark made to her by Miss Buss, 
as they passed two new girls — both of whom are since 
known to fame — " It is always a refreshment of spirit 
to me to look at those two happy sisters ! " Natures 
of this kind were a real help in her times of depression 
or discouragement, though, doubtless, none of the girls 
ever dreamt that one so strong could need help. Other 
teachers will understand from experience this joy of 
whole-hearted and sympathetic obedience from their 
pupils. And it is easy to measure what this must ha\*c 
been to Miss Buss in those later days, when she was 
no longer the energetic young teacher, sweeping every 
one along with her in a rapture of devotion, but, instead, 
had to carry, in addition to her own inevitable burdens, 
all the cares of her wide public work. 

It may be a direct result of public-school life, assimi- 
lating the modern girl to her schoolboy brother, but 
certainly it is to be observed that the High-school girl 
rarely seems to have that power of expressing her 
feelings which made her mother or grandmother ^ 
much easier in all social relations. It is more than 
probable that, in thus growing like the typical "school- 
boy," she may in reality feel more, and not less, from 
this very habit of repression. But the fact remains 
that she is more difficult of approach than the girl of 
other days. 




With special cases quite individual in their nature, 
Dm Buss was rarely known to fail. As one of her 
taflT observes— 

ia which she aianaged difficuit and obstinate pupils 

She would spend hours with them, and never 

rasted if at last she made the slightest impression. 

ndiis^ not appear on the surface, it was shown weeks, 

even yean after, by some little note or message." 

|C. Txk thanking a young friend for some proof of aflfection 
Pre is a pathetic little appeal — 

^ "Yoa j wwy people can tana no idea— till your time comes— 
I fc0» audi pun a Ktlle bidiSefence can inflict, especially when 
|tfl the old and the yonng hare warm hearts. My life needs close 
M fiom some cne — I have given a large amount of mine to some 
am — and when he not only responds, but initiates loving remarks 
r caresses, he fills the old person's heart with warmth, brightness, 
Ddlove." 

On some few occasions, when more than usually 
'verdone, I have heard Miss Buss admit with a weary 
^h that she found the girls of the last decade of her 
mrk 90 much less easy to influence than those of the 
irst ; since, even when they were inwardly touched, 
h^ seemed unable to show it after the old fashion. 

"Autres Umps, autres mceurs." But yet, making all 
loe allowance, if these " difficult " girls could have seen 
bis friend after one of the encounters so terrible to her, 
jk) have realized how spent and heart-sick she was, 
hey must have taken less pride in their defiance or 
laitlness. She cared for them so deeply that it was 
eal anguish of soul to her to think of the future 
lorrows inevitable for tempers undisciplined and wills 
insubdued. 

With this question of the influence on manners of 
he public school comes what does seem a real 
ibjcction to the new development — an objection most 
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strongly felt by those who look farthest back. With 
her invariable point and terseness, Miss Cobbe thus 
puts this matter in a nutshell — 

" William of Wykeham's motto : * Manners makyth Mannc,' 
was understood to hold good emphatically concerning the making 
of Woman. The abrupt-speaking, courtesy-neglecting, slouching, 
slangy young damsel, who may now perhaps carry off the glories 
of a University degree, would then have seemed still needing to 
be taught the very rudiments of feminine knowledge. When 1 
recall the type of perfect womanly gentleness and high breeding; 
which then and there was formed, it seems to me as if, in com- 
parison, modern manners are all rough and brusque. We have 
graceful women in abundance still, but the peculiar, old-fashioned 
suavity, the tact which made every one in a company happy and 
at ease— most of all, the humblest individual present — and which 
at the same time, effectually prevented the most audacious from 
transgressing Ics biens^ances by a hair ; of that suavity and taa 
wc seem to have lost the tradition.** 

But Miss Buss had always faith enough in the future 
to regard the modern roughness as merely a transitional 
stage, and as the outcome, in the first place, of the higher 
standard of morals which places fact before scaning. 
The perfect outward grace of the courtly days did not 
always imply corresponding grace within. When these 
first days of reaction shall pass, and a really wide and 
high culture shall have become general, we may expect 
the development of a new gracefulness which shall be 
the genuine outcome of a truly gracious spirit 

" For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature, and of noble mind.** 

In the very early days at Myra, the rules were few 
and simple, and the girls were trusted to do the right 
for love of it. Miss Buss believed in the force of a 
strong public opinion which should put all wrong-doing 
in its true light as hurtful to the community ; and she 
considered it the chief advantage of a large public 
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chool that a strong feeling for the right should prevail, 
nA, by its very force, put down all that was base or 
{noble. 

It was a grief to her to make new rules, and I can 
Ecall her sorrow, on several occasions, when it became 
ccessary to add to those already existing — in every 
ise 3S the result of some act on the part of a selfish 
tinority, who thus imposed additional burdens on the 
bedicnt majority. 

Miss Fawcett, who had long experience at Myra, 
nd Miss Edwards, who followed her there, speak very 
trongly about the thoughtful care which in all cases 
lined at preventing possible dangers. Girls whose 
nflucnce might be hurtful to each other were placed 
n room-f remote ; and the sitting-rooms were made 
ttractive, and thus kept the pupils to some extent 
mder constant supervision. 

In Miss Buss* letters during the holidays there are 
aany proofs of this thoughtfulness. She writes to Miss 
fawcett— 

" or these two I know nothing— morally, I mean. But A. 
Mgbt to be kept if posaible from B., and also from C. and D. ; the 
Hmer cannot nunage her, and the latter gives in, perhaps, to 
er. Would it do for her to take F.'s bed, in G.'s room ? It requires 
onsidcTation." 

This consideration reached all round. Another long 
ctter goes into arrangements for Miss Fawcett's own 
elief from some of the care, each detail being worked 
Hit with the utmost exactness. 

Or again — 

" Can you in»ite X. to visit you on the half-term holiday, or, if 
■oniUc, from Friday or Saturday before? I fear she may be 
akKl to two places where I do not wish her to go just now. She 
I DOt easy to manage, and her companions are of great importance t 
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and yet it is difficult for me to decline invitations when the reason 
cannot be explained. 

"If you do not much mind, I will not send the three girls on 
Sunday until six o'clock, when they will be in time for scnice, 
unless it is raining. 

" But / give up an hour or rather more to the girls on Sunday 
afternoons, and have been obliged, since that difficulty last year, 
to refuse to let them out on Sundays, except at the half-term. If 
by any chance a girl goes out in the morning, I expect her back to 
tea. They can go out on Saturday afternoons occasionally.'' 

Here is a note after the great explosion in Regent's 
Park, on October 2nd, 1874 — 

" I hope nothing worse than broken glass has happened at you: 
house in consequence of the terrible shock this morning. Thirteen 
of my windows are shattered, but I am too thankful for the pre- 
servation of the young inmates of my house to mind anything. 

" My first thought was that the stack of chimneys bad blown 
down, and, in falling, had crushed the roof in on the beds of Mary 

and Ethel P and Edith A . The noise seemed to come 

from that quarter. In an instant I was upstairs,, to ascertain if 
they were safe. 

" I find myself even now shaking from the shock to the ner\ous 
system. My girls behaved admirably. They were all quiet." 

From the early days to the latest Miss Buss gave 
short addresses weekly on some moral text, choosing 
frequently some recent story of great deed or high 
thought, and making it interesting as she brought it to 
bear on the daily life of the girls. As one of the staff 
remarks — 

" The high moral tone of the school was materially helped by 
lliese weekly addresses. Four forms met her in the Lecture Hall, 
and teachers and pupils listened to her wise counsel. One of her 
favourite texts was the life of Dorothy Wordsworth, as she 
earnestly pleaded with the girls, above all things, to aim at being 
true women, and not to let their school-work in any way interfere 
with their home duties, never forgetting that they must bring cither 
sunshine or cloud into the home life." 
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Here is a little sketch of the Sunday talks at 
lyra — 

" I love to picture that drawing-room, Miss Buss to the left of 
le fire, her lamp on the table at her right, and the girls grouped 
round her at the fire, often some at her feet. ... I never heard 
ay ooe read as she did, and especially on those Sundays ! Every 
ord told. And then she would pause, and send some truth home 
/ an illustration from her own experience. . . . After the holidays, 
le was generally full of some new thought : Mrs. Norton's * Lady 
f La Garaye' was brought after a happy holiday at Dinan. . . . 
he spent hours in the preparation of the Myra and school 
ddresses, a testimony to the stress she laid on their importance." 

There are some pretty little glimpses of the inner 
ife at Myra, given by a pupil who spent there a some- 
what prolonged school-life, in which she came into very 
lose relation to the beloved teacher — 

" My earliest recollection of Miss Buss was when I went in for 
he entrance exam. ; in a state of great trepidation, I accompanied 
icr along the corridor to take off my things, and I think she saw 
ay poor fingers shaking, for she suddenly took me in her warm 
mbrace, and said, * Do your best, my dear child, and you must 
Kive the rest,* and then, looking me in the face, with another kiss, 
he said, * I think we are going to be friends.* And the radiant 
mile that accompanied the kiss won my heart and banished 
ly fears. 

" I had been at Myra Lodge only a few weeks when, one of the 
iris having acted contrary to regulations, a warm discussion on 
er conduct took place in the playroom downstairs, some defend- 
ig and some disapproving of her conduct. We were quite un- 
ware that in the heat of discussion our voices were loud enough 
3 be heard upstairs ; it was a point on which I felt strongly, and 
expressed myself somewhat emphatically for a new-comer. The 
ext day Miss Buss sent for me, said she knew of the incident, and 
yrou said so-and-so, my child ; I am delighted to think you feel in 
lat way, you were on the right side, and remember, dear, I shall 
Iways expect to find you on the right side.' How often that belief 
I my being * on the right side ' helped me to make the struggle for 
le right only / can tell ! " 
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The same writer gives a glimpse of the brightest 
side of the relation between the head and her Myra 
girls— 

'* Miss Buss would often come round and see we were qoiie 
comfortable in our beds, and give us a maternal ' tuck-upi' One 
morning at breakfast she came behind my chair, and, turning my 
chin up with her hand to look in my face^ said with laughing voice 
and eye — 

" * Well, did I cheat you last night ? ' 

" A vision of a figure in red dressing-gown tucking me up and 
kissing me sprang into my mind, and I said — 

" * Oh, I remember ; I thought it was mother.' 

'^ And, whispering to me, she said, as she kissed me, ' I thought 
so, dear ; you gave me such a hug, you sent me so happy to bed I ' "* 

And this, again, from another old pupil, is equally 
attractive — 

" Never shall I forget her kindness when confined to my room 
at Myra by illness. It was the bright spot in my day when Miss 
Buss appeared in the evening to tuck me up in bed, and wish me 
good night. More than once she was on her way to some dinner 
or meeting, and wore a blue vioM^ which I thought singubrl? 
becoming. Her smile, peculiarly sweet, piquant, and gracious, 
lighted up my long, dull hours, and lingers with me still. 

"There was something so large and unfluctuating about her 
that one felt one could trust her with and through everything.** 

An apparently harmless bit of nonsense brought 
about another episode which deeply impressed the girl 
who tells it — 

" Miss Buss was in her little room. In her kindest way she 
held out her hand to me and said — 

**'Dcar child, I want to talk to you; did you write thai?' 
producing the book. 

" ' Oh yes,' I laughed, * just to tease Louie ! ' 

" I shall never forget the way in which she drew me to her, pot 
my head on her shoulder, and then talked to me. She pointed out 
that the offence in itself was not a serious one, but that the jesting 
with a subject so serious as Love was one that no girl shoulfl 
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'^ge in ; and then followed the most beautiful little picture of 
^ true earthly love might be, that makes me glow to think of 
^> and she urged me never to trifle with the subject in any 
^ reserving all my * best ' for the one who was to give me * what 
^«od's best gift on earth, dear, the love of a good man, such as 
Move your father and mother have, and such as I hope He may 
^ you.* How glad I am to think she knew I have received 
It gift!" 

must indeed have been a joy to this happy young 
X) be able often to brighten the later days of the 
y worker, whom she mourns now with tender and 
dl remembrance in words that find far echoes — 

>u know my deep affection, I may truly say veneration, for 

X one, and I feel as if one of my very nearest had gone. 

3n it as one of the greatest privileges of my life to have 

I such close contact with her for so many years. Dear, dear 

.uss, what an inspiration she has been, and what a responsi- 

ests with us to carry out what she has always taught us as 

al of life ! Her influence in the world is untold ; and I am 

iany are the lives she has influenced in critical times when 

jught of what she would do, or would wish, has turned the 

a the right direction." 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

EARLY EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 

" T!i« vociilion of a teacher ii an awful one You aonnt do la Rit 
goad i she will do others iinspeiknble haim if ihc ii not awwe oTitt Aa6t- 
!\rsi. Merely to supply her with neccsunci, merely Id uhu kv ■ 
procuring ibcm foi herself— though that ii far btttcr, becaiue In to dii^ 
you ]iwftken energy of cbaractcr, rcflcclion, pfovldencc — a Dot Gttte ^ 
fur her work ; you may confirm hot in tlw nution that the 
immonal spirit may be jiiit a> lawfully unilcrtaken in • caar u( 
M thai dF selling ribbons? How cau you |;ivc 
can you win for her the roped of others, in whoa such 
mfHlification of it dwells!' Yout bU9iiii;wi 1*, by all ton 
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IT or ll ; ta make bet fed the e^eatntw of heT work, and yet show her 
it an lie honeitly pcifonned." — F, D. Mauilci^ Lecture on opening 
'• C<Jlcg(. 

' is always of intercist to compare dreams with deeds, 
t ideal with the actual. And this we are enabled to 
jth rqjard to Miss Buss' educational ideals, since 
ave first her own words at different stages in her 
, before any change was made, as well as during 
)f transition ; and afterwards, from a keen 
rver, wc have a summary of results, and see how 
^ dream had become fact, how the aim was attained. 
Tjere is very little of Miss Buss' writing to be found 
"nt But we have one letter written, in 1868, to a 
1 Otago. and published in a colonial paper, which 
t UB her ideas and her aims for future work just 
B the great change. 

" North London C-ollegiale Schon! for L;idies, 
" i2, CaaidcB Slicet, 

"Nov. 13, J 868. 

" Dear Madam, 

** I ba»e read with much pleasure your interesting 
account of the progreu of education in your colony. You will 
soon leave the old country behind if you go so rapidly. There is 
■nucli to be done before it can be said that England has a great 
national system of education. . . . 

" Lord Lyttekon has taken a deep interest in education, and 
hai especially devoted himself to the consideration of the question 
in relation to girls. If you have not seen it, 1 recommend to your 
ttotice the Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission presented to 
the Imperial Parliament at the beginning of this year. It forms 
tbe Grsi of a series of twenty-one Blue books, all of which are 
iwcresting for all who care for middle-class education. The 
chapter on tbe education of girls was, I believe, written by Lord 
Lyttelton. 

" The school of which I am head-mistress was opened eighteen 
lears ago, under the immediate patronage of the local clergy. The 
girls' school followed almost immediately the opening of a boys' 
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school, which has numbered about four hundred for some years 
past. Both schools have from the first been entirely self-supporting. 
The girls have, however, outgrown their accommodation in tu-o 
good-sized houses, but will, I trust, in time be located in a suitable 
building. The schools have always been conducted on what is 
here called the * conscience clause ' ; that is, the parents have the 
right of omitting the Church of England Catechism or any part ot 
the religious teaching they object to. Even Jewesses^ ha« 
received their whole education in the school. 

" The routine of English has been considerably improved by 
the extension to girls' schools of the Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. It is impossible, I think, to overrate the good already done 
in girls' schools by these examinations. A definite standard is 
given, there is no undue publicity, but schools are able to measure 
their teaching by the opinions of unknown and, therefore, impartial 
examiners. 

*' I cannot, of course, judge of the wants of a new colony, bu: 
my experience goes to show that it is better to include in the 
routine of study all the necessary branches, and I think a second 
language is one. It is almost impossible to teach EngHsh wtll 
unless another language is studied with it, and that other language 
should be Latin, or French, or German. Of course I do not say 
that this should be taught in the elementary stages, but I should 
not allow parents to have the power of stopping the teaching on 
the ground of extra expense. 

" We teach French, really, I think, allowing no option. Latin 
nlsii in the higher classes, with little or no option, except in the 
case of delicate girls. 

*' After my many years of work, if I were now to found a school 
for what might be called the middle section (and, indeed, the 
upper section also^ of the middle-class, I should include all that I 
have mentioned, viz. English thoroughly, with Elementary Science 
in courses such as I have alluded to, French, Latin, bold oulhne 



^ A letter fri)in an old Jewish pupil, in Skit feivish ChronicU^ is full of 
deepest regret for her lo>s, giving many instances of S{>ecial kimlnes^ 
receive<l by the writer. ** Slie was so strictly just that she gave e^try 
consideration to the first Jewish pupil who wished to participate in th< 
honours not then open to Jews, acknowledging to that same pupil in aftfr 
years that she i;ave the con*^ideration in justice only, for, if anything, >hf 
was sli<;hily prejudiced against a race she had only read about and no*, 
known." 
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diawins^y careful part singing, pUdn needlework, and thorooi^ 
arkhmetic, with geometry and algebra in the higher classes. I 
would rigidly and entirely omit all arrangements for teaching 
instminental music, which I believe to be the baneof girls^ schoob, 
in the time wasted and the expense entailed. I have omitted, I 
harmony, by which I mean the laws of musical construction, 
interesting, and, in an educational point of view, a most useful 
nbject for mental training. Instrumental music — the piano chiefly 
— might fairly be left to a private teacher, as might dancing also. 
In Germany, I think, instrumental music is never taught in the 
Tockier SchuUy but is always left to private teaching. 

** No school ought to omit physical training — that is. Calis- 
thenics, or something equivalent. This we have of late enforced 
anKMig the elder girls. Our system, an American idea, called 
Musical Gymnastics, is excellent £iasy, graceful, and not too 
&tiguing, gently calling every part of the body into play by bright 
spirited music, which cultivates rhythm of movement, it has 
become popular, and has wonderfully improved the figure and 
carriage of the girls. Our exercises last from twenty minutes to 
half an hour almost daily — as much as we can manage, always four 
days out of five." 

Miss Buss then goes on to explain fully her ideal of 
what the education of girls should be, giving her 
preference for " large day schools, with all the life and 
discipline that numbers only can give ; not to speak of 
the greater efficiency and cheapness of the teaching." 
She thinks that " our young women are narrowed sadly 
by want of the sympathy, large experience, and right 
self-estimation which only mixing with numbers gives." 
She sees that the head of the school should be a woman, 
"left free to work the school, on certain conditions, 
without a committee of management." The buildings, 
of course, " should be vested in a body of trustees, of 
which some should be women." 

It has sometimes been urged as a reproach that 
Miss Buss employed women-teachers in preference to 
men. That she employed women wherever it was 
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possible IS certain, because she considered teaching a 
legitimate occupation for women, and set herself to fit 
them for the work. That women could teach, she knew 
from her own experience. That they should teach 
better in the future than they had ever done in the past 
was one of her steady aims, and one that she attained 

Here is a strong expression of her feeh'ng when she 
first read the report of the Edinburgh Merchants' Com- 
pany's Schools, in 1872— 

" The report is interesting, but I absolutely bum with indigna- 
tion (does not my atrocious handwriting bear witness to it :} at 
the bare notion of men teachers in the upper girls' schools. It is 
shameful, costly (because some poor drudge of a woman must 
accept starvation pay, in order to maintain decorum by being 
l)resent at every master's lesson), and it is degrading to women's 
education. I low can girls value it, when they see that no amount 
of it will make a woman fit to teach them, except as infants. 

" Don't be frightened, I feel well and even amiable, though I 
am in a great hurry, and my hand aches." 

Ilcr own deliberate opinion on this matter is ex- 
pressed in the letter to her colonial correspondent— 

" Although I advocate certain teaching being given by men to 
the elder girls, it does not seem desirable that the head of a girls' 
school should be a man. There are many things in the training of 
a young woman which cannot be enforced by a man, or even by 
a woman whose position does not carry the weight of authority. 
Women, also, teach young and ignorant children better than men, 
their patience and sympathy being greater. On the other hand, 
it is highly desirable, when girls are beyond the drudgery of school- 
work, that their minds should be touched by men. A certain fibre 
seems to be given by this means. At present women^s ignorance 
prevents them from giving the highest kind of teaching, but J 
brighter day is dawning for them I trust." 

All throuiT;h her career, Miss Buss arranged for good 
lectures from men, as well as from women, and the 
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^ular religious instruction was always given by a 
lergyman. In early days there were courses of lectures 
ly Dr. Hodgson and Mr. Payne. There were lectures on 
iterature from French and German professors, in their 
iwn tongfues. At one time the girls would be entranced 
pf glimpses of the starry heavens from Mr. Proctor ; 
it another, they were ready, en massCy to follow Captain 
Viggins through the perils of the Arctic seas, to Siberia. 
]n brief, these extra lectures included every possible 
iubject that could tend to culture, in history, travels, 
urt, or social matters. 

How Miss Buss advanced in educational theory is 
(hewn in extracts from her letters in 1872, just after 
Jie private school had been made public, and while the 
ivork of organization was still going on — 



C( 



When we are once fairly started, matters will go on more 
jasily. The anxiety over money will go, for instance. After next 
rear, the public meeting will go, I hope. Then I may devote 
nyself to the inside of the school. 

" I want to train up girl-students in science ; I want to teach 
nusic grandly — thoroughly in classes — making each girl understand 
irhat she plays, as well as if she were reading some passage of 
>oetry, teaching her to find out the musician's thought ; his mode 
>f expressing it ; other ways of expression of the same thought, 
^iz, "words. The grammar of music should be known to every 
nusician. 

*' Of course, only some girls vfO\x\6. fully benefit by this teaching, 
Ijut all who were taught would get some good. In this last point 
Niiss Maclean, now Mrs. G. Fraser, will help. Indeed, she will 
irarry out my idea thoroughly.^ We must have a room with four 
pianos to begin with, and increase to six, or eight, if necessary. 



* Mrs. Fraaer died within a year or so of her marriage in 1873, and 
Miss Buss writes : ** One sad cloud has overshadowed us — the death of my 
icar old pupil and recent fellow-worker, Emma Maclean (Mrs. Fraser). 
. . As I write, my eyes fill with tears at the thought of that fair young 
ife thus early cut down. . . . You know how she stood at my side in all 
;he recent musical changes, but you cannot know what a wonderful teacher 
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" In science Mr. Aveling will help, and Miss VMzx Orr.t : t'^* 
as soon as we can get some of our girls quite ready our air riis* 
science teachers must come from them. 

*• Ah. ah, how I wish we could get a fine buildir.j: t>r •::! 
Canuicn School: we do want a lecture-hall and gx-mnasi-i" >• 
much. 

•' If ever we have a little monev, I should like the <kA f-'T. ''-'* 
in Camden Street to be turned to account in a still lower ?i:h«>ii— ii 
.1 >hiHing a week. We might work out this plan and h.^%s t») 
s».hools — not reckoning an evening one — in a room thus u^ed 

" Then I want to ^perhaps") turn No. 202, Camden R«\ii. '* 
Pay Training College for Teachers. When we have left :hc>. =-•? 
we miirht give up the large room behind, and so diminish :r.c 't'' 

**Ox this Training or Normal College .Miss Chc^sar ^ -i . -< 
Mipoiintendcnt, without giving up her whole time. The h^-< 
would cn.iMe us to train at least a hundred students a: a ! n-i«. 
.I'.'.il tlicy mu>t pay for their training ; as much, ceri.iin'.y. .1' :''■■ 
'>k]\o.\ fees would amount :o. 

**i);'ir rr.iining College shouM nnt rcceue :„-•: »..•/;.• . 
N\»:'.c sliov.ld join who could not pa<s our examination .1: er.!r..~ . 

" Our students should learn the history of great teacher*. :; . " 
iv.o'Jiivls, ttc. sho-.iUl Ic.irn how to teach and what to te.uh . ""^ - 
:.» i\'\ L M»p the mcnt.il. moral, and physical c.ipacitio ot :h-- ■ 
•('.•.;v.i> 'n- r.ior.il I mc.\n .il>n ««piritualj. Wo would .itVil.itc : ' - 
i.'.'::t.\:r ;lic NatioiMl SchnoN. the School Roards of the r.c-.^-h'>. . • 
I'i^.^ii. .i:ul .':/»■ .'.\ '/ '.girls' ««ch<n»U, so that cver\- stud-.-n! \r. :ru:- -, 
-::*). ;M h.ivc the opportunity of seeing artual ^».ho.«U in wot'k 

" 1 l:.i\o r.iu UK'niioned this last to any one \t\A Mr I .v-'." 
• ' "-LMiil rc,i-»on>. one bein,; that I am ambi!i*>.:* fv :'r 
. r.>o «'i' t il.i. .uion .ind especially for the w;i /;/»:■ of >c\e^ ; :! •"■-* 
\^.K\-.xoi ricci-ptorN \v<vjld t ike up the idea, it mi^h: \*c W"-' 
if!: t» :!■< -v.. « Hir l^.^iul mi^ht then rent to their, "jr '.r.-r" 
!i ■.: <-. It :!io I'lfi I'ptors :.'/;'/ do it. then I would urge o-.:: > :>' ' 
t » '.t \ liu .;;i--'t:»'n. 

•■ « »u! t ij.uiKi iu thinks this professional a^|>e.-t ox tej ^ ■; 
I'.iii I'.i'-.:^. I I; !M. lined -:Ient while he was si^cak:::.:. a* I -' 
«;:.c :.:.i.;\ ..:<»w::^.; inti> tlic itlc.i that fc'J.hinj^ i«» one oi the r.o: r-' 

*'. ■ w.t . *^:.'■ inHjiirl I.rr j '.ij'il", .in-l lior p-^t^cr wa"* **» ^ici' •*"i* • 
■..'■i iiliviii iii.m.i 'Miij iliL'Tn c-wi »K\ wrrttl. I h.-wr n"w to hn i a •-., '•^ 
!■« ^'i : iipLiO." Iiii I ...i:;:.-t." A Mu>!ia1 Sc^ii-Lirship %i.i» •• -•- 
tMi-nv-rv I 'I ^t^'. I- i.-i 1 
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irx>fessions, not second even to medicine — one does with the body^ 
he other with the immortal soul I 

" But one point will be to carry first the half-time lower school ; 
Mo doubt the Brewers will warm to this, if I can persuade them. 
rkis school might positively be built on their estate, near Camden 
Street. The Danish model, I mean ! " 

The following letter, written by Miss Buss, appeared 
II the autumn of 1872 : — 

"SCHOOL-HOURS. 
** To the Editor of the * Times^ 

** Sir, — Having had the opportunity recently of becoming 
icqaainted with the system pursued in the Primary Schools of 
Sweden and Denmark, it has occurred to me that we may learn 
iomething from our Scandinavian neighbours with regard to the 
rery important question : hours of attendance. 

" One great difficulty we have to face is so to arrange the hours 
a school that the children shall be able to attend school and yet 
find time for work. 

"Throughout Denmark education is compulsory, the parents 
being liable to fine and imprisonment for neglecting to send their 
children to school ; but the difficulty of combining school attend- 
ance with freedom for work is met by the simple plan of holding 
school twice a day for different sets of children. Five hours being 
the required school attendance, one set of children attend from 
8 o'clock to I, with an interval for recreation at 11, and another set 
from I to 6 o'clock, also with a short interval. 

'*The parents are free to choose between the morning and 
afternoon school, according to the work the children have to do. 
In the first case, the children can work after i o'clock ; in the 
second, until that hour. 

" This plan has also another advantage — it enables 2000 children 
to be taught in a school-house built and fitted for 1000, and this 
without in the least interfering with evening teaching. This is an 
important economical question. 

** One superintendent is sufficient for both schools, as he is not 
expected to teach more than 18 hours a week. He has a staff of 
assistants, some of whom are visiting teachers only, for special 
subjects, such as gymnastics, singing, etc. Elementary teachers 
are compelled to teach 36 hours a week, and may, if they wish, 
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earn extra payment by extra teaching to the extent of 42 hours. 
The time-tables of the schools are so arranged that three sets of 
teachers can thoroughly manage four schools. 

" Would not the adoption of some such plan, modified to salt 
local cases, clear away some of our difficulties? A maximum 
attendance of four hours daily, from 8.30 to 12.30, and from i to 5 
o'clock, would, perhaps, be better suited to London, with one daj-'s 
holiday in a fortnight. 

" The system appears to work well in Denmark, and to produce 
the desired results. The children attend school 30 hours a week. 
A diminution of the school-hours would still secure 24 hours a 
week for each school ; but questions of detail must, of course, 
depend on local conditions. I merely wish to call attention to the 
possible solution of one, at least, of our difficulties. 

"A Practical Teacher.' 

This last dream never came true. But the advance 
in the elementary schools met all need of this kind 
The higher Board Schools form now the connecting- 
link with the Camden School. 

It may be of interest here to show how Miss Buss 
carried out her thought about the Camden School, now 
housed as nobly as she could have desired. From Miss 
Elford, the first head-mistress of the Camden School, as 
well as from her successor, there are touching notices 
of their relations with the founder of their school — 

" Miss Buss had long felt the need of such a school, and for 
her to feel the need was for her to leave nothing undone until ibe 
need was supplied. It was as far back as the summer of 186S, 
when Miss Buss intimated to me — an old pupil — that in all 
probability a school would be founded in connection with her 
school, the fees of which would be four guineas a year. And 
would I like to be its head-mistress I The lowness of the fees 
rather alarmed me ; but without hesitation, in full confidence of 
the success that must attend any scheme she took up, I said yes I 

" Foresight and forethought were two of Miss Buss* many and 
^^reat qualifications. I have frequently heard old girls say, *If 
Miss Buss told me to do a thing of which I could not quite sec 
the advisability, I should do it, knowing that she could see the 
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necessity for it, and the good that would result from it, for she 
never makes a mistake.' 

^ The Camden School for Girls, however, was not started 
until January, 187I9 in the old school-houses, Nos. 12 and 14, 
Cmmden Street, which had been until that time occupied by the 
North London Collegiate School. It began with the head-mistress 
and Miss Buss as superintendent, and was opened with 45 pupils 
on the first day, January 16, 1871 ; 78 entered during the first 
tenn, and the first year closed with 192 pupils. 

''Miss Buss, deeply interested in its success, watched carefully 

its progress, and entered fully into the whole working of the school. 

In the early days, the curriculum of work was entirely under her 

sopervision. She had the power of making others capable of 

carrying out her suggestions, and of making them realize their own 

ability. The teaching was precisely on the same lines as those 

for girls of the same age in the North London Collegiate. The 

Tisits of Miss Buss to the school were frequent, sometimes she 

came alone, sometimes with visitors ; but Thursday afternoons, for 

several years, were specially set apart for work with us. She would 

risit every class, and, for the first year or two, knew most of the 

girls, encouraging some, stimulating others. All were so glad of 

her Icind word. Her dress was pulled timidly by a little child to 

obtain the desired smile. 

" Thursday thus became the red-letter day of the week. No 
question ever arose but she might be depended on for the wisest 
solution of the difficulty. 

" The need for the school soon spoke for itself, for at the end of 
the second year, 1872, there were 331 pupils. And in Januar>', 
1873, ^^ many as fifty were unable to be admitted. Girls from all 
parts of London, north, south, east, and west, were anxiously waiting 
to come in ; for at this time there existed no Polytechnic day 
schools, nor middle schools for girls. The enthusiasm to enter 
was so great that one case may be mentioned of a little girl and 
her mother, who hearing that there were so many new ones 
applying, got up at six o'clock in the morning to catch the first 
train from Acton * to be in time.' Alas ! there was no vacancy. 

" In 187 1, seven pupils passed the College of Preceptors' Ex- 
amination in the lowest class. In 1872, seven passed the Junior 
Cambridge Local, and 17 the College of Preceptors'. This would 
be but little now, but Miss Buss said, let them feel they can do 
something, or, as she so often said, * Aim high, and you will strike 
high.' 

P 
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^* The numbers increased so rapidly, now being 390, that a 
third house, No. 18, Camden Street, was taken and adapted, and 
no other change was made until May, 1878, when the school 
moved to the new buildings in the Prince of Wales Road, Kentish 
Town, of which the foundation-stone was laid by Miss Boss. 
The numbers had reached 420, with generally 90 or 100 waiting 
admission." 

The present head-mistress of the Camden SchooL 
Miss Lawford, is also good enough to give some details 
of more recent date — 

" My recollections of Miss Buss begin with my school-da>% 
and with the very earliest of them. It was to the North LoDdoo 
Collegiate School for * Ladies,* as it was then called, that I was 
sent, after a very short experience of school-life elsewhere. 

^* But when the time came to take up work as head of the 
Camden School, how greatly was my responsibility lightened by 
the sound advice and help which she gave me. I remember one 
case of more than usual difficulty which caused me considerabk 
anxiety, and in which a false step might have given me and the 
school an unpleasant notoriety. I took the matter to her, she 
seized the point at once, was quite clear as to the action to be 
taken, and the whole affair ended happily. The clearness of her 
intellect and the facility with which she grasped a situation wtrc 
salient traits in her character. 

" The tie which connects her with the Camden School as its 
founder is one which we are proud to remember. She took the 
keenest interest in all its work, and in all her visits (she) alvzys 
had a word for any girls who had distinguished themselves, or 
who were connected in any way with old friends and pupils of her 
own. We always looked for her on red-letter days such as Pria 
Day and Founder's Day. On one of these latter she gave us a lecture 
on Lady Jane Grey which we specially valued. On these occasions 
so many friends wanted her at the North London Collegiate 
School that it was not often she could spare more time ♦^lan to go 
round the gymnasium and the schoolrooms, and to speak a few 
gratifying words to the girls. She often invited the upper part of 
the school to lectures at the North London Collegiate School: | 
one much enjoyed by them, * A Trip to Sunshine in December.' 
gave an account of a Christmas holiday spent in the Ri\iera. 
She remembered us in other substantial ways. The splendid 
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k M o giK flb of the Coloneiuii which decorates one of our rooms wu 
'ttbjr her from Italy. The lending library was partly started 
I given by her for the purpose. The building of the 
a and the introdnctioa of trained teachers (or physical 
e was her initiative^ 
"What one fieek iik»« eqwoally about Miss Buss is her ntter 
Whether she was he^ung you in a difficulty or pto- 
[ some great educational movement you felt she did it 
■AiMt thon^t of selC. There was no touch of the little mind 
■Mt ber, no thon^t of adding to her own prestige. She spent 
Mr Ufc in the cause of odncation with loyalty and single-hearted 
IWMtloPi It was the happy lot erf some of us to be associated with 
Er te ber work. We have indeed lost a friend whose greatness of 
■■d and purpose ever stimulated as. We can only be thankful 
iv Ae privilege which has been ours, and seek to carry out the 
il^H/k aims wtuch she set before us." 

We know now — 3 quarter of a century after — what 
has been achieved by this great worker whose life 
remains as an inspiration for the times to come. What 
ibe aspired to may be best given in her own self- 
estimate in those early days. 

I bad sent her an account of a great spiritual work 
done by Mary Lyon, a distinguished American teacher, 
and received in acknowledgment the following note : — 

"July, 1871. 
"Deak Miss Ridlev, 

" 1 have read Mary Lyon's ' Training School.' In the 
past I have often had visions of such, or similar work, but as life 
haa grown out upon me I have seen these higher hopes and 
aspirations fade a good deal. Still, 1 recognize many blessings 
ntd some usefulness in my life. It has not been a wasted or mis- 
ased one. One must do what one can, and leave the issue to Him 
wha guides all things right. 

" Yours afTectionaiely, 

" Frances M. Buss." 

From this modest self-appraisement I turn now to 
the thick volumes — six of them, almost all in her own 
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handwriting — notes of the addresses she gave in school 
and at Myra, embracing every topic — moral and religious 
— that touches a girl's life.^ How they affected the girls 
who heard them letter after letter tells ; and we, not so 
favoured, may imagine what they must have been, given 
in that clear impressive voice, as the results of most 
careful thought, and brightened by anecdote and illus- 
tration, gathered in these note-books, from everyday life 
and from past history. What is most striking in these 
notes is not merely an observation which let nothing 
slip, but the wise selection of a varied culture and ex- 
tensive reading amounting to high scholarship. And 
as we remember that this work was all done amid the 
pressure of daily teaching, through all the long struggle 
of the establishment of the new schools, and then amidst 
the whirl of public life, we scarcely can tell where lies 
the greatest wonder — in the work itself, or in the 
humility which could include it all in those simple 
words : " but one must do what one can ! " 

It is easy, after going through these notes, to be sure 
of the secret of her great influence. It is teaching that 
goes straight to the point because it comes straight 
from the heart of the teacher, whose happy pupils had 
good reason to say, " What before may have been only 
words to us then became facts. She was not so much 
a teacher as an inspiration ! " 

How these earlier ideals stood the test of time we 
may read in a record given a quarter of a century later 
by the colleague who best knew her work of " Education 
as known in the North London Collegiate School for 
Girls." 

* A selection from these " Notes " is being prqMired for the n« of 
teachers by Miss Toplis, and will shortly be published by Messn* 
Macmillan and Co. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PRACTICAL WORK. 

ine who bu beeo brought into contact with Mits Bun, no one 
even teen her poctroil, can have fnXled to be struck by her 
It iiitecnl7i her ibsolnte unceKty, her single-mindedncis of 
However much one tniEht differ from her on a question of 
e felt cerUio that (he judgment was never warped by perOTnal 
it WM never promiitcd by nmbition or jealousy, or any vulgar 
. . Ai an orgaoiier ihe wu uDrivalled." — yeumaJ e/ Edueatien, 
.895. 

immary of Miss Buss' practical work, for which 
> deeply indebted to Mrs. Bryant, is best given 
own words, with merely an interpolation illus- 
that law of order on which these schools are so 
jascd. 

k Bryant begins with an important reminder — 
^chers are not inapt to forget that the most 
\tA factor in education is the personality of the 
The next most important is the personality of 
;her. So far as others make our education for 
mind of the educator is more important by far 
5 method. And this is the more true the greater 
cher, 

r Frances Mary Buss this was specially true, so 
was intuition and sympathy in the concrete 
a with her thoughts on the educational ideal, 
eal of her action was an emanation of her nature 
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as a whole, not a pure product of thought. She could 
have told many things about it, but she could not tell 
it all. Her vision was wide, but her wisdom was wider. 
Hence there never was any danger that her mind would 
harden into a net of secondary principles in the solution 
of any individual problem. Practical questions were 
always unique, each one in itself, to her ; and, rapid as 
she was in action, she could give time to deliberation 
and careful thought. 

" To understand, therefore, the ideal of education 
under which so much good work has been done, we need 
to understand, not a theory true once for all, but the 
type of mind that is creative of right ideas as occasion 
requires. Nor is a subtle delineation of character 
nccdeJ here. The leading features are well marked, 
and a brief sketch may give the clearest conception. 

** Breadth and elasticity of imagination, indomitable 
energy of will, boundless faith, unwearied sympathy— 
these are the great facts of character which lie behind 
her work and mark its ideals. They are all ver\* 
obvious facts, but the first named, in the nature of the 
case, though the rarest and most remarkable, is the 
easiest to miss in its full significance. One clear mark 
of it is the memory she has left with each of her friends, 
of being interested specially in that phase of thought 
and work which she shared with them. The effect of 
it on her educational work was that extraordinar}* 
catholicity of view which distinguished her, and through 
her has influenced in many ways the theory of the girls' 
school, and the tone of the educational question in the 
days which follow her. 

** One phase of this catholic way of looking at things 
was her insistence, always very emphatic, on the idea 
that school and the teacher have to do in some way or 
other with the whole of life. She would not allow it to 
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e supposed that any condition of the well-being and 
pod growth of her pupils was no concern of hers. I 
o not mean that she at all denied the function of the 
iCMne in education. On the contrary, she attached the 
;reatest weight to it, but she held that whether the home 
lid its duty or not it was the business of the school to 
im at supplying conditions essential for the develop- 
nent of the pupil on all sides — to hold itself responsible 
or failure even when fathers and mothers had neglected 
heir part When parents were wrong-headed, or 
i^ligent, or mistaken, then it seemed natural to her 

set about educating them. Many mothers learned 
priceless lessons of wisdom from her in the pleasant 
.udiences of her " Blue room " at school ; and few, I 
hink, were ungrateful for them. She was full of ready 
esource in cases of difficulty, and she ever held that 
he moral was much more essentially her business than 
he intellectual salvation. When there was trouble with 

1 girl, she gave herself to its cure with the most absolute 
ielf-devotion, and one great remedy was to send for the 
mother, to take counsel with her, and to give her counsel. 
In all matters of behaviour, such as foolish talk and 
unladylike — or shall I not rather say unwomanly — 
conduct she was strict and vigilant. Such things never 
Scaped her, and her manner of dealing with them 
ndividually has made an epoch in the life of many a 
irl, the transition from an irreverent to a reverent state 
f feeling for social relationships. 

"We are of course all familiar with the view that 
lucation is threefold, that it concerns itself with moral, 
tellectual, and physical welfare. But there was a 
rength and elasticity in Miss Buss' feeling about 
hool education as all-embracing that marked it as 
ore than the consequence of a view. Each girl was a 
early imagined whole to her, with whose deficiencies 
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and needs she had the mother's no less than the 
teacher's sympathy. She was wonderfully patient, and 
sympathetic, too, with foolish mothers, of whom there 
are some. She had a kind word and thought for 
* fads,' strenuously as she resisted them. Forty yean 
— thirty years — ago, the * fads * that had to be resisted 
were many indeed. 

" So she taught us, her teachers, the duty of infinite 
pains, infinite hope in the training of character. She 
never gave a girl up as hopeless. If one way failed, 
then another must be found. She had great belief— 
a belief well justified by facts — in the salvation of 
character by way of the rousing of intellectual interests. 
It was curious to note how a naughty girl improved if 
she grew to like her lessons. Naughtiness is often 
unsteadiness of will, and intellectual discipline is a 
steadying influence. Irrationality, moreover, is the cause 
of much moral evil, and thoughtful study makes for 
rationality. It may be — I am much disposed to think 
it is — that intellectual training eflfects greater moral 
improvement in women than it does in men, because a 
woman's faults of character, on an average, turn more 
on irrationality and lack of nerve control, while the 
man's faults centre in his profounder self-absorption 
and slower sympathies. 

** Character as the prime aim of education soon 
became the key-note of the North London practice. It 
fell in with this that great attention should be paid to 
punctuality, accuracy, order, method, and the cultivation 
of the clerkly business abilities generally. Nor should 
we forget that simple quality of respect for property, 
so despised of boys, on which the head-mistress laid 
much stress as essential for girls, and, indeed, a part of 
honesty. In very early days, girls spilt ink on their 
dresses, so ink ceased to be part of the regular school 
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miture, and is only given out when required, e,g. for 
aminations, by the mistress in charge of the form. 
is part of the tradition of the place — a tradition that 
U now be a tender memory— that the giving out of 
e ink is a serious responsible act, the weight of which 
ould never be thrown on a monitor or even a prefect 
le spilling of the ink is an evil so great that its risk 
ould be laid only on the shoulders of authority. But, 
riously, this is symbolic of the leading idea that the 
ity of taking proper care of the furniture should be 
ught at school as well as at home. 

"Nobody but a schoolmistress — except, indeed, a 
hoolmaster — knows to what depths of disorder the 
mthful mind may descend in writing out its lessons, 
remember how it astonished me when, even at the 
orth London Collegiate School, the original sin of 
:erary untidiness caused itself to be seen. Well, from 
le beginning, serious war was made upon irregularities 
id disorder of this kind, a whole system of school 
»utine growing up in consequence, much of which has 
icome general in girls* schools." 

"Order, Heaven*s first law," was certainly the first 
.w of school-life. The place was duly provided, and 
^erything had to be in its place, an arrangement 
reatly helped by the Swedish desks — one for each girl, 
f suitable size — which Miss Buss was the first to 
itroduce into England. 

Wherever Miss Buss' influence reached, order reigned, 
verything bore witness to her power of organization, 
id everything throughout the place, down to the work 
" the lowest servant, was arranged by the head who 
id of herself, '* I spend my life in picking up pins ! " 

The highest illustration of this quality comes in the 
ory of Lord Granville's admiration of the perfect 
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arrangements on the Prize Day when he was in the 
chair. He could not forget it, and spoke of it to Dr. 
Carpenter, in reference to the giving of D^^ees at 
Burlington House. Dr. Carpenter wrote to Miss Buss 
to ask her secret, and in reply she went herself to 
Burlington House and discussed with him all the 
arrangements, which consequently went off in perfect 
order. 

No girl in either school, who had been long enough 
to enter into the spirit of the place, will ever during the 
longest life be able to look with indifference on an ink- 
spot, or to suppress a feeling of lofty superiority, if she 
ever has occasion to pass through a boys' school, and 
cast a glance at desks or floors there. And few will be 
able to read without a sympathetic smile or sigh a little 
narrative of one of their number showing what came of 
inadvertence on this point — 

** One of the direst days in the whole of my school experience 
was the day I spilt the ink. 

*' The accident happened on a Friday, and, since the e^^ent. 
Black Friday has altered its position on the calendar, as far as 1 
am concerned. 

" The terrible meaning the words * spilt ink ' convey to the 
mind can only be understood by those who know how dearly Miss 
Buss cherished the bright appearance of our beautiful school, and 
how she strove to raise a similar feeling in us by occasionally com- 
paring its appearance with that of other public schools (especially 
boys'), and by having every spot and stain forcibly eradicated as 
soon as incurred. 

'*This accident happened one Friday morning just before 
prayers, and was not confined to a single spot, but included the 
contents of a large well-inkstand provokingly full. 

^' Hurrying past the form-table on hearing the hall beU, atoog 
protruding pen caught in a fold of my dress, the whole apparatus 
swung steadily round and fell on the floor with a hideous 
splash. There was only time to pick up the stand and pen, the 
ink, alas ! was foolishly left to soak steadily into the stainless 
floor. 
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"Tbai moniing our bright little service seemed interminably 
ig, and several notices delayed the tiling off of the classes as 
Bedily as usual. 

^••1 was the first to re-enter our room, in which Fraiileio stood 
pe gsuing at the catastrophe. 

1^ I lold her I was the culprit, and mumbled out something 
Unt * UlUng Miss Buss.' 

i'** Her smile and quiet r.'mark, ' Sh« vill not vant much telling,' 
)fn hardly reassuring. 

** Fraulein was quite right ; Miss Buss did not want any telling, 
1 evidence in black and white was quite sufficient. She never 
ilded me for the accident, but was vexed at my not ha\'ing 
armed the buuiekeepcr immediately, instead of allowing the ink 
mnUc comlottably in for twenty minutes. 

"After a little chat about 'Presence of Mind,' I was told to 
pair the mischief, and attempt to get the stain out. 

"There wa^ no German for me that morning. The lime 
la occupied in scrubbing the floor iiilh lemons. Djring the 
J several helped, even teachers kindly lending a hand, but 
[ oar eflbits were futile, and the ink obstioaiely refused to 
ove. 

** Later on, oxalic acid came into play, Miss Buss personally 
perinlending the performance, and being really anxious in case 
17 o( the poison should perchance cling to my fingers. 

** All to no good I On Monday the room was to be used by 
e Cambridge examiners, and, as a last resource, the carpenter 
td bis plane were imperatively summoned. 

" So ended Black Friday ! 

** I had bought my experience in the ways of inkstands, a 
lorongh knowledge of eradicating stains, and a life-long lesson 
> act more decisively, paying in return a bill, the items of which 
in thus : the cost of lemons, oxalic acid, and the carpenter; lost 
larks, a signature in the defaulters' book, and the most miserable 
ijr of my school experience." 

Mrs. Bryant continues — 

•• In the wholeness of the founder's view of her work, 
ot character and intellect only, but physical welfare 
o less belonged to the school aim. Always, in some 
xm or another, she had this in mind. The most 
unctilious care was taken from the first as regards 
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sanitary conditions and precautions for wet davx 
Shoes had always to be changed, and contrivances for 
keeping the rest of the clothing dry — by umbrcilii. 
cloaks, and common sense — were part of the r:oral 
order of the place. In other words, it was treated a* 
a breach of the regulations if a pupil came into school 
with her dress wet. The result was, and is, that thcgiris 
manage to keep astonishingly dry. Like other sources 
of evil, this one has, in the course of years, tcniei 
naturally to decrease, because girls arc more sensibly 
dressed than they were twenty, ten, or even five years 
ago. It is an amusing symptom of the hygienic influence 
of the North London School that, in my quest l'-* 
properly shaped shoes, I find it best to fall back on ih-: 
neighbourhood of Camden Road. 

**The idea of regular physical education was car-- 
expressed in the institution of calisthenic exercise* :.■ 
;i quarter of an hour after the light lunch in the n::Jiic 
of the morning. The idea grew and became r: :c 
systematic as opportunity made its development po>?:'r!c 
When the new buildings were opened, a sp'.cri .: 
1,'ymnasium held been provided for the purpose. \\\vr^ 
L;irl was to have a systematic course of physic.il trair.r; 
by means of two half-hour lessons in the week :'r .t. 
ji rc^uhirlv trained teacher, besides the ordinarv or. 
«)n the other three days. Hut there might be abnoir- 
:^irls who required more or less a special irtalrrcr:. 
anil, rcllecting on this fact, there arose in Mi^s B-«« 
iiiiiul the itlea that the physical education ouj^iil. a* 
CiHirsc, to he under metlical supervision. This iirp^;.- 
that all the pupils should be medically inspected, as: 
it ^ocs without saying that, to her mind, the mcd:. 
in>pcctt)r >hou!d be a woman. 

•' lM>r s«Mn»' years this post has been held by M:-* 
Julia Ct>ck, .M.D., who has carried out a system v.* 
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, and record sufficient for the purpose, but 
ng to anything like medical attendance. 
St and essential object was to determine what 
Lysical exercise was required in each case. 
1 gfirl, and the majority of those even with 
lid be sent to go through the usual course. 
5, special treatment by exercise would be 
d this given in the afternoon. Three after- 
e week the gymnasium is occupied by these 
mastic classes, and the record of physical 
tit made is worthy perhaps of even more 
the roll of examination honours won by the 
ly able. The girls who do best with much 
ittle exercise are also found out and dealt 
dingly. The physical character of each is 

the medical book, and kept for reference. 
"s of eyesight are also discovered in many 
the parents informed that there is need to 
oculist. Other physical weaknesses, as they 
to light, can be dealt with similarly if need 
le knowledge of them is most valuable in 
:h the girls in their work. The experiment 
. inspection, as Miss Buss tried it in her 

proved an immense benefit, and the idea 
2ar her heart that all schools — especially all 
dIs — should do likewise. It is one of my 
it she never knew, she was too ill, that 
oranda on the subject were given in evidence 
^al Commission on Secondary Education, one 
e being by our medical inspector, Miss Cock, 
n the experience of the North London 
School. 

jards intellectual education, it was character- 
• that she had not the slightest tendency to 
re importance to her own than to other 
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subjects. This was not simply — it was partly — the con- 
sequence of an all-round logical view ; it went with her 
elasticity of imagination and extraordinary power of 
entering into and sympathizing with things outside 
her experience in the ordinary sense. This is the ideal 
Prime-Minister quality, and it was hers. She was not 
a musician, she did not know mathematics; but I 
suppose she has not left the impression more strongly 
on any two people of understanding their ideals and 
supporting them with enthusiasm and sympathy than 
upon Mr. John Farmer, of Balliol College, with referena 
to music, and upon myself in mathematics. And in 
itself it is a noteworthy fact that she struck from the 
very beginning on the idea that science should bean 
essential part of the school curriculum, and elaborated 
it to so high a pitch that her school was early described 
by others as par excellence *the science school' Her 
own scholarship was great in History and in French- 
genuine fine scholarship, with the unrivalled power of 
graphic description and interesting memory of events 
which make history-teaching and is so rare, and with 
delightful freshness and power in handling a language 
with a class. On this side of her work she was her- 
self the perfect artist. For the study of science there 
had been little opportunity in her girlhood, but just 
what had been denied her was just what she most 
energetically supplied. I think she would have been 
great in science : her mind was scientific in its ways of 
work, and she had the practical constructive talent that 
added to thinking power, makes the physicist The 
concrete sciences would have attracted her intellectually 
more than the abstract. 

** But in her ideal of education she came quite 
naturally and easily outside her own intellectual tastes 
and acquirements. So natural was this to her that she 
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fcas doubtless left the impression on many of the younger 
feneration that she was mainly a great administrator 
nther than also a great teacher with special tastes and 
powers of her own. 

" Thus it was the more natural to her to realize in- 
itinctively, as she did consciously, the doctrine of the 
harmonious development of all the powers as the aim 
if the school education. 

" Even the casual observer could not fail to have been 
truck by the ever-growing, ever-assimilating nature of 
icr mind. In this respect she never grew older ; never 
[TCw as middle-aged as many people are mentally at 
wenty-five. Like the Athenians, she was always ready 
o hear some new thing. She was ready to give any 
easonable theorist a hearing, though not necessarily to 
feet new altars to his ideals. Whenever she heard of 
ny idea that promised, she would, in later years, speak 
>f it, and have it discussed at our teachers' meeting. 
rhen, if it seemed well, we would hear the propagandist 
a a lecture, and afterwards discuss the subject again. 
rhe sequel depended on the opinion formed, but most 
lew ideas, special and general, came our way. The 
iarrow Music School, the Royal Drawing Society, and 
iliss Chreimann*s Calisthenics may be mentioned in 
)articular as having received her recognition very early. 

"Mr. Farmer writes as follows — 



" Oxford. 
"Dear Mrs. Bryant, 

" It is very difficult for me to write that which I feel 
ibout the loss of Miss Buss. 

" Miss Mary Gurney first introduced me to her. 

"Soon after that she asked me to examine the music in the 

s'orth London Collegiate School. I was afraid at first that she 

»'0uld not understand my point of view with respect to the study 

f music in high schools. But, instead of being misunderstood, 

Q 
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she gave me her sympathy and help from the first in my 
endeavour to make music an earnest and educational pan flf 
school-work. 

" Miss Buss was not a young head-mistress when I first *&ie« 
her ; but she was, like my greatest school-friend, Dr. Buller, Miss 
Mary Gumey, and the dear old Master of Balliol, fearless is ber 
belief in all that was for the good of schools, and especiilly n 
the redemption of music from being a time- wasting, cmocioDiI 
accomplishment. 

'' Miss Buss allowed me to introduce the Harrow Music Schooi 
standard text, the purpose of which was to do away with the mnt 
swagger of certificate-giving, and to make it more a test of the 
general work of the school in music. She was always so glad to 
find that the majority of girls who did well in music were just tbosc 
who were doing well in other school- work. 

" I shall always remember her patience and kindness in ber 
presence during the long examinations. She was no-er shockfd 
at my hopes, mostly very wildly expressed, for the future of mcsk 
in the education of girls. 

*^ Music, above all studies, needs backing up with the advast^ 
of a thoroughly good education. It has always been my endca\txr 
to keep it from encroaching unfairly on the time and strecc^^ '^ 
the girls. Miss Buss understood this, and helped to m^e : 
understood. 

** You have, my dear Mrs. Bryant, for so long been a witae-* 
to that which I have so clumsily described. Please forgive r.«. 

" Yours very truly, 

"John F.\rm[r 

** To the same purpose is a letter from Dr. Ablctt 
head of the Royal Drawing Society — 

** So many evidences have come to me of the great part Mi« 
Buss has played in the development of education, and she p*t 
such willing and helpful support to the work of this society t^: 
I, personally, unfcijjnedly mourn her loss. 

*' (^ur council will be sorry to lose one of its members whc^ H 
her world-wide reputation, added strength to, and won coa6dcvt 
for, it. 

'' Miss Chreimann also bears similar witness — 
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^ Miss Buss was amongst the first to introduce into her school 
Ibe eclectic (and original) series of physical exercises which have 
been termed my ' system/ though my own feeling would always be— 

* For forms and systems let the fools contest : 
Whate'er is best administered is best ! ' 

My aim is to secure equal balance in all the working organs of 
tiie body, with permanence of function and steady gain in beauty 
and order, rather than to teach any particular set or sets of 



**Miss Buss had early been impressed by the vastness of waste 
consequent on the physical disabilities of girls, and still more by 
the need of the grace that goes with well managed strength. 
It was for these ends that she urged me to give my time to the 
training of teachers, and the subsequent inspection of their work, 
rather than to the endeavour after a physical culture, which she 
agreed was necessary, but which was years in advance of the senti- 
ment, alike of the parents and of the majority of educationalists. 

" Miss Buss probably did more than any other public school- 
mistress for the knowledge and adaptation of physical training to 
the requirements of girls." 

In conclusion, Mrs. Bryant adds — 
" It was with the same eagerness to learn and get 
help and light wherever it could be found that Miss Buss 
welcomed the institution of the University Examina- 
tions for schools and scholars. Her gratitude to the 
University of Cambridge for having been the first to 
come to the help of the girls was very beautiful and 
touching. It would have had to be a very good reason 
indeed that would make her substitute Oxford for 
Cambridge, and the loyalty of her affectionate pre- 
Terence for Girton over all other colleges was tender 
Ind very deep. She loved Cambridge as if it had been 
ler own Alma Mater. It was the Alma Mater of so 
tiany of her girls in the early struggling days. 

" I spoke of energy of will as one of her striking 
qualities, and her whole life illustrates this so well that 
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it only remains to indicate its influence on the inner 
life of the school. She was not always quick to decide 
unless it was necessary, and then she decided instantly. 
Otherwise she deliberated before decision with crea! 
care, weighing all sides of the matter, as she would say. 
But once decided, she acted at once, and kept on actisg 
till the thing was done. That was where she economizcJ 
force, and in it lay the secret of much of her power arc 
her tradition. Her own mind did not admit of paufc 
between decision and act, and probably there was no 
quality in other people which tried her patience more 
than hesitancy after it was certain what ought to be 
done. How natural it is to some people is well kno«r. 
but by effort and practice the tendency can of course \k 
mitigated, if not cured. North-Londoners, from asso::!- 
tion with her, got into the way of rescmblini^ her : 
some extent in this respect. It became the habit of the 
place — may it long continue — to get under way »- 
one's piece of work the instant one knew what it \*a' 
I am very inferior to many of my colleagues i:i :'*:• 
respect, and only disguise the fact by economy 
another kind, which perhaps goes naturally with - 
more slowly moving will; the economy, namely. .: 
iK)inL; my piece of work so that it has not to be li.r: 
aL;aiii. lUit for simpler things there is no call for :h - 
i'Ct»iu»my. and the comfort is great of being surround:^ 
I)y persons whose instinct it is to translate the idea ir.:. 
ih-j action at once. 

" I Icr cncrL^^y was her most obvious quality in sch> 
l'vLMyh.»(ly saw that, and each felt that she individiu • 
hail to live up to it. Still obvious, but deeper, wo* h:: 
houniilcss faith in the possibility of achieving gooil eod^ 
The choice of the school motto, 'We work in hope, 
was characlci istic. She pursued her ends without ilcliv 
she pursueil ihcin also with the confidence that in <--o: 
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ler they would one day be gained. About her 
viU would be inflexible ; about the means of 
ling them her invention was elastic, and her 
h And I suppose few persons in this world 
:d out their ends with so much or such well- 
uccess. Her secret was to be uncompromising 
ntials only, 
faith in the latent possibilities of character, 

most unpromising, amounted to a principle 
>nal action, which she wielded with marvellous 
luse its hold was even more strong on her 
on her head. She seemed almost to believe — 
an exaggeration — that any one could be made 
become anything. She produced wonderful 

the way of training up efficient workers 
TS would have despaired ; though sometimes 
at immense cost to herself. She believed in 
, but she would let bad work pass with no 

was at once the strictest of critics and the 
indent. Thus she made what she would of 
ecially of those who had very much to do 
\ the earlier years. Not that she was ignorant 
litations either, but limitations did not trouble 
had absolutely none of that restless critical 
h requires that everybody should be made to 
Dver again, and different She took them as 

loved them, and made the best of them in 
s. 

' girl was good for something to her eye and 
irt It was her business — our business — to 
low the most could be made of her, and to 
And just in proportion as good in people was 
she saw, so was their evil, for the most part, 
y unreality. Young people at least are apt 
do what you expect of them. She dwelt on 
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the good, insisted on it to them, wrestled for it with 
them, established it in them, and straightway forgot the 
evil or remembered it only as a passing phase. Aod 
the sign of this large-hearted sympathy in an optimistic 
temperament is shown in the special devotion to Miss 
Buss of all the so-called naughty girls. 

" It is needless to enlarge on her possession of the 
administrator's gift of relying with generous trust upM 
her tried helpers. This, too, was in her a matter of the 
heart quite as much as of the head She felt about 
them as one with her in a joint work of which in all 
its phases she spoke as 'ours,* not as 'mine.' It was 
pleasanter, more natural to her, to be the controiliif 
centre of a plural will than to be a single will governing 
others with more or less allowance for their frccdoa. 
As regards the question of the relation of the head to 
her assistants, this might be described as the thcof)' of 
her practice, elastic as all theories must be in a min«f 
of truly practical genius. She believed thoroughly in 
the legal autocracy of the head as the best form of 
school government, but in her view of the autocrat'* 
standard for himself she expected him to exercise nik 
with due regard for ministers and parliaments." 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE HEAD-MISTRESSES* ASSOCIATION. 
" L'Union Mi la Force/' 

StOBABLY none of her public work gave Miss Buss 
ore unqualified satisfaction than the Head-mistresses' 
ssociation, of which the first germ seems to be con- 
itned in a passage from one of her Journal-letters 
r September, 1874, written from Bonaly Tower, 
klinburgh — 

** Miss Beale of Cheltenham called on me the day I was in 
oodon. • . . She and I think we must form an Association of 
tead-mistresses, and hold conferences occasionally, in order to 
DOW what we ought to assert and what surrender. 

" Dr. Hodgson showed me, in the ^ Autocrat of the Breakfast- 

ablc,' a passage about the * membre d question^ and the * membre 

by-laws;^ the latter is called ^un Empereur manqu^^ and is the 

lember who awes the rest of a committee by his rigid adherence 

> by-laws. 

**Just think of men discussing for hours the arrangements of 
iris* boarding-houses — how the beds should stand, etc. ! " 

All who have been behind the scenes in the de- 
elopment of public schools for girls can read in 
etween the lines here the various stages by which the 
JLSsociation of Head-mistresses came into being. 

The question of the management of these new 
chools was naturally one of supreme interest to the 
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women who had made such schools possible. \Vh» 
Mfss Davies was asked by Lord Taunton, during her 
examination by the Commission, to mention any point 
cf importance in connection with the educatioa « 
women, she fixed on the point of the presence of women 
on the councils of girls' schools, on equal terms wish 
men. and not on any separate ladies' committee. S!k 
was warmly supported by Miss Bcale and Miss Bu55in 
:h:5 view that, for the management of girls, women were 
essentia'.. Miss Buss, in a letter written some time afro 
-.^ Mrds. but before the change in her own schools, sur.? 
up the wh:le question concisely — 

" If y:ur plar.s lead you lo prefer a committee to a bvon: i 

:r-5:«<. I aiv:>e you no: to allow two committees — one of z'-z'.'rt' 

■i- :V: rr.or.cv matters, and one of ladies for internal am::*- 

m 

vir.:?. Tv^o c:rr.mi::ee4 always clash, sooner or later. Tr? 

:■ j:ri55 i:<a^-«s w::h the ladies* committee, the ^c=tifr:" 

:;::\::i. :Lr.d the usual resu:: if. that the ladies rebi^jn ir* i S^.- 

.: : r.;: tr. r.k ar.y better plan can be devised than .i ^\T,g.t v.-c: 

:"ir. .ir.i woir.cr., with certain well-defined duties to pcnV'^. 

. . : .* :>. r.-i :x*wer of continual and dailv interference w::h •>: 

■*-::.>> *.:"■. th-.> opinion 1 am unbiassed by per>ona: f«li: 

. . . .->i. :.^ :r. * schcK*. is n*.y own property, I have ne^cr hai * 

•x V, :'r. .. .v'"':r.:t:ce. IV.: t I hear on all sides oi the »::r5.:!:e* 

.-.- >?, .ir..: »h::h .ire. apparently, to be prevented on!> -'> '."- 
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:^ ur.y. uhcn examined on March j;. i>"v 
/. .' :*:.." rr.J.^Aod Schools Committee/" gave :\-' 
».\ •' .:: ::: :Vi\\"::r -^f women on the govern injj boJy c 
. . V ■ \- SvV. .\!. V r: the irrvvjnd that a ladies' commit:-..: 
...- v/\\ ;::'.:! OT^y to object and interfere, but jv -.»::• 
\ -- :.^ ^,.::>- ::'t^ crVcct any of their suggestions, houc-.e: 

1; i-i ON..!.*: th.it what is wanted is a consultati^t 
ov\-\ .i >v ;t *:* Priw Council — to advise and help r 
r/..itlvi^ extv-rr..*". and in cases of special ditncu!:> . 
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vhilst, in the internal affairs of the school, the head 
nust be held responsible. It would follow that, to 
nake a council really useful, there must be some prin- 
aple of selection to secure the right persons, so that it 
ihould not be said in the future, as has been so often 
K>ssible to say in the past, that "head-masters and 
oistresses are chosen with care, their degrees, experience, 
*c., all sifted, and then they are set to work under a 
foveming body chosen haphazard, or anyhow ! " 

Most of the great schools owed their prosperity to 
he skill and character of some one man or woman, 
md, even after they had attained success, were still 
lependent on their head, who, instead of being allowed 
iree play, was checked and thwarted by this haphazard 
:ouncil — the " expert " being under the control of the 
nere " amateur." 

In such cases, the " managing committee" is clearly 
lot what is wanted. Here are weighty words from a 
lead-mistress, who must take highest rank among the 
'experts " — 

" No one knows how much of one's health and energy is lost 
the school by the anxieties of getting those who do not under- 
tand the complicated machinery' not to interfere with things with 
rhich the head alone ought to deal. 

"Governors have no idea of the worries head-mistresses have, 
?hen hysterical girls invent absurd stories ; when parents and 
loctors attribute every illness, real or imaginary, to lessons; when 
eachers get wrong, or when they suddenly disappear, take head- 
oistress-ships elsewhere, and draw away their friends and pupils. 

" Then, again, the governing body will blame for the inevitable, 
f a head will deal with ninety-nine intricate cases, and in the 
undredth will make a mistake ; they naturally know nothing of 
le former, but of the latter they hear, only to condemn." 

This is one very important side. The head clearly 
as very definite rights. But, there is also the other 
ide, and the members of the council have also their 
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rights. Even the ** mere amateur " is not without 
rights, as a person who, in combining special interest 
in education, with wider and more varied experience 
than can be enjoyed by the professional educator, is 
therefore of use on the council in his power of seeii^ 
things from the outside, and thus bringing to bear on 
them a judgment not warped by mere professional bias. 
Even on the most haphazard council, the persons elected 
are at least supposed to have some power of hclpi 
These " amateurs " are consequently persons who arc 
more used to lead than to follow, to take the active rather 
than the passive attitude, and to whom mere acquiescence 
is as uncongenial as it is unaccustomed. It is therefore 
easy to imagine such a council growing restive, e\'en 
under the most competent leading, and asking, ** Is it 
really our whole duty to sit here simply to register the 
decrees of the head-mistress ? " 

To strike the happy mean between tyranny and 
subjection is the duty alike of the governing body and 
of head-master or mistress. The governing body must 
not rule ; nor, on the other hand, must its members be 
too passive, or acquiesce when they ought to oppose. 
If they arc bound to follow competent leading, they are 
no less bound to dismiss the incompetent. The captain 
of a ship gives place to a duly accredited pilot, but he 
is none the less bound to judge whether the ship is 
making for the straight course or not To give up his 
command into unskilful hands is, on the one side, as 
foolish as it would be to tie the pilot to the mast, and 
let the ship go down, whilst the crew dispute for the 
right to steer. 

It is evident that, with the best intentions on both 
sides, great tact and forbearance are needed to pre- 
vent occasional friction. And we need not wonder 
that, as a matter of fact, there was on most governing 
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lodies in those early days a considerable amount of 
Hction. 

Of this Miss Buss had, in her own experience, com- 
Muratively little ; but what she had, arose entirely from 
his very point. She had arranged, when she gave up 
ier private school, that it should be in the hands of a 
lody of trustees, who would hold it for the public good, 
mt who were not intended to interfere with her own 
Icvelopment of the work which she had herself begun 
tnd carried on to success. 

As the founder of the school, and as a life-member 
4 a board on which the other members were elected 
Oft short periods, her position was unique. To this, 
lIso, must be added the fact that, for the first two years, 
he new schools were carried on by means of her own 
iberal donations and those of her personal friends. It 
vas not to be expected that she could hold the same 
'elation to her governing body as the ordinary head- 
nistress, who is appointed by them, and over whom 
:hey have the right of dismissal. 

It was perhaps a little unfortunate that at the time 
)f special difficulty, the chairmanship seemed to have 
>ecome permanent in the appointment of a chairman, 
vho, however fitted for the post, was yet only imperfectly 
icquainted with the early history of the school, and, 
herefore, not unnaturally gave undue weight to the 
lelp given by the Board, regarding the new scheme 
athcr as an entirely fresh departure, than as what it 
ictually was, merely the expansion of an existing 
)rganization, and still dependent on the skill to which 
t owed its rise. He had been accustomed to long- 
rstablished foundations, where everything went by rule, 
md to committees where the word of the chairman 
k'as law. Miss Buss was used to supreme power over 
ler own school, and she was, like most women of that 
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day, unused to business routine. This was, morcovo, 
one of the very first governing bodies on which woaa 
were elected on equal terms with men. Sudi « 
arrangement was too new as yet to go without hitci 
It would follow, quite naturally, that men, out of ocR 
force of habit, as well as in real kindness of heait, 
should adopt a paternal and authoritative attitude 
towards all women, even to those most competent ft) 
stand alone. 

Miss Buss was by nature one of the least self- 
assertive of women. She had always been helped bf 
some strong man, and had accepted all help «i4 
gratitude. First Mr. Laing, and then Dr. Hodgson 
(with her father and brothers, as a matter of course . 
had been recognized as friends and helpers. 

But, at the same time, one of the most definite aims 
of her life had been to raise the status of the hciu* 
mistress to the same level as that of the head-mastcf 
For the sake of all teachers — not for her own sake- 
she deprecated the secondary place given to womefi 
who were doing the same work as men. She al?^ 
thought the internal management of her school shoc.c 
be left to her, as it would have been to a head-master w 
her [)lace, and for this she stood firm, even when. a< a 
matter of mere feeling, she might have given way. f^r 
she was really one of the old-fashioned women »bo 
would personally endure anything for the sake vt 
peace. 

It is more than probable that she felt some lh:r^5 
too stron*:lv, and that she misunderstood others. lo 
those clays, most women suflcred quite needlessly from 
sheer ignorance of business routine. They lacked the 
training and discipline which carry men unscathed 
through the roughness of public life. Two men meeting 
on a committee may opix)se each other tooth and na:i. 
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t these men may afterwards go home and dine com- 
tably together, bearing no traces of the fray. At 
It date, two women, after a similar encounter, would 
^e gone their separate ways, to weep over a solitary 
) of tea, and when next they met would pass each 
ler with the cut direct. 

To a woman like Miss Buss, nothing of this sort 
uld have been possible, for even if she had not had 

much common sense, she had that most uncommon 
irer of forgiveness which led to the saying, "If you 
Uy want to know how kind Miss Buss is you must 
her some injury! " 

Nevertheless, however evanescent her feeling might 
she did for the time feel her worries very intensely. 
chanced that, as my way lay beyond Myra Lodge, 
isually drove her home from the meetings, and she 
in relieved her pent-up feelings by rapid discussion 
any vexed question from her own point of view. 
' the time our drive ended, she was, as a rule, quite 
idy for her ordinary meal, and we parted more often 
in not with a jest, for this process was merely a 
estion of ** blowing off the steam," and I served as 
'ety-valve. It was entirely a matter of temperament, 
hilst some temperaments fail to perceive the exist- 
ce of a grievance until it is formulated in words, 
lers can throw off in words all the bitterness of even 
I worst grievances. Miss Buss belonged to the latter 
iss, and, as I understood this thoroughly, I could 
•get her words as soon as spoken. Where such hasty 
:erances were taken seriously by persons of the 
posite temperament, she was at times seriously mis- 
derstood. 

During the nine years of suspense between the 
inges of 1870 and the opening of the new buildings 
1879 there was much to try the most perfect patience. 
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Here is a little note showing the kind of thing that used 
at first to cause a protest — 

" My very dear little Annie, 

" I feel a little ashamed of my impatience to-day. be: 
am happy to find that Miss Elford was in the same frame of miod. 
Lady X. talked quite wildly about this and that, and what oogbt 
or ought not to be. These ladies have not an idea beyond tbe 
parish school, where the lady of the manor is supreme, and dictates 
ta the children what they shall wear, and what they shall not, bo« 
to do their hair, etc., etc. If it were not so pitiable in its ignoraccc 
I could find it in my heart to cr>', or to run away and leave tbe 
board to manage its schools. 

" How very thankful I am that you have always a sooth;:.: 
effect on me. My dear love to you, 

This was probably one of many instances in which 
Miss Buss suffered from an imperfect knowledge or 
the part of the public. Endowments for girls* schvx~^ 
were still so novel that the demand for money for i".c 
Camden School was, in some absurd way, associatoi 
with the Founder, as if she were herself a rccipicnL 
instead of being, as she was, one of the most gcncroa* 
of donors, giving herself and her means for the publiw 
good. 

For example of the sort of trial involved in workitig 
with a committee to one so used as Miss Buss had been 
to direct, rapid and free action, we may take an cxpcr- 
cncc in 1872, when the governing body, intent only or 
saving her trouble in the temporary absence of the 
Rev. A. J. Buss (Clerk to the Board), appointeil a spedai 
Prize Day Committee. It had been decided that, ti 
bring the work more clearly before the public, the 
Princess Louise should be asked to give the prizes in 
the Albert Hall. We give Miss Buss' report from her 
J(jurnaMetters-- 




a 
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** June 22. 
^ I went yesterday to the Albert Hall and heard that it was 
for the 19th. 

^ The secretary was very polite, however, and, finding he had 
do with a princess, got the date altered to suit us. The fees 

I cost jfsa The secretary says we ought to distribute bills 
>ugh the exhibition, besides advertising, and let people in who 
ose to pay for entrance. This will require consideration on 
nday. 

*^Mr. Roby will speak, and I mean to ask him to say what 
IS Davies has done for education. On Saturday there is a 
ference of teachers in the rooms of the Society of Arts. We 

II see plenty of people there, and can ask some one to speak. 
. Lyon Playfair is to take the chair. 

" For the day itself we must invite thousands. Every member 
Parliament, every member of a city company, every clergyman 
I Nonconformist of note. Invite all the press, all known 
icationalists, etc., etc. 

Let us hope we shall have our own hall by next year, and 
1 we shall not need to go away from home." 

"July 2. 
Mr. Forster can^t take the chair. Lord Derby declines, and 
at 2 p.m., comes a note to say the Princess Louise will not be 
*o attend! 

Dr. Storrar goes to-morrow morning to see Mr. Holzmann, 

onsult with him. We hope to get access to Princess Mary. 

f not where are we t Curiously enough, this sort of thing 

lot worry me — at least, not much. . . . Nothing but the 

ity of working with other people would have made me allow 

itter to be so delayed. June is our month, and always has 

However, I am quite cool about matters. The inevitable 

; endured." 

" Myra Lodge, July 11, 8 a.m. 
e chairman sends Col. Airey's note to say Princess Mary 
I shall go at once to consult Mr. Elliott." 

" 202, Camden Road, July 11, 11 a.m. 
Elliott is going to try the Duke of Edinburgh. I am 
of the Albert Hall, however, coiUc que coiUe. 
y thing is at a standstill. Never in my working life has 
such a complete ^a^rt?." 
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" J uly : v 

" I must write later to answer your notes fully, but, at S cclock 
this morning, I went to our vicar, Mr. Cutts, for a note to :he 
bishop's chaplain, whom I do not know. I then went to M-. 
Elliott ; returned to breakfast, and then dashed out with the istL 
determination not to return until the Prize Day arrangemeati had 
been made. 

** I drove in the storm to St. James' Square (London Hosse , 
Bishop not there, but at Fulham ; drove to Fulham, sent in mf 
note to the chaplain, who saw me at once, and asked me to jpo \-> 
the bishop. I said I wanted to ask a question, and «-oald soc 
disturb him if possible. So Mr. Gamier took in my messa^ 
* Would the bishop preside for even half an hour at our meetioc- 
on any hour and any day in the next fortnight.* 

" The bishop positively had not one hour available. He »e:' 
through his list, but he would give me Monday^ the zofk, at 3 o'clft.^ 
Of course I accepted, rushed away to St. James' Hall— no: !■-» '- 
had anyhow for two months — thence to Willis* Rooms, whj;* '. 
can have. 

" How much I regret allowing a committee to be formed ! >' 
Mr. Elliott, Mr. Danson, and 1 had been empowered to j-.t. «f 
should have had one of the Princesses. There would ha^e )>x- 
no delay by notes going first to the chairman and then havir,- ■ 
be sent to me. If I had had the note of Princess Louise's *e^Te:l.''. 
at 8 a.m., by 10 I should have been at her house, and sh^^- • 
icrtainly have got an introduction to Princess Mary. In :hi» :i>s. 
the memorial to the latter would have been in her hanii^ ^: 
Saturday morning, instead of Tuesday I and would ha\e brfr 
accompanied by a note from either Princess Louise or Lord U-t* 

'* Don't think me very egotistical, but don't expect mc to sunr ' 
a committee for the Prize Day again. 

** 1 shall quietly go my own way now, and do the thin^is. T>i 
1 ist committee took up two hours and twenty-tivc minutes of - ■ 
time in the middle of the day, and for what .* (I told you two hcs'- 
])ul made a mistake.) 

** I f(>r;^H)t to say 1 went to the printer, ordered all the :^» ■- 
tions, and expect them on Monday. Hut WiUis' Kooms, th*--.:' 
han(Nome, are not lapi^c. With cver>* card we will send out ■'■ 
blip about Princess Louise's failure in her cngagcmcni.*' 

The mcctinj^ went (^flT as well as these mcclino 
alw.iys di<l. Hut next year the rrinccss Mar>' of Tcck 
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sd without difficulty ; as well as afterwards 
ler members of the Royal Family, including 
*rince and Princess of Wales. 
>t have been at this period that an equally 
Stic little story is told. Miss Buss, in the 
her vexation, sought comfort beside her sister 
)y. As she entered the room, she exclaimed, 
hat I have brought on myself, ^nA for what? ^^ 
ipatient stamp of her foot Baby Frank lifted 
yes solemnly to his aunt, and, with a deliberate 
his baby foot, echoed, "And for vot?" on 
she clasped him in her arms, all her indigna- 
lied in a shower of kisses, 
lat she did not demand mere acquiescence 
friends is proved by many of her letters, one 
nay be given, not only as showing her many- 
but also as revealing the true humility which 
cret of her strength. 

.d been long overstrained by anxiety and sus- 
l had to some extent lost patience under the 
lands on her. At one time, indeed, she even 
J serious thoughts of resigning her post unless 
Id be made easier for her by the assurance of 
*edom of action. On the occasion of this 
letter, the usual talk had failed, and I must 
:en that same evening still more strongly, 
her a more complete submission to the in- 
)r else some bold stroke for liberty. She 
nds — 

i it is, and in spite of a distressing headache, I must 
few words to say how much I love and thank you for 
The advice in it I will try to follow, 
arest Annie, it tears me in pieces to have to be always 
/^self. But it seems to me to be impossible to go on 
rtain amount of freedom of action. 

K 
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*' Dearest Annie, I sobbed myself to sleep like a chil<i, sudi i 
thing not having occurred for years. The Mysterj* of Tain !— rf« 
were a clear duty to bear it, I would go through anxthin^, be I 
cannot see the duty, and can feel the pain. . . . 

'* You must take me as I am, dear Annie, with all my failnfL 
If I am too impetuous, too energetic, too rash, these are all pvtrf 
such virtues as I may possess, and, without the two first, the tqei 
that I have done would never have been done ; and the Ust I At 
not think I am. Other feelings, of course, I have, unconscioos ni 
unknown to me. But take me as I am. 

" I had a long and grave talk to Miss , who couosdls riflC 

but not on any personal ground. She says, ^ Resign, if tbert if 
interference with the mistress' hberty of action. That is a pobk 
question, and one of public interest.' 

*' She was so good and loving ; she was so tender ; and ibe s 
so wise and calm. 

** She told me some of her own worries, and said that s'»Be 
times she quivered in ever>- ner\e at her own council m«: r;*. 
People came in and asked for information, involving hou^>c^f »«* 
for no result ; ignored all that had been done, and talkcti i* •' 
they alone had done everything and knew everything;. She -r;:- 
me to try and be ////personal, so to speak ; to remember iha: :H«< 
and similar difficulties would always occur where there arc sciffi 
people. She said that luottun were always accused of bc.n^ .' ■' 
ptrsonaly and harm was done by giving a handle to iu»:b i= 
asiertion. 

*' Dearest .\nnie I 1 must try to follow your advice, and th -.* ■* 
the work and not of myself. Please help me ! Ro a true !r c:: 
and don't fear saying even unpleasant things to me if yo- '.b -• 
ihcm deserved. I shall not quarrel. 

*' Worried and annoyed as I have been, I have never i~ - 
whole life been cut by, or had a quarrel with, even the mo^t aS-' 
parent ! Uut you know I am to give in my resignation, if a pubi 
(luestion, such as piyment of teachers, hours of mork c*.:. 
raised.*' 

There were few hcad-mistresscs who in tho5c car- 
days escaped some such trouble. Referring to oncvcr 
well-known instance, in 1874, Miss Buss remarks— 

*' 1 see they are still in a state of fight at Milton Mount ; tbt 
seems to have been a great stonn at the annual meeting. 1 as 
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Miss Hadland, who is one of the best and bravest women 
I feel that she has fought for a principle, and not in mere 
tion. It is hard discipline to be thwarted at every turn 
5 has only a single eye for the children's best education 
fe and the next. Any worries that I have had in the past 
insignificance compared with Miss Hadland's." 

recurrence of such difficulties rendered it de- 
that the head-mistresses should take counsel 
r, and try to secure some firm and settled line of 
vhich might lead to the avoidance of misunder- 
^ between themselves and their governing bodies, 
re was already in existence a very useful 
Imistresses' Association," of which the head- 
ses were all members. But, as including assistant- 
ses, private governesses, and even the " mere 
r,'* these meetings were better adapted for the 
ion of general educational questions than for the 
difficulties of one branch of the profession, 
s Buss had been one of the most active members 
Schoolmistresses' Association, which had its origin 
jgestion made by Miss Davies, to which reference 
e in a letter, dated December, 1865, from Miss 
' Miss Davies — 

link your proposal about the meetings admirable. The 
iting with men, Mr. Fitch, or some one, in the chair ; the 
elled on the Kensington Society.* But where you will get 



** Kensington Society," to which reference is here made, is thus 
by Miss Davies — 

Kensington Society was not exactly an educational union, though 
It of the agitation for tlie local examinations. I had, in working 
nade acquaintance, partly by correspondence, with a good many 
kindred interests. It seemed a pity that we should lose sight of 
r when that particular bit of work was accomplished ; so a little 
IS formed to meet and read papers from time to time. Mrs. 
the step-mother of Miss Adelaide Manning, was president, and 
etings were often held at her house in Kensington, we took that 
[iss Buss was a member, but did not take an active part, Thia 
ed, I think, for about three years." 
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your papers from, is the question ! There is so little leisure in 2 
teacher's life. 

*' I think it would be useful and pleasant to meet the Asastant- 
Commissioners, and hear some of their experience. Such a meeting 
might be annual, and the others quarterly. I mean a mixeii 
meeting of men and women for the annual, because, after the 
Commission ceases to sit, I suppose the Assistant-CommissioDers 
will disappear." 

The Schoolmistresses' Association was finally started 
in April, 1867, with Miss Davies as honorary secrctaij'. 
Miss Buss became president in the second year. 

In an early report, reference is made to a suggestion 
from Miss Clough, which led to the first action baring 
for its object co-operation among teachers. It was 
ascertained that — 

*' While practically schoolmistresses were singularly isolated, 
some teachers having scarcely so much as a speaking acquaintance 
with any professional associate, such isolation was involuntaiy. 
and felt to be a great drawback to usefulness. It was agreed to 
jncet together, at stated times, for the discussion of subjects 
specially interesting to teachers." 

A Library Committee, with Miss Gertrude King as 
secretary, undertook the formation of a Teachers' 
Library, and of a Registry for Professors. With the 
exception of the attempt of the Governesses' Benevolent 
Listitution, this seems to have been the first efibrt made 
by any educational body towards duly qualified and 
certified teaching. 

The meeting mentioned in Miss Buss' letter was 
held, early in 1866, at the house of Miss Garrett (Mrs. 
Garrett- Anderson), and was attended by several of the 
Assistant - Commissioners, and by other persons in- 
terested in the new movements. Matters relating to 
the Schools Inquiry — still in progress— were discussdr 
as well as the question of education in general. 
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A valuable series of papers on general educational 
;, by able writers, was issued by the association, 
various technical questions were fully discussed ; but 
larger movements, such as the Local Examinations, 
the proposed Woman's College at Hitchin, occupy 
(ft 'very prominent place in the report which dwells on 
vbat is the true basis of any useful association — 

^ Apart from any tangible results, it has been felt that the 
Bftcognition of a common bond — the kindling of zeal and courage, 
by the contact of congenial minds — the cheering consciousness of 
^finpathy in working together for a great end, amply justify the 
of such an association.'* 



The Schoolmistresses' Association continued its work 
vntil the increase of the new Endowed Schools made a 
division of its members into three distinct classes, head- 
mistresses, assistant-mistresses, and private governesses. 
The two first formed themselves into distinct associa- 
tions, while the third was absorbed by the Teachers' 
Guild, which also drew in the amateurs. 

Having fostered and protected this threefold fruitage 
up to the period of ripening, the parent association then 
fell apart, its work being done. 

The Teachers' Guild was originated by Miss Buss, 
at a meeting held on February 7, 1883, at the North 
London Collegiate School for Girls. On May 16 it 
was formally inaugurated at a meeting of the School- 
mistresses' Association, and it was then taken up warmly 
by the Head-mistresses' Association. 

Of the rise of the Assistant-mistresses' Association, 
Miss E. P. Hughes writes, referring to the help given 
by Miss Buss — 

** In 1884, at a little meeting in my room at Newnham, it was 
decided to start the Assistant-mistresses' Association, the initiative 
being left to Mrs. Corrie Grant, Miss Eves, and myself. I wrote 
to Miss Buss and to several other leaders in education. Miss 
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Buss' answer was the first we received, and I distinctly remanbo 
the impression it produced. She sympathized keenly with the 
desire for union, seeing at once the possible danger of antagonism 
to other associations, but also seeing the way to avoid this danger. 
Without her sympathy and advice I do not think the association 
would have been started just then." * 

Miss Buss and Miss Beale may claim to have started 
the Hcad-mistrcsses' Association, with the help of Miss 
H. M. Jones and a few others, who met at Myra Lodge 
in the Christmas vacation of 1873, to formulate its 
constitution. 

In her memorial notice,^ Miss Toplis tells us that the 
name of this new association was due to Miss Buss,a> 
she says — 

" How many of those who now hold the honourable positior 
and title of head-mistress know that they owe this title to her: 
She had succeeded in convincing the authorities that in the ncv 
schools which were to come into existence a woman could be the 
actual head, and that there was no need to put her and her school 
under a man as director (which was the only idea that occurred to 
them) ; and then arose this question, what should the lady b; 
railed ? — superintendent, lady-principal, director ? * A though: 
flashed into my mind,' she used to say, * if head-master, why not 
head-mistress, as the exact equivalent?* And, much to my 
surprise, the suggestion was immediately accepted." 

Miss Buss became president of the association, re- 
taining the office till the end, when her place was taken 
by Miss Beale ; the duties during the long illness being 
undertaken by Miss H. M. Jones, as deputy-president. 

• That Miss lUiss' interest did not relax is shown by the resoluii^n 
l^asscd by the Assistant-mistresses' Association after the news of hn 
ilcaih : "A great loss has fallen on the profession, a loss we should call 
irreparable did we not know that no devoted service dies, but lives aaJ 
bears fruit in many wonderful and unexpected ways. A great worker hi< 
been called to her rest, and we who remain seem little as compared wiih 
her who is gone. As teachers we must all feel how much we have k-*!. 
while to some the l<)>s is dearer and more personal." 

- /:'<///<• J//V ;/(7/ A'fT'/cTi', January, 1895- 
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Miss H. M. Jones, in a letter on Christmas Day, 
, speaks for the whole body in her expression of 
Wrow — 

" How many irill feel to-diiy that they have lost a friend on 
rliave judgtncni and advice they could always rely! Few women 
■TC exercised so great an influence on the educalional movements 
r the present day, ^nd still fewer have worked so hard as she has 
■Mtn to -iccure the greatest possible advanla);es to the girls of this 
nd future generations. She will be greatly missed and greatly 
Mnimed. 

" It is just Iwenly-onc years ago that a few of us head- 
met during the Christmas holidays to establish the 
, of which she has since then been the honoured 
ml in which she always taok so great an interest, hi 
kci, u you know, Miss Buss has been foremost as a leader in all 
inr del'bci.ition* and in .ill our efforts." 

Miss Elsie Day, of the Grey Coat Hospital, West- 
ninster, adds a veiy interesting fact in the history of 
be Association ; as, after the expression of personal 
[rieC she says — 

■* She was emphatically the mother of the head-mistresses. We 
ookcd to no one, as we did to her, for wise and loving help. For 
sjneir, I can only say I have loved her for twenty years, 

** What 1 am anxious for is, that in any notice of her, when it 
foald be suitable, it should be mentioned that it was at her 
etjuest that, when the Head-mistresses' Association met here, in 
S85, there was a special celebration for the Association. She 
rrote in the sweetest and most modest way, asking me if I saw my 
ny to It, and Canon Furse celebrated at my request. Such an 
mrty celebration has been held and much appreciated almost ever]' 
rear since. 

" It is because 1 believe that I have had the credit of initiating 
bU that 1 am desirous that it should be known that, although I 
mde the arrangements, the thought was hers. We want to help 
be younger heads to realiie her beautiful unwitting saintliness." 

Another friend among the head-mistresses, whom 
the often visited, tells how at night Miss Buss liked 
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that they should kneel down, and together say the 
Veni Creator} 

Those who knew her best know best the force cf 
the description given of her by her friend Miss Beak is 
her deeply appreciative sketch * — 

'' How full of prayer was her life only a few tDtimate frieaii 
know ; one felt that for her the words were true, ' They that vac 
on the Lord shall renew their strength ; ' and one is glad to ±^ 
that these words are in a higher sense true for her dow~ 

' I count that heaven itself is only work 
To a surer issue,' 

and that those who have entered into rest, yet rest not, hot i 
their glorified life give utterance to that fuller vision of bolioea 
which was once hidden by the clouds of earth.'' 

The prayerful attitude of spirit characteristic of i.' 
who live *' as seeing things invisible " must tend to Lhc 
graces of simplicity and humility. Nothing wai ir.or: 
touching than to note these special graces in one s^ 

* This simplicity and devoutness are well shown in a letter t^ ^ 
father, in reply to a poem which he had sent her. He was for maoT }tst» 
an invalid, and Miss Buss kept him in constant remembranoe in 4co~:% 
flowers or books. She knew that she was never forgotten in b» piaytt»- 

" Myra Lodge, December 4. iSl^: 

"Dear Mr. Ridley, 

*' It is very good of you to write to me, and I «haU take ^tn' 
care of your letter. Miss Ilickey** poem is ^ttfy beautiful ainl va^gcA'.^t 
In my intensely active life I do feel, at times especially, the oeei ■< 
spiritual upliftinj;. Karly last week, before your letter came, I hsJ fc'>' 
this from joining; a communion service in the httuse of a dear inr^. 
wliosf c)nly chilli, a j;ro\vn-up son, was dangertnisly ill. 

*' I kn<)W very little of thou^^ht-transference, but I wonder ■hethrr -^ 
soiiK- wt^ndcrful .\\m\ mysterious way this craving was made knt««n :> «-^ 
"With my love and eanie!»t thanks, 

** llelieve me, dear Mr. Ridley, 

*• Vours most truly. 

••Frances M. B;s»" 

* 6'//.;r.//ci//, January y. 1K05. 
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itrong and so capable, so eager and impetuous, and 
lowered with a will that swept everything before it. 
EicT own personal wants were of the simplest, and no 
me ever gave less trouble to those around her. From 
Hr. Latham, who, as secretary to the Endowed Schools" 
i^QRicnission, saw most of her in her public life, comes 
I very striking testimony to this point in her character 
vbcn, after acknowledging with full appreciation how 
the " has done the state good service," he adds — 

'■ The Mmplicily of her life and ihe tranquillity of her demeanour 
ilwayi teemed lo mc to mark her out in rather a special way 
unoBg her comrades in the cause of the education of women 
nd ipilf. of which she was a most distiaguislied pioneer." 

Amid the apparently endless multiplicity of her 
Ajects in life ran the one simple purpose of faithful 
lervice, and thus in all complexity there was still a 
XKoplete order. Confusion is the result only of the 
iasb of selfish aims with social duties. To the "heart 
It leisure from itself" life must always remain simple 
lad harmonious. 

To this humility Miss Beale also bears witness, 
Soocbing first on a point of special interest in connection 
irith their professional work — 

"The next thing that struck us was hti generosily, not only in 
Booey — though that was very great — but in personal service, in 
booshtfulness of others. If there was any improvement she could 
inggcat in organisation, in methods of teaching, she made it her 
Muiness, at no little expense of money and time, 10 distribute the 
■ioruution to others 1 never considering them as rivals, but as 
idlov-workers, in a common cause. 

"Next to her charity, one was impressed hyhxThumilily. ' Let 
:adt esteem other better than themsetvea,' was the rule of her own 
ife, while she always seemed to loolc for excellences, rather than 
kilings, and to seek to develop, in all, the right emulation, ' If 
Acre be any virtoe, any praise, think of these things.' " 
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One of our greatest teachers tells us that ** the tcsi 
pf a truly great man is his humility/' and certainly to 
the small, self-centred soul no grace is more difficult of 
attainment. 

This humility was very striking in its contrast with 
the strength and power of this strong woman. In thiagi 
large or small it was the same ; she was the first to admit, 
either to teachers or pupils, any error of judgment, or any 
small seeming inconsiderateness, so easy in her terribly 
overcrowded life. Of this, one of the staff says aptly— 

" She had also the power, so often wanting in a strong lea^lr, 
of acknowledging a mistake. I shall never forget the impress^ 
made on me on receiving a note from her, apologizing for vha: I 
might perhaps characterize as a failure in courtesy. Thi: »i* 
several years ago, but even then she was able to plead the prewit 
on her nerves of the work whose magnitude none of us coa cft: 
know." 

And one of the party of a Roman holiday relate^ 
with moist eyes, how, one day when she had retircxi to 
her room, up a long flight of stairs, she heard a knoc< 
at the door, and there found Miss Buss, who had K-- 
lowed her all the way up just to say, " I am afra:i. 
my dear, that I passed you without saying good mora- 
ini^ ; but I was thinking of something else at th: 
moment, and only remembered it afterwards ! '* 

In speaking of **our dear friend and helper, M:»^ 
Buss," Miss Cooper, of Edgbaston, takes up the lc^s^.r 
of the life just closed, as she says — 

**Thc whole of the educational world will grieve, And ».l. •« 
the void caused by her death. Hut the full realization ot the '..^^ 
ran only be felt by those who were drawn into the more iniinu*: 
pc'isonal and profesbional relations in which Miss Bu^ ^boac 
her LjKMt and generous spirit in the best aspect. 

"It is of the >;reatest help to remember the brave and l'^ '. 
spirit jubt j;one from us, and to recall not only her words ol S^ 
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md cheer to us, but also her encouragement to take up her work 
ipben it had perforce to be given up ; and, in our turn, to help the 
fOimger members of our profession both in their own daily needs 
Ud difficulties, and also in their endeavour after a life that should 
realize the highest ideals with which such leaders as Miss Buss 
unre inspired us. 

" From such help as she gave us, one learns the gospel of help- 
blness for others, and her life has inspired, and will continue to 
nqpire, some of the best work that has made education a real and 
raluable thing for the women of England — work which has still 

develop into greater usefulness as greater opportunities are 
^tesented to it.'' 

And, over and over, from the younger members of 
flic association, come in varying form the same heart- 
Felt utterances of personal loss, as in this — 

" I cannot tell you how much she helped me from the first time 

1 met her, when I went from the Cambridge Training College to 
work under her at her own school, till 1 left to become head of the 
West Ham School. There I rejoiced in having her as one of my 
governors, and there she has given me help and encouragement 
that I never can repay. But 1 know I am only one of ?nany whom 
she taught and advised without a thought of the trouble to herself." 

Never, surely, had formal vote of condolence less of 
mere form, or more of love and sorrow than that sent 
by the Head-mistresses' Association to the friends of 
their "honoured and beloved president,'* as they say — 

" As a body, we lament the loss of our head ; as individuals, we 
mourn a dear and honoured friend, who, whether in the cause of 
public progress or of private friendship, was ever ready to spend 
herself, her time, and thought for others, and share with them the 
fruits of her sound judgment and experience. 

*' We appreciate most thoroughly the splendid work that she 
accomplished in the sphere of education, and the important part 
she played in gaining for women the great educational advantages 
which they now enjoy, but for the moment we are more disposed 
to dwell upon her personal influence, her wide sympathies, her 
never-failing readiness to give help and counsel, her public spirit, 
and her loyal, affectionate disposition." 



CHAPTER XI. 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 

** That human beings, whether male or female, come into the worid not 
merely to 'get a living/ but to live ; that the life they live depends lusdy 
on what they know and care about, upon the breadth of their intdkctail 
sympathy, upon their love of truth, upon their power of inflaendng tod 
inspiring other minds ; and that, for these reasons, mental culture stiodi 
in just as close relation to the needs of a woman's career in the world as to 
that of a man — all these are propositions which, if not self-evident, ire it 
least seen in a clearer light by the people of our generation than by their 
predecessors." — ^J. G. FiTCH. 

"The thing that vexes me is the entirely ignoring Miss Emily 
Davies, to whose hard work it may fairly be said the whole Inov^ 
ment is due. She memorialized the Endowed Schools Commission 
to include girls in their inquiries ; she bore the brunt of the fight 
about getting the Cambridge Local Examinations open, and she 
called Girton into existence." 

So wrote Miss Buss to Dr. J. G. Fitch, in 1879, when 
roused to protest against some statements in a book 
entitled, ** Girls and Colleges for Women," which ap- 
peared at that date, and especially to protest against 
what invariably roused her deepest ire — the failure to 
give honour where honour was due. Of her it might 
always be said that she fulfilled the lovely law of 
Christian life, " In honour preferring one another." 
As Miss Davies says, in reference to the passage just 
quoted, "It was like Miss Buss, so full as she was of 
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SSenerosity, to be eager in protest against what she 
""yarded as a slight to another, liot herself." 

Constantly recurrent, in speech and in writing, do 
•re find testimony of the value attached by Miss Buss 
to the University Local Examinations, of which she was 
ftmong the first to make use. 

It was in consequence of the exertions of Miss 
Davies, assisted by Miss Bostock, of Bedford College, 
md a small band of steady supporters, that, in 1863, 
jirls were, for the first time, and in an informal way, 
illowed to try the examination papers set for boys.^ 

It was not then known if they were even capable of' 
he necessary mental effort. The result, however, proved 
o satisfactory that the next year saw the formation of 
L "London Centre for Girls," of which Miss Davies was 
lonorary secretary until Girton took up her time, when 
>he was succeeded by Mrs. Wm. Burbury. 

To the first irregular examination in 1863 Miss Buss 
lent in 25 girls out of the total of 80. Much to her 
iurprise, ten of her pupils failed in arithmetic, with 
he result that she so reorganized her system of 

' Extract from the first circular — 

** A committee of ladies and gentlemen interested in female education 
tave made arrangements for holding examinations of girls in connection 
vith the University of Cambridge, commencing December 14. Prizes and 
:ertificates of proficiency will be awarded by the committee, following the 
ecommendations of the examiners. 

** The examinations will be conducted in accordance with the Regulations 
)f the Cambridge Local Examination, but in a private manner and under 
he superintendence of the ladies of the committee. 

** The committee included the names of Miss Bostock, Miss Isa Craig, 
Russell Gurney, Esq., G. W. Hastings, Esq., James Hey wood, Esq., Dr. 
riodgson, Mrs. Manning, Mrs. Hensleigh Wedgwood, Mr. H. R. Tom- 
Jnson, E^.f with Lady Goldsmid as treasurer, and Miss Emily Davies as 
ion. sec. The same committee worked for Girton College, with the 
iddition of Lady Stanley of Alderley, Lady Augusta Stanley, Miss ShirrefT, 
ifrs. Russell Gurney, Miss Ponsonby, Miss Rich, Miss F. Metcalfe, Mr. 
)ryce, Mr. Roby, and Mr. Gorst." 
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teaching that henceforth few of her girls failed in tha: 
subject 

BetM-een the years 1871 and 1892 no less than 1406 
pupils passed in the Cambridge Local Examinations, cf 
whom 494 took honours. 

There is an amusing letter to Miss Davies just bcfoit 
the examination of 1865, which shows how these things 
looked thirty years ago — 

" 12, Camden Street, Dec. 5. iS^. 

" My de.\r Miss Davies, 

" Pray excuse my not answering your note till now. I 
am literally ' over head and ears ' in work. There is so msd) := 
look after just now. 

'• Those dreadful Cambridge examiners ! Their digcKJoa 
would certainly be impaired if they only knew how indi^rar: I 
am with them. Why, the lime hitherto allowed for an exaciisi* 
tion is an 'insult* to us; but now thc>' have added 'injun. b? 
cimailing the time for English subjects— English, too ! Tiu >ub>* 
in which a girl might hope to pass with credit ! But wc c^aS 
endure it, as we can't cure it. 

" No doubt jv« are blissfully ignoram of the change. Yv>. it 
not an unfortunate schoolmistress, with a reputation to mainu.: 

** .\nd our girls ! We sometimes think they have taken icA^e 
of their senses. Either we have taken up too much, or ihcj -re 
hopelessly stupid. I almost fear the former. 

'• Is the Cambridge Exam, to take place at thai room = 
Conduit Street ? And, please let the unhappy victims have plt?-^ 
ot* paper before the bell rings. And I hope Miss Craig or M:« 
Rostock, or some one, will be there to help you in distributing -* 
examination papers, wherever there is any English going 00. t^f 
even one minute is worth something when the time is so limited 

'* I hope this is not asking too much ; it is for d//, at a=> 

rate. . . . 

** Believe me, 

** * Genuinely and heartily * vours, 

*' My dear Miss Davies, 

"Frances M. Brss. 

•* I mean to worry, worr>', worry for a caru de xt'stU of >ot 
I f you do not give way, then 1 shall worry, worr)-, worr)* Mrv 
Davies." 
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In the same letter Miss Buss says — 

'*• I am half-inclined lo think of trjing inspection next year on 
n account ; the expense would, however, be one consideration, 
it the experitneni would be worth trying." 

In 1864, Miss Buss had been inspected by Mr. 
Fearon. on behalf of the Schools Inquiry Commission, 
and her account of it to her sister is very characteristic 
That the inspector did not share her own estimate of 
fcer girls is proved by the place given to her school, and 
by the invitation to appear before the Commissioner!! 
In 1865. 

" Ca^mden Street, June 34, 1S64. 
I " Mr. Fewon is niid) a nice man ! 1 like him much (as I said 
to Miu Begbie, I have taken to liking people lately : Ecoootnics, 
1 luppoK). He knows what he is about ; \% quick without being 
abrupt -, and most certainly taught me a good deal. It was really 
VFOndcri'ul to see how rapidly he arrived at an estimaie. llie 
nominh' was spent in getting information out of me about the 
hutory. birth, growth, management, income, etc., of the school. 

•• He went, however, 10 calisthenics, and also through all the 
roocMi counting those who were present, and comparing them 
with the reci'tc"- After lunch, he examint^d the upper third in 

ar.i:i :■.>:-:■ . li M'.l'jti, reading, geoyrapliy. tt<]ue3tiiig Miss ■ to 

(;-.! • . , : ■. - . i! before him. 

- 1 DC Eniiiiim did the wildest (flings .' I coufd have annihi- 
lated them over and over again. One young monkey said the 
'Artie ' Ocean was in some ridiculous place. He said, 'What?' 
Sbe answered, ' Anic' He said, ' Spell it : ' To which, with the 
BKW graceful complaisance, she said 'a-r-t-i-c' Was she not a 

wretch? Miss 's lesson was horrible — shedroppedafew A's, and 

asked foolish questions, which produced equally absurd answers. 
For instance, she asked some question about the death of Rufus, 
to which the reply was, ' Oh, they carried him away in a dust- 
cart ! ' ' William the Conqueror left the Holy Land to Robert' 
When corrected, the children said, ' Oh, well, it was Canaan.' 

"Tbey were restless and fidgety, did not obey orders ; and, 
ia fact, were as dreadful as they could be. If the hrst class do not 
acquit ihemsclres relatively belter, our report wiU be a queer one 
I lure made an appeal to them. 
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^' The inspection has produced the pleasing result that oc 
children are not near the average of the same age in aXadonal 
School. No grant under the revised code would be given to as. 
Charming, is it not? In spelling, for instance, the NatioM: 
School children are allowed only an average of one mistake is a 
class. Our little ones made eight and a half ccuk instead of cfu 
each. In arithmetic, the standard is half a mistake, and oois 
made two and a half. The copy-books were reported as bad ; 
everything was bad I But I do not mind, provided the elder girls 
come out well." 

The next experience does not seem to have been 
much happier, for on July ^ she says — 

** I could not write yesterday. There were so many callcrt, 
and the fact is that, since the inspection of yesterday, 1 havt 
collapsed, bodily and mentally ! 

*' The heat, too, is dreadful, and I am quite overdone «ith it. 
The whole of last evening and this morning, except for an boor, 
I lay half unconscious on the bed or sofa, incapable of reading, 
thinking, or sleeping. I am in a state of tears whenever I think 
of Wednesday. I do not say the girls have not done wclL In 
comparison, probably, with others, very well ; but they did not do 
their best. 

" In a really easy arithmetic paper, not one, or only one,toachfd 
the decimals. In history, they sat doing nothing for twenty minutes, 
although there was a question, * The dates of following battles. 
Actually, not one girl in my division attempted to give the leas: 
account of the battle, or result, or anything about it but the bare 
date, which, of course, in half the cases, would be wrong ; bcanse 
in our examinations, they said, it was of no use to do more ihar. 
the absolute answer to the question. Is it not cruel to me, after 
my life has been given to the work ? " 

A letter dated 1869, five years later, shows how 
Miss Buss must have profited by the experience of this 
inspection, for she writes in very good spirits of the 
results of the Cambridge Local Examinations — 

" All our girls have passed except one. Six of Miss Metcalfe's 
have passed, one with second class, and one with third class 
honours. My list is good. Esther Greatbatch has first class, and 
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e third class, orseniors, two have third class ; so we have 
Three of the girls are distinguished in Religious 
ledge. On the whole we have done well." 

1876, after another inspection, the tone changes 
, and wc find, in comparing 1S64 with 1876, that 
: limes have changed also. Miss Buss thus writes 
bo mc, during the inspection, which seems to have been 
enlivened by suppers, in which the girls showed off their 
tlomestic accomplishments, ever>'thing, including bread, 
being made by their own hands — 

*■ You cannot imagine how much the inspection puts on me. 
bM^ly, we like our examiner very much indeed, and that lightens 
Mr wO(k. Shall I say this, after seeing his report ? He must find 
boh — that is ihc business of inspectors — their raison itHre. If 
kc finds defects, the existence of which I do not suspect. I shall 
BOt mind so much, because that will be a case of living and leam- 
'mg- But I am conceited enough to think that I could be an 
tepccior myself I We had a line supper last night, cooked by 
be Udy-cooks '. They were so happy I Ella will tell you all 



Th.1t ijaiticul.ir report docs not happen to be before 
mtt, but there is a letter from one of H.M. Inspectors 
bT Schools, written to Miss Buss, in 1887, which may 
ttand as representative — 

** I had the pleasure of visiting the North London Collegiate 
School last week, under the able guidance of Miss Uillys Davict. 
I wks very sorry not to see you, so that 1 might express to you 
bow delighted I was with all 1 saw. I have seen no better 
ippointed school. I have long considered your school— judged 
Vf results— as the best girls' school in England, but I had never 
leen the admirable rooms and apparatus. 

" I have often named the school to lady-friends, but I find that 
teie is still, alas ! a terrible blindness as to what constitutes true 
idncation, and the unfortunate girls are sent to be finished in the 
Mual orthodox way in the usually indifferent establishments. 
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" Permit me to add one more congratulation (to the thousands 
you must have already received) in appreciation of the nobkwork 
you are doing." 

The advance was strikingly rapid. In 1863, it was 
not even known whether girls were able to undertake 
the work required for the Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. Even in 1876, Miss Buss writes thus of the 
results, which had not quite satisfied the honorary 
secretary of her centre, as compared with those of the 
year before — 

**But please remember that last year the senior Cambridge 
girls formed the highest class ; this year there are thirty. t*-o girls 
in a higher division, studying for the London University Matricu- 
lation. Our girls have this year, in the greater number of cases, 
gone up at sixteen, instead of seventeen, and that makes a di&r- 
ence. We shall send up twelve or fourteen for the Matriculalion 
in May. Sara Burstall, two terms only from Camden School, and 
my scholar, gets half the £^\z prize offered to the best senior girls. 
Mr. Browne wrote to me to say so. I ought to be content' 

For some years Miss Buss sent her pupils to the 
first London centre at Burlington House, where Miss 
Davics was very much struck by the way in which 
she — who had done so much to forward the movement 
— took her place simply and quietly among the others, 
whose part had been merely to accept what had been 
done for them. 

But when the school in Camden Road had acquired 
rooms large enough to meet the Cambridge require- 
ments, Miss Buss considered it would be well to form 
a new centre, and asked me to undertake the corrc- 
spoiulence involved. Miss Davies writes in reply to 
my first note — 

** Your su^^^estion of a centre for North London strikes me as 
an admirable one. I should like to have a cordon of centres all 
round London, and we seem now to be making a beginning to it 
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Would it be possible to have also a Si. John's Wood Centre ? We 
fawd Lui year that Uayswaler was of no use to St. John's Wood. 
Whelhcr Ibis dultici would produce enough candidates to suf^KXt 
' A centra of its own I do not know. ... I am so glad you are 
taking up Ibis matter so energetically and Judiciously" 

In July, 1S72, Miss Buss sent me a list of ladies 
who had agreed to act as the committee of the Regenfs 
Park Centre. When wc remember that the duties 
iocludcd attendance for the honorary secretary from 
9 <Lm. till 9 p.m., for three or four days out of the six, 
aod that two or more ladies of the committee must be 
present whenever an examination la going on, it will 
be seen that this meant work. This first list met 
with warm approval from the Rev. G. ¥. Browne, at 
Cambridge, as showing the interest taken in the then 
new movement by persons known in the educational 
world. We find here the names of Mrs, Charlton 
Bastian, Mrs, Fox Bourne, Miss Orme, Mrs. Percy 
Bunting, Mrs. J. G. Fitch, Mrs. Hales, Mrs. Henry 
Morlcy, and Mrs. Williamson. Mrs. Avery, Miss Sarah 
Ward Andrews, Miss Agnes Jones, Miss Swan, and 
myjiclf completed the first list. My sister. Miss J. T. 
Ridley, was appointed honorary secretary, and re- 
mained in this post till 1894, when she was succeeded 
by Miss Hester Armstead, who had been a most suc- 
cessful candidate in both Junior and Senior Examina- 
tions, before distinguishing herself in the Cambridge 
Classical Tripos. 

The number of candidates increased so rapidly that, 
in 1S73, it was necessary to arrange an Islington Centre 
to take the North London pupils, and, in 1874. to open 
the Sl John's Wood and Hampstead Centre, of which 
Miss Swan became the able honorary secretary for over 
twenty years. If we could have foreseen such results, 
the name of Regents Park Centre would never have 
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been given to the original centre, which would have 
been known, from the first — as what it so soon became 
— the centre for the pupils of Miss Buss' schools \ 
only. 

There is a letter from Miss Buss, in reference to the 
one difficulty which ever occurred at this centre, which 
has interest in showing her on both sides : the gracious 
and the severe. A girl had broken the rules, and 
was, therefore, condemned to forfeit her examination, 
the honorary secretary pleading in vain against this 
fiat— 

" Just a line, dear Jeanie, to express to you, on my own part 
and that of the teachers in the Cambridge Forms, my and their 
hearty thanks for all the work you have done for us this wctk. 
Everything has gone admirably^ and my share of the work was 
never less burdensome. Indeed, / have had nothing to do with 
the Cambridge work except look on ! 

'^ Do not think me a monster, but, of all the hard lessons Ihaxt 
had to learn, none has been so hard as the one which makes mc, 
for the tnomcnty not only refuse sympathy, but actually speak 
harshly — if there is a stronger word I would use it. In the years 
to come, 1 hope many a woman will thank me in her heart for 
behaving harshly to her in her girlhood, in all matters of tears or 
want of self-contiol, and so putting before her another ideal: that 
of the woman strong to bear, to endure, to suffer, rather than that 
of the weak woman always ready to give way at the least diflSojUy. 
Aftct-^.i'ards I always reason out the whole matter ; but it is tf/avrjv 
aftcruHirds ; never at the time. 

'' My love to you, Annie, and your father. 

" Always yours affectionately, 

" Frances M. Buss.'' 



The following note to Miss Buss from one of the 
examiners of the Regent's Park Centre shows how mud 
she had to do with the decision to print the girls' names, 
as the boys' names had always been printed; a step 
then regarded as a rather alarming innovation : — 
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<' March 2, 1874. 

*' I have had some conversation with the other members 

the Local Examinations Syndicate, and I think I am warranted 

expressing an opinion that if the subject of the printing of the 

fls^ names in the published lists were again brought before the 

yadicm te by a representation signed by influential local secretaries 

id others who are interested in the question, it would meet with 

different solution than it has done heretofore, thanks to the 

Hnarks you have made to me of your own experience. 

** I tdd Mr. Browne in our last conversation that I thought the 
Mt way to bring the matter before us again would be for me to 
rice to you, and give you an intimation of the present feeling, and 
m wonkl know through whom to move." 

In the same spirit in which she had entered into 
lie Cambridge Local Examinations did Miss Buss 
irow herself into the larger work which soon engrossed 
liss Davies, viz. the development of Girton College. 
'he members of the Kensington Society were the first 
jpporters of this movement, one of the leaders being 
Irs. Manning, who, with Miss Davies and Mr. Sedley 
*aylor, and Mr. Tomkinson, took part in the first 
leeting of a committee, on December 5, 1867, to con- 
idcr " A Proposed College for Women." 

In 1869 a house was taken at Hitchin, where five 
tudents were received, Mrs. Manning acting for the 
rst three months as Lady Principal. She was succeeded, 
)r the next year, by Miss Emily Shirreff, who relates 
lat a proposition to go as missionary to Fiji would at 
lat time have caused less amazement to her friends 
lan this venture into untried ways. Miss Davies 
crself was the first Head at Girton. 

The effort to obtain the ;^i 3,000 required for the 
ew buildings was, like all other early efforts of the 
ind, a work of courage and patience. The first £\ooo 
as given by Madame Bodichon, and the same sum by 
liss E. A. Manning, while £iooo had been collected by 
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the committee. One of the things hard to bear by those 
who had made it possible to take such a step was the 
foundation of the new Holloway Collie, with ms^i- 
ficent buildings for which there were then no students, i 
whilst Girton was still struggling for the merely neces- 
sary accommodation needed for its students actually in 
residence. 

Occupied as she was with the same effort to obtain 
funds for her own schools, Miss Buss could not give 
much pecuniary help. But she did help very largely 
by her influence, being always and everywhere an able 
propagandist of the new ideas. 

Side by side with the Girton movement went another 
which began with a set of lectures started by the Cam- 
bridge Ladies' Association, in January, 1870, to enable 
women-students to take advantage of the instruction 
offered by Trinity College. For the accommodation of 
ladies attending these lectures a house in Cambridge 
was taken by Mr. Sidgwick, Miss Clough being placed 
at the head of it This beginning, known as Merton 
Hall, developed rapidly into the present Ncwnham 
College, with its now fine building, possessing the 
advantage over Girton — which is distant three miles out 
of Cambridge — of being within easy access to all the 
advantages of the University. 

The work at Ncwnham differs from that at Girton 
in offering a special examination for women, under the 
authorization of the University and with certificates, 
but not demanding the same work from women that 
was imperative for men. 

From the first, Miss Davies and her friends — Miss 
Buss being very firm on this point — had steadily resisted 
every offer that made a separation between men and 
women. They demanded for women the very same 
curriculum as that expected from men. The trend 
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: opinion has on the whole been in this direction 
he later prog^ress of the movement, and although 
lifiicult questions are still to be solved, few now 
lat in the beginning it was expedient to make 
and in the form in which it was made. 
Buss made frequent visits to Girton and to 
m, having a succession of pupils there. I 
tt her enjoyment, as well as my own, as she took 
*e them for the first time, when we lunched at 
rith Miss Bernard, and afterwards had tea with 
lUgh, at Newnham ; in both Colleges being shown 
y old pupils, delighted to show their pretty 
> their dear friend. 

present head of Girton writes, now that these 
I of the past — 

not merely the thought of what, with her great abilities 
stores of experience, she might still have accomplished, if 
een spared in health and strength till old age overtook 
he feeling that the world and her friends are so much 
' the loss of one of the best and truest women that ever 
t fills me with regret. As you know, it has been my 
to count her among my staunchest friends, and I feel 
;, at least, one unfailing source of sympathy and support 
v that she is gone. There are others who can tell better 
n what her help meant to the college in early days. I 
1 how much it has owed to her in later times, and in how 
's we shall miss her now." 

Helen Gladstone gives another side of the 



icercly wish that I could show my respect and affection 
Buss by attending either or both services to-morrow ; 
too far off to make it possible. I most truly lament her 
i I feel most grateful to her for her splendid work for 
y education, but Church education. It was in connection 

work that I knew her best, and gained the privilege of 

friendship with her." 
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I have been favoured by Mr. Menzies with an in- 
teresting account of an experiment of great importance 
in the early days of the University movement, in which 
Miss Buss took an active part When Miss Davics 
first propounded her scheme to the Schoolmistresses' 
Association, it was regarded by most of the members as 
a thing impossible. Mrs. Menzies, one of the members, 
was known to have been educated by her father, Dr. 
King, on the same lines as his boy-pupils. Her class- 
mates, as men, won University honours, while Mrs. 
Menzies went on with her studies at home with so 
much success that in after-life she was able to act as 
a classical " coach " to young men preparing for the 
University. 

Her opinion of the subject of the University career 
for girls was naturally of weight ; and she was asked to 
answer these two important questions — 

"(i) Could girls, beginning their classical studies at fourteen 
or fifteen years of age, be able to hold their ground when placed 
in competition with young men who had begun the same studies 
in their eighth or ninth year? (2) Would it be necessar>' to alter 
the entire system of teaching in girls' schools, so as to make 
classics the dominant study from the age at which boys usually 
began ? " 

As Mrs. Menzies was unacquainted with everything 
connected with girls' schools, she was unable to give 
any definite opinion. She had taught Latin and Greek 
to a few ladies, but these had always been above the 
schoolgirl age. 

Here Miss Buss* practical turn of mind came to the 
rescue. She first proposed that Mrs, Menzies should 
take a senior class in the North London School, and 
make the experiment ; and when she found that Mrs. 
Menzies was unable to give the time required for going 
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^^o Camden Town, she then chartered an omnibus, and 
4Knt the pupils to the teacher. 

We hear that, at first, the size of the class rather 
:-alarmed Mrs. Menzies, but — 

~*she soon felt at ease with girls so sympathetic, earnest, and in- 
~ irifigent. She determined to keep them to Latin exclusively, and 
. mc how far she could carry them on in the limited time, without 
Long before the end of the term, she came to the con- 
that girls, trained as these had been, could easily, by the 
they were admissible to the University, be perfectly able to 
the preliminary examination, and do as well as the freshmen 
who usoally go up for it. She was of opinion that the time given 
bf boys to athletics lost them the advantage which their six or 
seven years' earlier start might otherwise have given them." 

Mr. Mcnzies concludes — 

** This important experiment, which the foresight and managc- 
Bient of Miss Buss made possible, showed the schoolmistresses 
that these pupils could obtain the advantage of University train- 
ing without any alteration of their studies up to fourteen or fifteen 
years of age. In consequence, such of the schoolmistresses who 
bad hesitated about Miss Davies* University scheme, were recon- 
ciled to it, and, in course of time, approved of it." 

In February, 1873, there is a report in the Union 
Journal of the first examination for the Mathematical 
Tripos, held at Cambridge, in connection with Girton 
College. Miss S. Woodhead was examined, by the 
official examiners, in their private capacity, and they 
reported on her papers according to the University 
standards. The marks assigned would have placed 
Miss Woodhead among the senior optimes, i,c. in the 
second class of mathematical honours. In April, 1873, 
Miss Cook and Miss Lumsden took what would have 
been second- and third-class honours. 

At the usual Convocation of the University of 
London, held on May 12, 1874, Dr. Storrar presiding, 
it was moved by the Rev. Septimus Buss, and finally 
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resolved, " That, in the opinion of Convocation, it is 
desirable that women should be permitted to take 
degrees in the University of London." 

This resolution was warmly supported by that un- 
failing friend of the higher education of women, Dr. 
J. G. Fitch, who stood his ground against the not less 
warm opposition, headed by Dr. Quain, who, refem'ng 
to Mrs. Somerville, asked "if the University was to go 
for a new charter just to further the ambition of a few 
exceptional women ? " Dr. Gibson, also in opposition, 
urged that a woman could not take up a University 
course without detracting from her other powers, for, as 
woman was differently organized, it was necessary to 
give her a different education; and he asked "if the 
University was to direct its work by general wants> or 
by exceptional wants — the wants of a few masculine 
women ? " 

From the fact that many of Miss Buss' pupils were 
resident in London, it followed that most of them were 
likely to avail themselves of the facilities of the London 
University, even apart from the fact that London was 
the first to grant degrees, an event of great excitement 
to all women, of which Miss Buss writes in 1878 — 

" The ^^rcat thing of last week is the opening of the examioa- 
lions and degrees of London University to women ! An immense 
concession, and one which must be followed in time by the oWer 
universities. 

'' It is just fifteen years ago since the agitation began abort 
opening the local examinations, and now, I suppose, the cause is 
won along the whole line." 

In a " Note on the Origin and History of the Uni- 
versity of London" {University Calendar^ wc find this 
record — 

"The experiment of oilfering encouragement for women to 
pursue a course of academic education, was at first tried uwJef 
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imitations which snmewhat impeded iis success. Under the 
Mwen given in the Charter of 1867, women were not rendered 
idmiRsible tn the ordinary ex^tminaiions, but two fomis of certifi- 
ale were offered to female students— the one general, and the 
nber of higher proficiency. In the scheme for both examinations, 
pmtniBencc wjit given lo those subjects which it was presumed 
ibNl women and their teachers would prefer. But the number 
mlling themselves of this privilege was small, and the privilege 
Itodf was not highly valued. Moreover, it was found that the 
^lef diitinctions attained by women in these examinations were 
MM gained in the special subjects, but in the classical languages 
■nd in icicncc. It was urged by the teachers that women did not 
doire a »chcmc of instruction exclusively devised for their use, 
bot would prerer to have access to the ordinary degrees and 
hDOOon, and to be subject lo the same lesis of qualification which 
mre imposed on other students, 

"After murh di^cu55ion, the Senate and Convocation agreed 
lo ac'-T-- )V'ir-i ■!;<■ Cr^-vn. i:i !•■■->!, n S tipplcmemnl Chnricr, making 
erery degree, honour, and prize awarded by the University acces- 
nMe to students of both sexes on perfectly equal terms. The 
University of London was thus the first academical body in the 
United Kingdom to admit women as candidates for degrees. The 
record of the results which have followed this measure will be 
SMod in the statistical tables and in the honours and distinctions 
vbif^ have since been won by female candidates." 

On the point of granting degrees, on the same 
cnns Tor women as for men, Miss Buss was always 
nost decided. She endeavoured to carry the Head- 
nistresses' Association with her in presenting a 
nemorial to the University authorities, but in this she 
failed, as is shown in the following letter to Miss 
Da vies — 

" Myra Lodge, July n, 1877. 
"Mv DEAR Miss Daviks, 

" It was so impossible to agree at our committee yester- 
iay that we gave up the idea of sending a memorial from the 
Head -mistresses' Association. 

** At the commillce, only five would vote for the degree on 
absolutely equal terms, and eight were against it. Of the absent 
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members five wrote against it, so there would have been i lir|t 
majority against, 

" Each mistress can sign the memorial she prefers. So- i 
suppose, * we/ that is, my colleagues and I, had better sigs yoff 
memorial. 

" I heard, for the first time, that men from the affiliated coflefs 
— Nottingham, for example — cculd get a degree widioat tk 
Little-Go, and with only two years* residence. This, if correct, doo 
modify things a little. I heard, also, that Dr. Sidgwick vosid 
vote for the degree being given on the same terms as nov, ix. I 
suppose, on Girton and Newnham lines. 

*• Yours always truly, 

"Frances M. Bcss. 

'^ My young people were delighted with their visit to Giitoa' 

In a letter to Dr. Fitch, dated July 24, 1879, Miss 
Buss thus expresses her satisfaction with the success oi' 
the efforts in this direction — 

"Di:ar Mr. Fitch, 

'' Many thanks for your kind note, which ,,i-.c rxt 
^reat pleasure. I am glad to know that our friends ore sa::^*:- 
with the result of their exertions on our behalf so far. 

" The fight was hard. I wonder how the women will do .r, '-^ 
B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations. 

^* Cheltenham has done as well as usual. Nine cand:djte5 oJ 
of ten passed in this last matriculation examination. 

" \Vc are exceptionally fortunate this year, but our succes* ^ 
lar^'cly owing to my accomplished and brilliant youn; icll«?»* 
worker, Mrs. Bryant, who is as good and charming as she a 
clever. 

'' I thank you most hccirtily for your congratulations t^c^' 
Mr. Fitch. 

** Believe me, 

" Yours always truly, 

" Frances M. Ui -^ 

*• To J. G. Fitch, Esq., M.A." 

In 1S81, Mrs. Grey writes to Miss Buss froffi 
Naples, on tlie receipt of the Cambridge CaUndar-^ 
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'"This scheme seems as good as we could expect, and em- 
Incing all the most important points so contended for. On the 
■bole, when I recollect the indifference, and sometimes the con- 
iBBD^Mous opposition that one met with, even when I first read 
a paper on the subject, some six years ago, I think the progress 
been unexpectedly rapid ; and it will be indefinitely accele- 
wben the Universities (or Cambridge alone) have published 
lidr scfaeme." 

It is only by carefully contrasting the state of girls' 
education in 1863 with what, in 1895, is accepted as the 
natural order of things, that we can estimate duly the 
value of the work done by the leaders in this move- 
ment, amongst whom prominent places must be assigned 
to Emily Davies and Frances Mary Buss. 

We have a pleasant little glimpse of the relations 
diat existed between the two friends in a note found 
among Miss Buss' most treasured possessions, with a 
piece of needlework, marked in her writing, as " worked 
by Miss Davies." 

"8, Harewood Square, Dec. 20, 1890. 
**Dear Miss Buss, 

"I am sending you, in a separate packet, marked, * to 
await return,' in case you have already left town, a chair-back, 
which I have had great pleasure in working for you. Will you 
accept it as a small token of affection and good will ? I have 
thought much of you while putting in the stitches, and of the 
ligh and noble qualities which I have had so many opportunities 
>f observing during our long and unbroken friendship. 
^ All Christmas blessings to you and yours. 

" Ever yours sincerely, 

"Emily Davies." 

As a summing-up of Miss Buss' attitude with regard 
:o this great question, I am indebted to Mrs. Bryant 
"or the following remarks which embody the results 
:>f many a consultation between the head and her 
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sympathetic colleague, whose own career is so strikir. 
illustrative of the whole question : — 

"In the earlier years of the Cambridge Colleges, Miss 1 

was one of the most ardent supporters of the attempt to wu 

women admission to the opportunities and recognition of the < 

Universities. The part she took was the very usefol one of 

plying students trained in her school, few of whom wonkl prok 

have gone on to a college career but for the stimulus of her k 

and encouragement. Times have greatly changed since 

At that time there was a small band of women bent on car 

out an ideal which is now partly fulfilled, and ver^' widely acoe 

and there were a few girls, growing into womanhood, vitl 

eager thirst for knowledge that defies obstacles. These 1 

were the first Cambridge students. But the great mass of « 

feeling was hostile, or at the best contentedly acquiescent i: 

existing state of affairs. It was for the conversion of this cc 

vativcly acquiescent, but not hostile, feeling, that missionarv • 

was needed, and Miss Russ, among her girls and their parcs:s 

the most ardent and convincing of missionaries. She would : 

vatc intellectually, and persuade morally, the girl whom she sj 

destined for the higher intellectual things, and she would c\i 

or persuade the parents to take her view, or at any rate, g:^< 

trial. As a matter of course, we now ask of an elder girl m *■ 

what she intends to do in her after-career, and the major-. 

»;irls, or their parents, have some idea, or are trj-ing to form 

I>ut in the early seventies it was not so, and Miss Buss cr 

ideals of the future for individuals out of Uttlc more thai 

pcrrcption of their capabilities. 

** With regard to the ditTercnce of ideal end betm-cen ;h< 
Cambridge Colleges, Miss Buss« with her usual baUncc 
ni«»dcrati()n, held that the greater hbcrty, as regards :-.r 
roident c and studies, allowed at Newnham, was very ser*K 
to a lar^'c class of students, especially at the begmnin^, \ 
( ire uniNtancc'S and op{X)rtunitics did not allow that :hcy » 
C(Mn|)letily carry out the regular I'niversity conditions. B: 
had, ncvtrthelos. no doubt at all that the full l'niver>i:y v 
and the I'nivcrsiiy dej;ree as its recognition, was the end 
a« hicvcd by all who could achieve it. If the I'nivcrsiix •■ 
need of reforni, if more liberty should be allomed as regard* * 
in particular, then, it >eemed to her, that question should be 1 
out for both sc\es alike, since there was no |)eculiar rea^v 
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specially should adwuinfirom die dassics. Botytokeriiiiiid, 
over-balasciiig coasidefataan was that the principle of equality 
the face for such intdlectnal priril^ies as could be won, should 
^hraadly asserted in the most emi^iatic way—' a £ur ^ht, and 
^iNPOaV <tt >^ d^KBk said. She made no assumption about the 
of the average woman's powers, bat she smiled otcr die d 
views, ooce so common, which settled befaehand what 
tastes should be— for lilerstiire, for botany, perhaps, for 
languages, certainly not for mathematics. So her sym- 
icsnurdiniir the wifitn ut^ end to be attained. i^^«»*i to the 
of Girton College, which fulfilled all the University oon^ 
and, pending the grant by the University of degrees, 
each Girton student with a mark equivaleot to graduation 
jfc an reelects. The unlimited liberty of choice allowed to the 
RHwn students at Oxford was, to her, a great stumbling-block. 
ilS is impossible to follow the variety of the Oxford course in all 
is windings,' she would say; 'or to make out dearly what an 
Daford woman has done.' And there can be no doubt that the 
Dxford women who have done the best courses do suffer seriously 
ia^ the practical world by the very indefinite character of the 
leaeral stamp they wear. This, indeed, has come to be an im- 
portant argument in favour of the grant of the Oxford degree to 
the folly qualified women. 

^ In these latter years, however, she, like others, felt that there 
was hope of great things^ educationally, in the development of 
ihought among the younger generation at Oxford. How deeply 
interested she was in the Conference on Secondary Education at 
Oxford ! It was a great disappointment to her that on account of 
illness she could not be present. Telling her all about it afterwards 
was part of the conference to me. 

•* As regards the stumbling-block of compulsory Greek, it may 
be worth while to say a word here which should tend to dispel the 
fear that the requirement of Greek at the Universities will make 
Creek a necessary class-subject in the first-grade schools. It has 
not had this effect so far, I believe, in any of the schools supplying 
students to Girton. Only the small band of girls destined for a 
University course make it a study. In our practice at the North 
London Collegiate School, it is alternative with French, as Latin 
is with German ; and it always comes late in the course. We see, 
bowever, that it is taught well, very well, when it comes. 

"On May 15, 1878, on the occasion of the presentation of de- 
grees at the University of London, the Chancellor, Lord Granville 
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made the great announcement that henceforth women should be 
eligible for all the degrees and honours of the University. I 
was with Miss Buss in the gallery ; it was a thrilling moment The 
concession was unexpected, and it was so perfectly complete. 
There were no reservations in it, no locked doors, no exclusion from 
rights in the government of the University, or from eligibility for 
any of its posts. The time for experiment was over, and the tea 
had been approved ; the time for half-measures was over loa 
There never was a concession more freely or more graciously 
made, and with a largeness of wisdom and sympathy which can- 
not be honoured too much. 

" At the same time, it was announced that the University »*OT!d 
institute a diploma for teachers, and thus another niurh-dcsircd 
end was also fulfilled. * I care for that almost as much,' she saiJ- 
Hut the prime interest centred in the grant of the degrees. Ho* 
overjoyed she was ! *\Vhat wWXyou do? ' she said to me. * I will 
learn Latin/ 1 said ; * matriculate in January, and go on for the 
Doctor of Science degree in Philosophy.* 

"In later years we did not sit in the gallery, however late« 
came, but in the front row. She never failed to come, not even 
last year, when, indeed, she found the effort trying. It was such 
a pleasure to her, year by year, to see the number of girl-graduates 
grow ; and she rejoiced as much in the success of others as in 
that of her own flock. It was characteristic of her selflessness, her 
magnanimity, that, instead of presenting her distinguished pupils 
herself, she handed over to me from the first that honourable duiy. 
' She liked it better so,* she said. But thus it was in all thini:s: 
wherever there was honour, she put me forward to share it. Jo-' 
herself she sought nothing." 
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an active part in bringing together the seventy studc:.' 
(chiefly women) who attended these lectures, i 
Norwich, Dr. Hodgson spoke with strong approval 
the step taken by the College of Preceptors in foundi 
a professorship of the theory and art of education, a 
of their choice of Mr. Payne to fill this post He sp 
of the success of Mr. Payne's lectures in London anc 
Edinburgh, and expressed a hope that such profcs 
ships would ere long be established ^ in one or mor 
the chief Scottish Universities also," and added 1 
"they were strongly to be desired for the Eng 
Universities also." 

Of Mr. Payne's lectures there is a notice in 
March Education Journal o{ Xh^ same year — 

" The object of the whole course is to show that tbcr:: 
principles of education on which, in order to be etttcicnt. p^'J 
must be founded ; or, in other words, that there is a scter 
education, in reference to which the art must be conductcii. ir.* 
value of its processes tested.** 

Miss Buss' feeling about these lectures is >h?wr. 
letter written in 1876, soon after the death of her mi 
valued friend — 

*• Ik'causc I have not enough to do, I am workini^ up jn jT". 
to raise a little memorial to Mr. I'ayne. the ablot icachir \ 
ever known— except Dr. Hodgson — and the man i*ho hi>r^ 
the noblest ideal before the profession. It cuts mc to the ' 
to see his name lost to |X)sterity, and after sever. il fruition j--' 
it seems I must set the ball rolling;. Will you or ytnir u:hc? 
somethinj^ ? I want the memorial to be a prize or *ch*.'Ur>h. 
the new Teachers' Training Society.'* 

Many a .successful head-mistress must thank > 
Buss for her recommendation to these lectures. ? 
Bryant and Miss Cooper, of Edgbaston, were am 
the students, and both became Fellows of the Coll' 
A letter from Miss Frances Lord says, in 1873 — 
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* I am attending Mr. Payne's lectures, as you told me to do. 
l^f siMcr Emily goes too, and, as a teacher, makes remarks that 
b^ Payne thinks wtll of. If she ever takes up Kindergarten work 
» I wjmt her to do\ she will, I am sure, be greatly helped by these 
etarca. My friends, the Wards, find, as we do, that the questions 
|», Payne asti draw largely on common observation such as we 
nre been practising and have been wanting to know the value of." 

Mr. Payne called attention to the principles of 
Undcrgartcn work, a subject brought to the front by 
liss Sbirrcff, who wrote a series of articles in 1874, in 
te Journal, leading to the formation of the Frcebtrl 
ociety, of which Miss Doreck was the first president, 
ad Miss E, A. Manning the honorary secretary. Miss 
[aiming read a paper on the subject at the meeting of 
tie Social Science Congress, in the same year. 

Miss Doreck had been elected — at Miss Buss' sug- 
gestion — on the council of the College of I'rcceplors, and 
be two worked very heartily together.' On April 16, 
874, the two ladies formed part of a deputation by 
ippointment to urge on the Duke of Richmond the 
CMTtnation of a Training College for Teachers. 

The design of the deputation was — 
'to have the scholastic professors placed on a similar footing to 
hat ^ law and physics, and, in order to assist the Govemmenl in 
illecting thai end, the College of Preceptors was ready to under* 
akc the requisite corresponding functions of the Law Institution, 
be College of Surgeons, or a Pharmaceutical Society." 

The principle at stake may be considered the central 
hought of the whole life of Frances Mary Buss. To 
■aise the ideal of teaching, and, with this, the status of 
J»e teacher, was the most definite purpose of this life ; 
md, as means to an end, she recognized from the very 

■ Miu Doreck'i special work wai Ivindcrgnficn leaching, then quite a 
torelir in England. Miis Buss once said, ■■ We shall not have thorough 
idocatioa till we hare the Kindcrgarlen -, " bat the could ooly help this 
It on by helping othtrt 10 do ii. 
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first the supreme importance of training for the wr^ 
In her youth, the elementary school teacher was the 
only person happy enough to receive this preparation 
for his duties. AH the rest — as was candidly avowed 
by one of the foremost schoolmasters of the day— haJ 
to gain their experience at the cost of their first pupiii 

To her own mother Miss Buss was largely indebted 
for the insight which made her a leader in the train* 
ing-college movements. When Mrs. Buss decided on 
opening her school in Clarence Road, she had theb: i 
thought of preparing herself for the venture by goin^ 
through the course ofiered at the Home and Colonial 
Institute to elementary teachers. At this distance of 
time, it is diflicult to estimate duly the originality and 
the strength of mind implied in such a step. In tbc 
** forties," the beaten track on which ladies were ex- 
pected to walk securely was very straight and ver)* 
narrow. But this bold step was taken, and it rcauit?i 
in a permanent broadening of the way for all who ci-t;: 
after, since the class for the training of sccondar>' teacher- 
was a direct result of Mrs. Buss* own action. In :r. " 
class, all the teachers of Miss Buss' schools rcctiv;.: 
their training, and it is of interest to note amnn^ :*. 
earliest students the names of AnneClough, the founJ.: 
of Newnham College, and of Jane Agnes Chcssar. i 
teacher of very remarkable power, who was one ^.-f t:: 
first latlies elected on the School Board. 

It might possibly have been due to the inrlucnce ■ " 
the Rev. iJavid Laing that Mrs. Buss originated h- 
plan, but the credit remains with her of being the r.>'. 
\\\ the field of action. The idea of training govcrriC*.<' 
was suggested as early as 1S43, on the council of th: 
(Governesses' Benevolent Institution, but no action »a' 
taken befure 1S4S, even to form classes. 

We have seen that, as early as 1S7J, Miss Bu5> h^i 
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iie dream of a training college attached to her own 
ichool. This she gave up later in favour of the Maria 
3fcy Training College. In November, 1872, Miss Beale 
rntes to her — 

^ I did think much of our conversation about training gover- 
and we have arranged to receive about six on the same 
as the ' Home and Colonial.' They can for this not only 
ttend here but go to certain lessons on Method at the Normal 
nraining College." 

The Training Department of the Cheltenham Ladies' 
College is now one of the distinct branches of work 
here, including Kindergarten training, with* the novel 
bature of a small Kindergarten for children of the 
rlementary class, serving as a training school. 

It was not till 1877 that Mrs. Grey succeeded in 
opening the college which now bears her name, up to 
^hich she and Miss Shirreff had been working. in the 
Teachers* Training and Registration Society, one of the 
flTshoots of the Women's Education Union. 

For details of this work I am indebted to Miss 
hirrefT, and also to Miss Agnes J. Ward, one of the 
rst principals of the college. 

The council, in addition to Mrs. Grey and Miss 
hirreff, consisted of Miss Chessar, Dr. E. A. Abbott, 
[r. J. H. Rigg, Mr. R. N. Shore, Mr. C. H. Lake, and 
[r. Douglas Galton. The articles of association were 
rafted by Mr, William Shaen, who, till his death, in 
^S6^ was a generous and true friend to the college. 

Miss Louisa Brough became secretary, under Mrs. 
rey, as organizing secretary. Unhappily, after work- 
g for a year or so, Mrs. Grey's health broke down, 
id she was ordered abroad. It was then that Miss 
uss came to the front, though she had been quietly 
*lpful from the beginning. Some letters to her from 
ome show Mrs. Grey's estimate of this help — 
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" 23, Piazza de Spagna, Roma, 

"Feb. 11,1879. 

" It is really too good of you, in the midst of your hard-worked 
life, to make time for writing me such a charming long letter as 1 
received a few days ago. . . . We have left the hotel, and have voy 
sunny rooms just at the foot of the great stairs. How I liish yon 
were over the way, where ! used to pick you up two years ap). 

" Except from yourself, we hear hardly anything from the 
college. Your hopeful report is a great joy to us, because yoo 
know the difficulties so well that you will never be over sanguine. 
How kind it is of you and Miss Chessar to work for it as you da, 
and Dr. Abbott deserves more thanks than I can express. 1 would 
like to write to him only I feel it would be imposing on him a Icncr 
to write, and that would be no kindness. Will you tell him this 
when you meet, and something of what we both feel about his 
j^^cnerous gift of time and thought to the institution that we have 
cared for so earnestly and are driven to forsake. . . . We musL as 
you say, make our scheme as we go along, and large Dombefs 
would be an embarrassment. As to funds, you make no comjriaioU 
and that is comforting. . . . Once the college is in settled good 
work, and the Cambridge scheme is published, I cannot doubt thai 
many will be found to help." 



Mrs. Grey was never strong enough to return to the 
work so near her heart, and her great comfort was in 
the thought that with Miss Buss* oversight it must go 
on successfully. On the occasion of a presentation to 
Mrs. Grey of a beautiful casket, with an address from 
the Girls' Public Day-school Company, Miss Shirrcff 
writes thus to Miss Buss — 

*' We arc both of us touched to the heart's core by your letter. 
Such words from one who has herself been so brave and ^ 
successful a pioneer in the cause of woman's education arc the 
hij^hcst testimonial we could receive, and we value them as such. 
And a large debt we owe to you also, for all the practical organiii- 
lions of our schools we learnt from you. . . . 

" 1 may honestly say that the receipt of that address, and the 
additional gratification of seeing yours and Miss Beale's name 
attached to it, gave my sister the only real pleasure she has fell 
during the weary months of this year. The less she hopes ever w 
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er power of work the more she values that testimony to the 
f her past work. 

I have had, of course, much passing enjoyment in the 
1 scenery we have dwelt amongst, but there is a dark shadow 
It is not perhaps reasonable, when sixty is long passed, 
n that an active career is stopped short, but you know 
lan any one how, in dealing with education, one must still 

no one worker can be spared— do we not know how all the 

overworked ? " 

>s Ward gives us an interesting sketch of the 
I of the work from the first. 

e aims of the society were mainly to provide for the pro- 
1 training of teachers above the elementary. This training 
I both theoretical knowledge and practical skill. Unen- 
is the society was, it was necessary to create a guarantee 
id this was done by a few friends, while Miss Buss, sparing 
3 to induce teachers to avail themselves of the advantages 
contributed also from the first in money. At length, after 
ative stage of providing lectures for teachers, the council of 
lety were fortunate enough to secure from the Rev. Wm. 
the use of some rooms in Skinner Street, Bishopsgate, which 
as a college for students, and leave for their students to 

teaching in the large and interesting girls' school which 
anks to the Dulwich Endowment Fund, lately available, is 
nely housed in Spital Square, E. In 1878, however, when 
lining College opened, the school was in other and less 
ent buildings. These have now disappeared, to make way 
Creat Eastern Railway's vast extension, 
ss Alice Lushington was, in 1878, appointed principal of the 
and held the post till 1 880, when Miss Agnes J. Ward became 
l1. Miss Buss lost no opportunity of urging the development 
/ork. She was indefatigable in her attendance at council 
s, and eager to show her strong appreciation of professional 

by appointing as mistresses in her school those who had 
trough a course partly theoretical and partly practical, 
s the end of 1880, owing to her strong feeling that the 
should possess its own practising school, the council 
I the lease of No. i, Fitzroy Square, and there, in January, 
ider the headmistress-ship of Miss Lawford (now of the 
1 School for Girls), a day school was opened and named 
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after Mrs. Wm. Grey. In 1885, it became the chief practise 
school of the society which in that year transferred the Trainisg 
College to Fitzroy Street from Bishopsgate. From that year, also. 
the college was called *'The Maria Grey Training College" Mi» 
Buss was at that time desirous of affiliating the college to her 
schools ; but after mature consideration the council hdd that it 
was better to pursue a more independent course, and wait untl 
they could establish their work on a permanent foundation. This 
they accomplished in 1892, when their large College for Teaches, 
Day School for Girls, and Kindergarten were all transferred to 
Urondesbun, where they are finally located in a building which cost 
;^ 1 3,000. This sum was collected by the cnerg>' and devotion (rf 
the council, and in this heavy task of collecting a fund forawoit 
the value of which only experts could be expected fully to appreciate. 
Miss Buss took for years an active part. Her name on the council 
was of siijral use in certain directions, notably in the matter of the 
I'fcift'er bequest. The sum oi £\ooo finally obtained by the college 
from the trustees enabled the council to complete their building 
and start their important work under Miss Alice Woods as principal 
The council thus provided for pupils from three years old upwards, 
in surroundings at once adequate and suitable. Miss Buss' strong 
faith in the importance of the council's work, to education at large, 
her strenuous support in its early years of trial, her gen^rrocs 
reco^^nition and appraisement of the efforts of the staff, were as 
helpful as they were unflagging." 

The feeling of the council at the great loss which 
they sustained in the removal of one who had done 
so much for the college, is given in the minute which 

recorded that loss — 

" It was moved by the Rev. T. W. Sharpe, chairman, seconded 
by J. (i. Fitch, Esq.. and carried unanimously : That the council 
c4' the- Maria Grey Training College, in tendering an expression 
of their deepest sympathy with the family of the late Frances 
Mary lUiss. desire to place on record their sense of the irreparable 
Ictss which the cause of education in general, and of women's 
education in ])articular, has sustained by her lamented death; th<5 
council have also to deplore, on their own account, the loss of a 
highly valued colleague, whose long and active co-operation in 
their work of training women-teachers for secondary schools con- 
tributed largely to the success already attained, and to whose 
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experience and wide-minded aims the council looked for 
IPI fiirther support in the fiiture.'' 

Nothing could show more distinctly the rapid growth 
lif interest among women in higher education than a 

CfMUison of the help given to Mrs. Grey for the 
Ining College with that given to Miss Davies and 
ill Miss Buss for Girton and for the North London 
dpn^ate SchooL Only a single decade had elapsed. 
|p 1 87 1, it was so hard to get even ;£'io donations, that 
1^ gift of ;f 1000 to Girton from Madame Bodichon and 
Imn Miss £. A. Manning, and Miss Ewart's ;£'iooo for 
0^ Camden School, shine out like beacon-lights. In 
liMl» for the Training College, we are dazzled by the 
general blaze : Lady Farrer, Mrs. Pennington, and Mrs. 
Winck worth give each ;^iooo, and Miss Ewart and 
Miss Soamcs each ;^500. Mr. Tomlinson also adds 
/TlOOO, which, with ;^4000 from the Emily Pfciffer 
Bequest, gives the college its start free from debt. 

I have no record of Miss Buss' gifts, but there is no 
doubt about her having done a fair share in this move- 
ment so specially interesting to her. When the Maria 
Grey College was safe, and pursuing its successful course, 
ft fresh departure was originated by Miss Buss. It was 
hardly to be expected that graduates of Girton and 
Newnham would come to London to be trained, and it 
therefore seemed desirable to offer training at Cambridge. 

On April 6, 1885, Miss Buss writes to me — 

** I ani begging for help towards starting an experiment at 
Cambridge for a class for training the Oirton and Newnham 
Bladeiits as teachers before they enter their profession. They will 
lOt go to Bishopsgatc, but we (herself and Mrs. Bryant) think they 
nay be induced to stay in Cambridge for a time. 

^ Cambridge is willing, and a suitable lady is ready. A house 
or seven students can be had. Mrs. Bryant is to harangue the 
Tripos students on the duty of fitting themselves for their work, 
uid 1 am promised help to the extent of £^0^ but we must raise 
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£zQO, and Cambridge cannot do this. I think, if we can lad^ce 
the students to be trained, their fees will cover expenses, but «t 
must guarantee at least j^ioo to Miss Hughes, the mistress. 

"Will you (or can you, rather, with your other claims', hdp' 
Can you tell me where to apply for more ? I ha\-e these proouies : 
F. >I. B. ;^io (for three years}. Miss Soames j^io, Mrs. BntfC 
£\o^ Mr. Brooke Lambert £1^ Mr. T. W. Sharpe ^^5. Mrs. MtcbcSs 
^5, and Miss Bchrens ^^5." 

My name was added to this list, and I find another 
letter dated April I, 1891, when Miss Buss write 
again — 

''Do vou know anv one who, for the sake of education, voiiid 
buy a house in Cambridge, and let it at once to the commmee of 
the Teachers* Training College? It would be a safe in^-csanflc, 
and the committee could certainly pay four px:r cent. .\ sp-k^ii: 
opp^^rtuniiy of getting three adjoining and connected hi)us<:^ orftrv 
The college is successful, but the Cambridge pct-^ple arc jx^r. i 
luio sense, as they are given to plain living and high chmLmi; ri'.T.r 
than to money making I Of course it would be c.isicr it thv :""r.-: 
houses, each at £\ioo^ could be got, but the committee » -- 
jnobably lake one, and the others might be got by le.n :; * 
mortgage on them. 

•* 1 hardly think it right to take one myself, as 1 have N^-- .^• 
(»n me till the end of the year; and the leases of 87 an^l ■•••. ■• 
King Henry's Koad, and the house 85 next dov»r, and thii » ■ 
iMiil»a!)lv be on mv hands till the end of mv lite." 

In October of the same vear, she sent out a letter : 
her friciKis bringing forward a scheme to secure a >uitab.: 
biiildin;^ by starting a company to raise the necc»i:>" 
capital in ^ lO shares, to i)ay four i>er cent. She men- 
tions that she and Mrs. Bryant .ire ready to put d"**- 
their names for £71^0 between them, and asks for ni- r: 
names, before the first meeting of the committee. u;:h 
an earnestness which could not be refused. In the cnJ. 
however, illness prevented further effort on her par:, 
and the work was ilonc by others. Mrs. Br)-ant i;ivc^ 
some interesting' details — 

o 
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^ My personal knowledge of her work in this field has to do 
«Mi the history of the Cambridge Training College. We were 



exercised in mind by the fact that the women educated at 
Universities persisted in neglecting professional training. 
they despised it, or they could not afford it, or they did 
Uoe It, and could get entrance into the schools without it. 
Buss, in her straightforward practical way, wondered that 
did not see their own need of it ; she thought it so obvious 
a person undertaking a delicate task ought to learn as much 
possible about the ways in which it is and can be done. I also 
at the absence of desire in well-trained minds to get at 
m tliecMy of their art founded on a knowledge of its bottom sciences. 
There, however, was the fact, and there was serious danger that 
die credit of training as a practical success would be impaired by 
die flow into the Training College of the less, and the avoidance 
of it by the more educated women. Of course we could convert 
and persuade the able North London girls, but these were only 
a handful comparatively, and after three years at college they were 
naturally not so docile to our ideas. Could anything be done to 
avert this growing danger that the teaching profession should fall 
into the two classes of those who were highly educated and not 
trained, and of those who were trained but not highly educated. 

** We used to discuss the fact and its causes. Vis inertia cer- 
tainly had much to do with it. The Head-masters* Conference had 
passed resolutions in favour of training, but they had not raised a 
finger to support the Training College intended to supply them 
with masters. The head-mistresses, in larger numbers, believed, 
but it was not always convenient to insist on training as a necessary 
qualification in their intending mistresses. How was this inertia 
to be overcome, unless an enthusiastic belief could be awakened 
in the young intending teachers .'' 

'* Such a belief was far from forthcoming. Indeed, our chief 
stumbling-block lay in the distrust with which the ordinar)' 
academic mind was apt to look on the ideal of training. At the 
bottom of it lay, no doubt, a prejudice against the methods of the 
elementary training colleges, and an unexamined fear that all 
training must be more or less of that type. Otherwise it seemed to 
be for the most part a vague distrust inarticulate, unargumentative, 
but strong. On the other hand, there were leaders of thought in 
the universities who believed that there was a great work to be 
done in the development of educational theory and pnictice. In 
witness of their faith, Cambridge had not only instituted a teachers* 
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examination, but had established courses of lectures oa teaci.': 
which were at that time barely attended. 

" So the idea naturally shaped itself that training sho^ild ^a 
carried out under University influences, that this would insure k: • 
the influence of the soundest theoretic ideas, and ako that ;: t:..Z'-' 
benefit by subjection to the criticism of the academic mind. .\ c!. v.t 
contact between the Training College and the Women's Cullc^cs :: 
Cambridge would tend certainly, we thought, to better undcrsij::. ".: 
and mutual adaptation. The practical thing, then, to be dor.: ^ -> 
to establish a Training College for Women at Cambridge. 

" Miss Clough, Mrs. Verrall, and Dr. James Ward were htirJ.^ 
in favour of the establishment of such a college, and several otbrr 
Cambridge friends, including the present Bishop of Stepcf>. »■ 
well known at Cambridge as Canon Browne, and Miss Wcish A 
(}irton, approved the proposal from the first. Wc held prclm^ii:^ 
consultations, Mrs. Verrall acting as secretary', while Mis> :--•* 
representing the schoolmistresses, and Dr. Ward the l'c:\er^.:-- 
formed a powerful combination of enthusiasm and cnn\..t. - .' 
f.ivour of the attempt. There were many difnciihics ; uo wcr. : '■ 
rich in money-bags, and everything depended un rinding; the :., ■ 
person to act as principal. But there w.is a student .1: Ncv*-"--- 
who took the first place in the Moral Science Tiijx^'i. known :j ^■- " 
Clough as an able woman, to Miss Be.ile as a gitiL-d it. i^ :■.-:. -* ■ 
to Dr. Ward as a talented pupil, and the matter was ^cv.'.cti \) : 
am'ptance of the principalship by Miss K. 1*. n:ij;hts ::i J" 
IN.S5. In the September of that year, the college wa** i'{Jir..\i ■' ^ 
h\v small i'otta;^LS near Newnham. \ guarantee fund wa> f- :" ■• . 
anil Mi^s liuss guaranteed £\oo, .Students tame, ihi-jj;':. 
I niviisitv students but a few, and bv the /ealou^ tvop.oir.\ .*i 
^M'n,l mana^cniL-nt of Miss Hughes the c«>llege paid \\% u.i\. i 
1.SS7. it was movetl into better houses in tjuein Anne"> Uxta :. 
and this Year it has at last, after ten vears m»>\i\l i:::it «u:'.j.-.' 
< -ille^^e l^uiklin^s. Mi^s Buss never ceased to lake the kccr..-^: 
inieiLsi in its sm ress, though <»f late ye.irs she wa> n*.»i able l.- '.i^i 
an a ti\e i)arl. It will always be a matter of deep regret lo ir < 
n! ns who knew how dear its progress was to her thai >hc r.;-. r 
e\en s iw the iv w iMiilding, l-'rom time to time she h.id h f»- 
to pay annther xi-it to Cambridge when she was stronger in Kca.:" 

" Kelennig tn * Miss lUiss' e.irhe'it attempts to si.iri the 11^4^.:^ 
• nlli-;!,' Dr. W.iul uiites saying how he rememlKTS the rc-^U: '* 
ui hei .ittrndanie .'.i the earlier meetings of the commitiev. i=- 
' hei anxiety to gi-i Newnham .md l .irton miercMe\l.' >hc br. j.* 
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the icheme for the college before the Head-mistress' Association, 
■acured their interest and an arrangement by which a representa- 
tive on the college council was to be appointed by them. Miss 
CoocAy for several years was the representative." 

Miss Hughes adds some interesting memories of the 
hdp given by Miss Buss and Miss Ciough, as she says — 

^ One of the most useful parts of my education at Cambridge 
WM the opportunity of talking over this educational experiment 
»M these pioneers. I shall never forget their ^tience under the 
■ttcohics that were always springing up, their wise foresight to 
such difficulties, their earnest desire not to make unneces- 
cnemies, and, at the same time, their persistent intention to 
BWfj out the experiment I remember the wonderful insight hito 
chanctcr which Miss Buss showed, and how quick she was to note 
dbe strength and value of each additional member of the committee. 
She had her own views, clear and definite, and for some of them 
ihe was ready to fight ; but she was quite reasonable and ready to 
be persuaded that the special conditions of Cambridge required 
ipecial arrangements. When a beginning at last seemed possible 
my heart so failed me that 1 felt unfit for the post, and had almost 
lecided not to apply for it. Miss Buss came from London to talk 
t over, and I then realized how much her heart was set on the 
icbeme, and how much she had thought about it. . . . When we 
xgan. Miss Buss came often to sec us, keenly interested in all our 
loings and in the many and great difficulties that tried even my 
optimism. I should certainly have given up in despair but for her 
idp and advice. . . . 

** I have found few persons, few women especially, who are 
:apable of seeing a subject in its right perspective, grasping its 
undamental points and being full of enthusiasm, but without 
ipending time and energy in elaborating its details. Miss Buss 
lad this unusual power to an unusual extent, and, in addition to 
his, she had a strong interest in details when they were brought 
xfore her notice. 1 was struck with the marked difference between 
ler treatment of work for which she was responsible and that in 
irhich she was interested but not finally responsible. In her own 
chool she was not only interested in every detail, but felt herself 
esponsible for it. Sometimes, indeed, those who loved her wished 
hat she could have realized that her own strength and energy were 
u more valuable to the school than were the details on which 
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these were spent. On the other hand, I think one of the bes: 
lessons she ever taught me was the vast impK>rtance of looking after 
cver>' detail one's self. Her attitude towards our own college was 
quite different ; and, interested as she was in every detail, howe\-er 
small, she always seemed to realize the two or three important 
points which must never be lost sight of, and to be perfectly wiDicg 
to allow others to settle the detail. I mention this because it was 
suggested to me when she helped to start this college that she was 
so accustomed to be responsible for every detail in her o»ii Urge 
institution that she would probably wish to exercise the same 
management in our college. Nothing could be further from the 
truth, for she always knew the line beyond which help and sugges- 
tion ceased to be real help. . . . 

" The college, however poor in one sense, is rich in memories 
of her interest in it. She made so many visits in early days, chatted 
with the students, sent us books and pictures, and loved us and 
believed in us with a love and faith which will go far to makew 
what she hoped we might become ! 

** What I owe to her personally I cannot put into words. Her 
belief in me was a constant inspiration, and her love for me a 
constant comfort. My life is infinitely richer because I ha^^ 
known and loved her, and I am hoping to pay interest on the 
heavy debt I owe her by holding out occasionally a helping hand 
to other teachers. 

" I often think that we cannot yet realize the vast difference it 
has made to our development of secondary education for girls that 
our pioneers were large-hearted, unselfish women like Miss Buss. 
Miss Clough, and Miss Davies. We are passing on to new times 
and new difficulties, having lost many of the old leaders, but the 
memory of their wise words and brave deeds is still with us, and 
1 do not think that English teachers will ever forget the life o< 
Frances Mary Buss." 



Ndi K. — At the opening of the new buildings of the Cambridge 
Teachers' College, by the Marquis of Ripon, on October 19, iS9>- 
fullest recognition was given by all the speakers to Miss Bi^s 
share in the origination of this work. The ceremony began b)* the 
planting of trees to the memory of Miss Buss and of Misf Ckwgb, 
by the Rev. S. Buss and Miss B. A. Clough ; followed by the 
" Hymn of Work," which has for motto — 

" We work not for school, but for life ; 
We toil not for time, but for eternity.** 




CHAPTER XIII. 

GENERAL INTERESTS. 

** Works are no more than animate faith and love/* 

Longfellow. 

In spite of the heavy demands of her own special duties, 
Miss Buss found time for much pubh'c work in which to 
use her large experience. 

She always knew exactly what she was doing and 
what she intended to do. In the expressive colloquialism, 
she was " all there," and she was always there. What- 
ever she knew she knew well, putting it in its own 
place, ready for use. The half-knowledge, with its con- 
sequent mental vagueness, that contents most of us was 
impossible to a mind so clear and strong. 

And she knew her own limitations, never professing 
to go beyond. When we remember how wonderfully 
vivid her imagination really was, we are surprised that 
it could so be held in leash. In art she gave it free play ; 
and also in history — the story of human life which is 
the subject of art — she could let herself go. We who 
knew her in Rome could never question her power of 
imagination. 

In Italy, she not only found but she used her wings. 
Elsewhere, her imagination found fullest scope in 
glorifying common things ; in seeing through the 
commonplace, thus consecrating common duties, and 
calling out the best and highest in common persons — ■ 
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possibly a form of genius more rare than that which 
can turn out fine verse or fine pictures. 

Here is a list of work which it overwhelms the 
average mortal merely to contemplate. But wherever 
she found herself she worked, and nothing that she 
undertook to do was left undone. 

Miss Buss was a governor as well as founder of her owe 
schools. 

She was president and one of the founders of the Head-mistresses' 
Association. 

She was on the council, and on three committees of the Tcadiers* 
Guild, of which she was a founder. 
She was on the council of — 

The Cheltenham Ladies' College, 
The Church Schools' Company, 
The Maria Grey Training College for Teachers, 
The Cambridge Training College for Teachers, 
The Royal Drawing College, 

The Woman's Branch of Swanley Horticultural CoOege. 
She was a governor of— 

University College, London, 
Milton Mount College, 
Aberdare Hall, 
West Ham Girls' School, 
(ircy Coat School, Westminster, 
Sarah Bonnell School, 

London School of Medicine, and was also on the 
Committee of the National Health Society. 
As well as an associate of — 
College for Working Women, 
London Pupil Teachers' Association, 
University Association for Women Teachers, 
Art for Schools Association, and of the 
Somcrville Club. 
She was interested in — 
The London Institution. 
Governesses' Benevolent Institution. 

Foremost among later works must come the Teachers' 
Guild, of which the first origin is due to Miss Buss. Ukc 




THRIFT. 2%g 

DOst things undertaken for or by women, it began on 
lie strictly practical or economic side ; though it now 
smbraces the highest ideals of educational possibilities. 
[t is now devoted to securing the best conditions on 
nrhich the teacher can best grow ; but the first start had 
to deal with the question how the teacher might live 
at all. 

And as we found the germ of all the higher educa- 
tion for girls in the ** Report of the Governesses' Bene- 
"volent Institution," we find ourselves going back to that 
Keport for the origin of the Guild which aims at the 
liighest development of the teacher. 

Governesses, as a class, come to poverty and depend- 
ence not from extravagance or self-indulgence, but from 
sheer self-sacrifice, in unselfish devotion to the claims 
of relatives, and to no class is thrift more difficult The 
effort to make it possible was from the first one of the 
leading impulses of Miss Buss' work. As early as 1 866, 
a letter from Dr. Hodgson shows that she had then 
discussed the subject with him — 

..." You may remember the tenor of my remarks in Camden 
Street on the * Reports of the Governesses' Benevolent Institution.' 
When I spoke of saving for otitis self I wished merely to give, for 
completeness' sake, the other side of your phrase * saving from our 
friends,^ The duty and advantage of saving are common to both 
sexes. Individual cases might be dealt with, or judged, according 
to circumstances ; but the general doctrine must be preached with- 
out reserve. 

"It would be much nearer my notion to say : * Earn sixpence 
a day (if you cannot earn more), and save out of it a penny, or, if 
that be not possible, then a halfpenny , or if that be not possible, 
then 2i farthing. In any amount, however small, let the claims of 
the future be recognized. . . . Let the general duty and wisdom 
of saving be taught and recogfnized. Then let the needful allow- 
ances be made in individual cases. It may be more meritorious, 
because more difficult, for one person to save £$ than for another 
to save ;^500. Let each judge himself as he would another." 

U 
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No subject was more constantly present to Mia 
Buss' mind, but no practical steps were taken till, on 
December 2, 1 881, the Women's Education Unjoa 
appointed a special committee to consider the ques- 
tion of establishing a Teachers' Provident Assodalion. 
of which Miss Buss was a member, with Mr. G. C T. 
Bartley, Mr. Rowland Hamilton, and Mr. Shaen ; Mrs. 
Burbury acting as honorary secretary. 

In 1882, a plan was submitted to the Head-mistitsse' 
Association, of which Miss Buss thus writes to mc— 

" Our Provident Association is not yet started, but 1 do z^ 
despair. A lady is at work getting up figures, and if all is veC 12 
October, we shall go at it again. By * we ' I mean the Associanx 
of Head-mistresses. We want a sensational article for our Pro*"- 
dent movement. Will you write it? I mean, wc want the :i" 
of death in the workhouse, misery known to the Ladies' Gu.'aL ^:- 
brought out.'* 

As member of one of the Relief Committees of the 
Working Ladies' Guild — a society founded by Laiy 
Mary Feilding for the help of distressed gcntlc^oincn— 
I had heard much of the sufferings of governesses, ari 
had discussed with Miss Buss the best ways of givin,; 
relief. At her request, I now wrote a paper on "ThrJ: 
for Teachers," in which I suggested some co-operatior 
between the Ladies* Guild and ^^ some possible Guild ^^j 
Teachers^ This paper appeared in November, iSSi i' 
Miss L. M. Hubbard's Work and Leisure^ a magaiire 
containing the germ of many now important work*. 
In August, 1 88 1, Miss Hubbard had published a paper 
on " Co-operation among Governesses," which m-as foi* 
lowed, in December, by a meeting to consider ti« 
scheme finally taking form as the *• Women Tcachcn 
Sclf-IIelp Society *'; with a Provident Fund and Fr« 
Registry. 

Miss Hubbard suggested printing off some copies 
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of my paper, which Miss Buss circulated among the 
Schoolmistresses' and Head-mistresses' Associations ; 
tmt no immediate practical results followed, nor did 
anything come of a consultation with Mr. Heller to 
consider amalgamation with his Provident Association 
.of Elementary Teachers. 

It was not till December I that Miss Buss wrote — 

** I think something might come of the notion of the * Guild.' 
The only thing is that it does .not seem sufficiently definite and 
practicaL • • . We have secured the services of a very able 
woman, Miss Beth Finlay, as lecturer on *• Savings.' She is ready 
to take the matter up as soon as we shall have arrived at some 
conchision." 

On February 7, 1883, a small preliminary meeting 
was held in the Library of the North London Collegiate 
School, of which Miss Buss writes on January 26 — 

" I saw Miss Ward of the Training College on Wednesday, 
and find that she is very anxious about a Provident Scheme. She 
also thinks well of the Teachers* Guild Movement. She suggests 
that we should hold a very small meeting of a few earnest persons. 
Will you be able to come, and suggest some names of those whom 
you think we might ask ? " 

The ladies present at this meeting were Miss Buss, 
Miss Metcalfe, Miss Agnes J. Ward, Miss Dunlop, Miss 
Hodge, Miss Rouquette, Miss Townsend, the Misses 
Ridley. Some others were invited who were unable 
to be present. 

From the minutes taken on this occasion, I find that 
Miss Buss read a report which had been presented to the 
Head-mistresses' Association, and discussion followed on 
each point of this report. It was finally agreed that the 
Provident and the Aid Societies must be kept apart 

The name was changed to that of " Teachers' Pro- 
vident Guild." A committee was formed of the persons 
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then present, and Miss Jenny Rundell was proposed by 
Miss Ward as honorary secretary, with the address of 
the Training College, then in Skinner Street 
On March 12, 1883, Miss Buss writes — 

" At a committee meeting of the Head-mistresses' Association 
held last Thursday it was resolved to establish a Teachers* GuiVL 
the objects of which were to be — 

(i) To provide mutual help and sympathy. 

(2) To maintain a high standard of moral and mental education 

(3) To encourage provision for sickness and old age, and to 
found Homes of Rest and Associated Homes. 

(4) To assist teachers in obtaining situations. 

This action was confirmed on March 1 6th, at a meet- 
ing of the Schoolmistresses' Association, when Miss 
Agnes J. Ward read her paper on the " Principles and 
Practice of Thrift among Teachers." At this meeting 
a sub- committee was formed to establish the Teachers' 
Guild. 

The Guild was definitely organized at the Conference 
of Head-mistresses, held in June, 1883, at Croydon, 
when Miss Hadland, Head-mistress of Milton Mount 
College, offered her services as honorary secretary, if 
the purposes of the Guild might be widened by the 
omission of the word " Provident" Miss Hadland also 
secured the use of an office in the Memorial Hall, Far- 
ringdon Street, lent by her friend the Rev. R. J. VerralL 
The clerical work was done at Milton Mount CoU^ 
with the assistance of the Rev. R. Guest 

A provisional committee met fortnightly, working 
out the constitution of the Guild, till, on February 23. 
1884, the inaugural meeting was held in the rooms 
of the Society of Arts, with the Right Hon. A J- 
Mundella in the chair, and with an attendance of the 
leading educationalists, whose interest had been excited 
in the new work. 
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At this meeting, Mr. Storr stated that he — 

^"thoaght it only right that the names should be given of the two 

Hiidies to whom mainly this movement owes its initiative. One is 

liiss Buss — ^not only the doyenne oi head-mistresses, but the 

of us all— I mean of us ' Brethren of the Guild.' To Miss 

energy all the earlier results are due before the accession, of 

Hadland as honorary secretary, of whom it may be said that 

witboat her unwearied labours during these eight months this 

could not have been held." 



Miss Hadland resigned her post as honorary secretary 
to Mr. Jocelyn De Morgan, who was appointed secretary, 
in the new rooms taken for the Guild at i, Adam Street, 
AdelphL He was followed by Mn Garrod, at 19, 
Buckingham Street, and in the present office, 74, Gower 
Street 

With the appointment of Canon Percival as president 
of the Guild, Miss Buss and Miss Hadland retired from 
public view, but for some time they continued to exert 
a very strong influence. Miss Buss was especially 
active in the appointment of the secretaries, making full 
inquiry before proposing the candidate, as she had very 
hi^ ideas of the qualifications for this office. The 
value of the Guild in raising the professional aspect of 
teaching soon became evident to her, and she omitted 
nothing that could work to this end. 

The same feeling for struggling teachers that led to 
the formation of the Teachers* Guild moved Miss Buss 
in the origination of the "Teachers' Loan Society." 
The idea itself seems to come from Miss Beale, who 
thus refers to it in a letter to Miss Buss, dated November 
20, 1882— 

" I have not yet had time to give the loan system a fair trial, 
but I have no doubt of its success. ... I think there should be 
such a society attached to every large school, and a small number 
— say, a triumvirate — should administer the funds. We have 
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assisted five now. ... I do hope something will be done to 
some such system. It is so much better morally than gifts ifi 
scholarships, as it makes the pupils think of their responsibtliue^ 

Miss Buss enlisted Miss Ewart's interest in ti 
scheme, and a committee was formed consisting at fir 
of Miss Buss, Miss Ewart, Mrs. Stair-Douglas, Mi 
Hertz, Mrs. Fitch, Mrs. Dockar-Drysdalc, and m>'sc 
Miss Ewart became honorary secretary, mainly supp! 
ing the loan-fund^ and to the present time has de\-ot< 
herself to this work, proving eflfectually that l 
'* amateur " can be thoroughly business-like, and that 
very large amount of most useful work can be done 
perfect silence, known only to those who have reap 
the benefit of it. 

Every educational work seemed to enlist Miss Bu 
help, as we find that, from 1865, she was a frequ* 
visitor at the Working Women's College, founded 
Miss Martin. 

As early as 1869, Dr. Hodgson gauged Miss Bi 
powers, and determined to use them in a sphere mii 
than her own work. He wrote to her as follows — 

"My dear Miss Buss, 

** I have a great favour to ask from you, though 1: ir 
your own sex more than it docs mc. I wish your consent U 
nominated on the Council of Preceptors. The meetings, a* 
will observe from the card enclosed, arc only eight in the year. 
all these need not be attended. But no ladv has ever \ct b*x: 
the council, and some of us are determined to break ihro-jjCb 
barrier of custom which obstructs the doon»*ay left open b> 
constitution of the council. You will have a lor^c axki |x»i 
supiK)rt, and success is almost certain, even at the first attempt 

*'This will be a battle worth fighting. I have written ti' c 
member of the council whom I have thought at all accessM 
reason, and ci'ery answer is favourable. Now, I confidently iv. 
on your Pixssive support. You arc not required cither to \x\ 
or to wait, at least beyond the nth inst., when the election 
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take place. Your consent is all that is needed, and I am sure, for 
the sake of the principle involved, you will not withhold it." 

"Dec. 16, 1869. 
" You would see from the papers that you were elected on the 
council. Though you come after the three gentlemen on the list, 
you came before them in the voting. You had fourteen votes, each 
(»f them bad only twelve." 

In 1 87 1, apropos to a deputation from the College 
of Preceptors, Dr. Hodgson again writes — 

" MV DEAR Miss Buss, 

** I am very sorry that you are in such a chaos. I think 
it extremely important that the claims of women to equality of 
recognition in all education should be kept in view. They are too 
apt to be forgotten by even those who are in principle favourable, 
so inveterate is the inequity ^ i.e. iniquity, of English practice in 
this respect. Your presence on the deputation will be a valuable 
protest as regards both the existence of the claims themselves and 
the fact of their being recognized by educational bodies. The nail 
must be struck on the head again, and again, and again. Wonderful 
has been the advance already made, but the battle is very far from 
being already won. 

" Yours ever truly, 

" W. B. Hodgson." 

In 1873, Miss Buss sent me a letter from Mr. 
Christie, proposing to elect her a Life-governor of 
University College, in which she adds — 

" Could you write to Mr. Christie in such a way as to answer 
his question about my * services to education ' .'* 

" I cannot well see my way to a fair estimate of my own work. 
At all events, it is easier for some one else to estimate it for me." 

Her own letter to Mr. Christie may be given — 

"202, Camden Road, Dec. 5, 1873. 
"Dear Mr. Christie, 

** I fully see the principle you desire to assert by pro- 
posing me as a Life-governor of University College, and I shall 
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be very grateful, not only for the honour conferred on me. if 1 xt 
elected, but also for the great impetus which would be givea to 
women's education, by such a recognition. University Cc^cge has 
been, of late years, so liberal to women that I trust the oppositioe 
to such a course as you propose would be less than formerly. 

'* I send you a pamphlet containing a sketch of the or^ic d 
our two schools, but as we have made much progress since i: ns 
written, and it is difficult for me to put a fair estimate on my on 
share of the success, I have asked one of our lady trustees to ^^ c 
you an estimate. I am sure you will shortly hear from her. 

" With many thanks, 

'* Believe me, 

" Frances M. Buss. 



At the end of 1894, when Lord Reay "deplored the 
loss of many distinguished members of the college," 
Miss Buss' name appears in a very notable list, including 
Lord Bowen, Lord Hannen, Sir Henry Layard, Pro- 
fessor Henry Morley, Sir J. R. Seeley, and Profcssa' 
Romanes. 

In early days, the pressure of her own work, and ir. 
later days, the state of her health, often pre\'entcd ML>> 
Buss from appearing in public Here arc two out oi 
many invitations declined with regret on this account— 

'* Favcrsham, Sept. 24, 1S71- 

*' Dkar Miss Buss, 

'' 1 begged Miss Ridley to tell you that I had coc 
ventured to express our very great wish that you might be prcsn: 
at the Education Conference at Norwich, but I take courage dj« 
to ask, if it is impossible for you to go, whether you wouki scad 
any written message or statement referring to any point you m:*: 
wish to draw attention to yourself. Miss Ueale has sent us a cn^: 
excellent paper, giving her views on School Organization in the form 
of an account of her college and its work. We hope there wtil l< 
an earnest discussion of cilucational topics, and if >'ou wouU U'%e 
part in it by writing, if not in person, you would greatly cnhan:c 
the value of the conference. 1 do not know if Miss Ridley or Msss 
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ley is going, but, faute de mieux, I need not saj bow g)ad I 
Id be to read any communication of yours. 
I do not yet know on what day our conference is to be. It 
brm part of the work of the Education Section of the congress. 

" Ever truly yours, 

" Emily A. Shirreff." 

" Queen's CoU^e, Oxford, 

"July 7, 1893- 
My dear Miss Buss, 

'* I am desired by the committee appointed to carry out 

irrangements for the Conference on Secondary Education to 

;st you to be so kind as to prepare and read, or cause to be 

the paper on Schools for Girls (Higher and Second Grade) at 

irst session. . . . 

My wife and I will be very much pleased if you will give us 

Measure of entertaining you during such time as you may be in 

rd during the conference. 

'' 1 am, 

" Yours ver>' truly, 

"J. R. Magr-\th." 

Vlrs. Bryant, v/ho represented her on this occasion, 
ks of the great regret felt by Miss Buss in declining 
t would have been a crowning pleasure in her life, 
could, however, take a very real satisfaction in the 
yment of her substitute. Still more to be regretted 
her inability to take her place on the Second Royal 
imission of Inquiry into Secondary Education, a 
e filled, in consequence, by Mrs. Bryant. 
The last invitation for public work that she was able 
:cept was from Mrs. Fawcett — 

** Royal Commission on Women^s Work. 
** Education Sub-committee, 2, Gower Street, 

"July 18, 1892. 
Dear Miss Buss, 

** The Education Sub-committee met here on Thursday 
and it was unanimously resolved to beg you to become n 
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member of it. We do not meet very often, and do not propose '.a 
meet now till after the holidays. We would endeavour to Soit the 
day and time to your convenience, if you are good enough to coiuesi 
to join us. 

" The present members of the committee arc myself. M:b M. 
Gumey, Miss Kingsley, Miss Louisa Stevenson, Miss Flon 
Stevenson, Miss R. Davenport Hill, and Miss Tod. 

^* Up to the present we have had only two meetings, and if «« 

are good enough to join us, I would send you up our misatOw thie 

you may see what our short history has been. We should C 

greatly value your counsel and co-operation. If there art 22? 

questions you would like to ask as to the work of the sub<ocnixiiSK 

I shall be very pleased to come and see you at any time caavcmG: 

to yourself next Saturday. 

•* Yours very truly, 

"M. G. Fawcett." 

This sub-committee received from the Royal Com- 
mission £\QO to send a representative to report ^: 
American education, as shown at Chicago and clscwhcrt 
and appointed Miss Hughes of the Cambridge Trair/r.; 
College for Teachers, Five other ladies went »":*J' 
Gilchrist Scholarships for the same sum, and eight wii 
Scholarships from the City Companies of fifty gu:r.ci> 
each. Among the latter was Miss Sara A. Bur>tall ir 
old pupil and present member of the staflT of the Ncr.h 
London Collegiate School for Girls. 

The work connected with this committee was vcn 
pleasant to Miss Buss, and she was able to attend roar.;, 
of the meetings. She was also able to be at the c n- 
eluding reception, when Mrs, Fawcctt and Miss Gurrn* 
entertained those who had taken part in it. This »i^ 
the last public occasion on which Miss Bus> wi^ 
present, but Miss Gurney was struck with her enjoy- 
ment and energy, in spite of her too-evident failure m 
health. 

In medical education for women she was from the 
first full of interest, as well as in the allied branch <i 
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trained nursing. There is some animated correspondence 
with Mrs. Grey, in which the question of women medical 
inspectors of the girls* gymnasiums is discussed, Mrs. 
Grey not seeing her way to it in the Company's schools. 
But, as soon as it was possible, Miss Buss had secured 
this supervision, of so much value in the case of delicate 
girls. Miss Julia Cock, M.D., now holds the post at first 
occupied by Mrs. Hoggan, M.D. 

Mrs. Garrett- Anderson, M.D., was for several years 
a member of the governing body of the North London 
Collegiate Schools for Girls, elected as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the Brewers* Company. She pays affec- 
tionate tribute to the memory of a friend of many years, 
as she says — 

" There are very few people whose memory I would wish so 
much to honour as I do Miss Buss\ and it is a real distress to me 
not to be free to be present on Monday. 

" It is difficult to say how much all who care for the uplifting of 
women owe to her, both as a pioneer and in her splendid work as a 
schoolmistress. I hope and believe that her name will long be 
cherished and honoured." 

Mrs, Thorne, also among medical pioneers, speaks 
strongly too — 

" She has been such a good friend to women that all will feel her 
loss, more particularly those who had the privilege of her personal 
friendship. From time to time, in the course of the past fifty years, 
1 have been in occasional contact with her, and, though so many 
had far greater claims upon her interest than I, I always knew that 
I could turn to her as a good friend if necessary. She was one of 
the earliest supporters of the medical education of women, and 
was one of the governors of the London School of Medicine for 
Women." 

The question of the employment of women was one 
that touched Miss Buss more closely than any other, 
since the needs of women was the very mainspring of 
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her efforts in education. Any opening that would . 
attract the girls not fitted for teaching was sure of her | 
support. Here is a note, dated March ii, 1875. of 
interest at the present date — 

" A new department is about to be created in the Post-offia. 
It is to consist entirely of ladies by birth and education, who will 
have to pass an examination in (i) handwriting and orthography, 
(2) English, (3) arithmetic, and (4) geography. Thirty ladies art 
to be nominated as quickly as possible, out of whom //w will be 
selected as first-class clerks, with a beginning salary of /80 per 
annum. 

" Would this be of the least use to your friend ? If so, there is 
no time to be lost." 

The placing of women on the School Board and 
on Boards of Guardians enlisted most active co-opera- 
tion from Miss Buss from the earliest days of such 
movements. In her busiest times she could always 
arrange for a drawing-room meeting, and much can- 
vassing work was arranged at Myra Lodge, on the 
occasion of the first School Board elections. Every 
one who can remember those days will recall the 
excitement and enthusiasm with which she greeted the 
arrival of the post-card with the announcement — 

Garrett 47)SSS 

Huxley 1 3)494 

The elections of Miss Davies, Miss Chessar, Miss 
Garrett, and Mrs. Maitland on the School Board, and 
of Lady Lothian, Miss Andrews, and Miss Lidgett on 
the St. Pancras Board of Guardians, were events that 
made the ** seventies " stirring times for women. And 
in this stir Miss Buss came very much to the front She 
never could make a speech in public herself, but she was 
the cause of many speeches that were made then and 
since then. 
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ke SO many of the most thoughtful women-leaders, 
Buss placed the Suflfrage Question in the fore- 
of things likely to help the position and moral 
: of women. She saw no discrepancy between 
•ossession of a vote and the development of the 
:stic virtues ; and she believed that the possession 
>wer would tend to make women worthy to use it, 
>position to the other view that it may be well to 
ate them for this use before giving it We used 
I to argue this matter, as I inclined to the latter 
, though I could not be blind to the utter absurdity 
efusing to such women as Frances Mary Buss the 
er given to the most illiterate or debased peasant 
[n politics, Miss Buss was led by her heart, as most 
len will be to the end of time, being the missing 
or that will, in the good days coming, redeem and 
e political life from its present depths. This woman 
inevitably on the side of Progress and Reform, and 
ig herself too wise to even imagine unwisdom, might 
ly have been led too far where her sympathies were 
:hed ; as, for example, on the Home Rule question, 
► which she threw herself with all the ardour with 
ch in her youth she had followed the Anti-Slavery 
cement in America, and, later in life, the War of 
lan Unity. 

Here is a little story told by one of her friends, 
ch is very characteristic — 

^She liked us for being in favour of Home Rule for Ireland, 
night, at Myra Lodge, she sounded me on my political views, 
sd to evade her questions, and said I feared my views would 
^palatable to her (she looked, to my thinking, like a Tory). 
Q, after much pressure, I said, to show how bad I was, * Well, 
^uss, if you must know, then I approve of Home Rule ! ' she 
^d over the room like a girl of seventeen, to Mrs. Bryant, and 

iri delighted tones, * Mrs. Bryant, Mr. is a Home Ruler ! * 

K"ought her over to me. It was delightful to see her pleasure ! " 
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It was 7iot delightful to refuse her that pleasure by i 
not responding sufficiently to her enthusiasm, much as 
I, for one, would have liked to do so. But it made no 
difference whether one quite said as she did, or not; 
for she might have suggested those words of George 
Eliot's : " That seems to me very great and noble— 
the power of respecting a feeling one does not share 
or understand." In all discussions it was hers "gently 
to hear, kindly to judge." For real tolerance it would 
have been as difficult to match her as in the strength 
and vigour with which she maintained her own ground. 
That she was loyal to England if tender to Ireland her 
words to her nephew show, when she says — 

" Sept. 24, 1 891. 
"Are you coming with your choir to the Naval Exhibition: 
Naval recruiting has gone up twenty per cent, since the opening of 
this exhibition ! I have paid a second visit, and am more than 
over proud and thankful to be an Englishwoman. We are, indeed 
— in spite of our many sins — a great nation, the greatest on 
earth." 

Whilst firmly centred at home, her sympathies still 
widened out to all the world. Miss E. A. Manning 
writes on this point — 

**As illustrating the wide sympathies of Miss Buss outside her 
effective and concentrated work, I am glad to have the opportunity 
of referring to the friendly interest she showed in regard to the 
visits to this country of students from India. To such as desired 
to see the working of the North London Collegiate School she 
^ave warm welcome ; and, whenever she was able, she attended 
the soirees of the National Indian Association, entering with a most 
kindly spirit into their object, that of promoting intercourse and 
mutual knowledge between individuals of different races. Naturally 
the progress of Indian women especially attracted her attention, 
and she liked to take occasions of bringing it to the notice of her 
pupils. In 1885 Miss Buss (with the permission of the governors 
of the school) arranged for a meeting, in the Great Hall, of the 
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National Indian Association, where Mr. M. M. Bhownaggree, 
CI.£., read a comprehensive paper on the 'Conditions and Pro- 
spects of the Education of Indian Women/ and we were afterwards 
hospitably entertained by her in the gymnasium. At a later date 
I gave an address at an ' old pupils* meeting ' upon ' Home Life 
and Customs in India.' 

^ I may add that when Mr. Soubramanyam, of Madras, now a 
very successful barrister, came to England, accompanied by his 
wife (who was almost the first Indian lady to venture on such an 
Qodertaking), Miss Buss made their acquaintance, and they have 
ahrays remembered her friendly attentions during their three years' 
stay here. The fact that many of her pupils had taken up medical 
and educational work in India, and had temporarily settled there, 
tended to strengthen her interest in the conditions of life in that 
country ; but I was constantly struck by her full, free recognition 
of all efforts for good, even though she had not time nor opportunity 
to enter into the practical details of such efforts. Her sympathetic 
encouragement, as well as her example, inspired many with hope- 
fulness and persistence." 

She was greatly interested in the Peace Society, 
and did much to promote the formation of a woman's 
auxiliary of that society, first suggested at a meeting 
held on June 2, 1873, at the house of my father, when 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of Boston, spoke, with Professor 
J. R. Seeley in the chair. My father had ofifered a 
prize of £^ for the best essay written by Miss Buss* 
pupils, and won by Miss Edith Kemp. 

In the following year, Miss Buss was at home, on 
June 2, "to the friends of the Woman's Peace Move- 
ment," and a paper was read by Miss Bennett, "On the 
Best Way for Women to use their Influence to prevent 
War.*' A resolution was adopted to the effect that 
"the meeting forms itself into a local committee in 
connection with (or in support of) the Peace Society." 

In reference to this meeting. Miss Buss has 
written — 

" We certainly should form ourselves into a branch committee, 
and local, as Mrs. Southey (the honorary secretary) lives on the 
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other side of the water. If many were formed, we might have a 
grand meeting of all the branches, once a year, at St James* Hal 
" I think it better to strengthen existing organizations than to 
start new ones. I hke your leaflet.'' 

The meetings of the branch went on for several 
years, and then, for want of support, it came to an end. 

Temperance was another subject in which she took 
increasing interest, as it came more directly before her 
in the work of the Rev. Septimus Buss and his ener- 
getic wife, so well known in Shoreditch. Miss Buss 
became practically an abstainer, and the subject was 
brought before the old pupils on more than one oc- 
casion. Miss Frances Willard received an enthusiastic 
welcome at one of these meetings, and a note to her 
shows the feeling of the head-mistress — 

" Myra Lodge, Jan., 1893. 
''Dear Miss Willard, 

" As one of the many Englishwomen who have long 
known and admired your great work in the United States, I send 
you a hearty greeting. 

*' I felt it a great privilege to be personally introduced to >'tw. 
and only regret that the necessity of rest during the holidays has 
prevented me from attending some of the large meetings called to 
do honour to you as a teacher and a leader in the great cause (A 
temperance. 

" Believe me, 

" Very faithfully yours, 

" Frances M. Buss." 

From the nature of her own work, Miss Buss was 
unable to take any active part in the work of Mrs. 
Josephine Butler, Miss Ellice Hopkins and others, for 
the promotion of a higher standard of morals ; but her 
sympathy was with every wise effort in this direction, 
and, in several instances, when her head disapproved 
the means used, her heart went out to the sufferer from 
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fash but well-meant endeavouis. I can recall the 
intense feeling with which die told me of the direct 
action of the Queen in relation to a wdl-knovn case of 
tills kind, or such sympathy Mis. Pergr Bunting 

speaks warmly — 

" How much she has done in her fife, and with how tme and 
kyal a spirit! She has always been so high in tone, and coungeoas, 
and generous-heartedy and warm in friendship. She has always 
lifed a noble life, and we women owe her in particular a ddA 
of gratitude. She has taken a broad view of what was needed,and 
has used her influence all along the line^ as it were, for the wd£ue 
of women* 

^ And now she rests in God. Renewed and enlarged, she will 
hi some way realize what she hoped and prayed for here. I think 
her example and influence have left a good harvest, as it is. As 
women look back, they will always feel that she was one who 
helped their cause in the days of its unpopularity. And she has 
her reward." 

All workers among the poor know her helpfulness, 
and strong testimony comes especially from the clergy 
of Holy Trinity. But the best must always remain 
untold, as being associated with the deepest life of those 
helped In London, in the midst of her busy life, she 
could not give much of personal effort or time to the 
very poor, though she could and did give sympathy, aw 
well as substantial help, without stint But at Ik>scomlx5 
she could use her leisure as she pleased, and }A\%% 
Edwards, who during her long residence wiUi her knew 
her life intimately, gives us a little glimi/M of \\t,f 
there — 

'' It is largely owing to the fact that Miu f^jn hi* A '4p o, w\§4t 
she taught, morally and spirittially, tha: W>t h^% ^/^^h ^^U a pf/^^p 
in so many hundreds of liy«- hhft wm v/ a^itn^v** 04iA ^^^4 
hearted, always ready to htip oiwi V^ U^y u^jfjt/^'h^t >,i h^^ 
country cottage she wrjzjd rtrjvl^KT;/ p^sjC 4^ A v/*.v/'^,;y <v>/. 
with her own hands, x^Lid -^ Ti^r^^yt ifj>!v^ v^ '^/v* irv^ f^A/,j^; a . 
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A Story of her consideration for her old cabman has 
already been given, but a very recent sequel may be 
added, as showing how Downes' own feeling went on 
after his death to his successor, who recently took the 
opportunity, in recognizing an old " Myra girl," to lead 
up to a talk about Miss Buss, ending by his saying, 
" They do say there's as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out of it, but we shall wait long enough for another 
like///^//" 

Also, at the funeral, an old pupil, who could not get 
into the church for the press, heard one of the crowd 
remark, *' If all funerals were like this, ever>' one could 
not be buried ! '* To which a poor woman responded, "If 
everybody was as good as that good woman, earth would 
be heaven, and no one would need to be buried ! " 

In addition to all that she did accomplish Miss Buss 
had dreams that failed of realization for want of time 
and strength. Here is one, of which we often talked, 
though circumstances were too strong against our action 
in the matter — 

" When you and I can have a talk, I want to suggest to you the 
bcginninj!^, on a small scale, of an orphanage, like Miss Haddoni 
\'ou and J. might adopt it ? I should want you to let me throw th« 
force of our school into it, making clothes, helping the outtiis, 
finding places, etc. Surely, too, we could find some volunteer 
teachers among the old pupils ? We might always notice it in oar 
magazine, too, and so make friends for it I feel honestly th^ 2: 
present, / could not undertake the responsibility, though I wouU 
help as much as I could. 

*' What say you ? Do not set it aside without thought. Yo=: 
and your parents do so much already that it would only be concen- 
trating your efforts. A little house and a good matron are wanieJ. 
I think my dear cousin would take an interest in it, and let the gir^^ 
have some training, as servants, in my house." 
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IN THE HOLIDAYS. 

"Tbc tublt of viewing ih'mgf cheerrully. oiu] nt ihlnhing nhoat life 
mprfbtly, may be mailc to tpow up in ut, like any ott.ci haliil." 

Those who never saw Miss Buss in real holiday mood 
zaaid not be said to know her at all. As an cduca- 
lionalist she was instructive, admirable, awe-inspiring; 
3Ut as a friend and companion attractive, captivating, 
ovable. She talked " education " where she thought 
wr hearers were interested, and this subject always 
ntcrested herself. Also, she often went on little educa- 
lional missions of advice or instruction, and then poured 
3ut of her full stores very freely. But such occasions 
vere not holidays. When she took holiday, she took it 
thoroughly, and those who joined her holiday parties 
til speak of them as Miss Hickcy speaks of one which 
ive enjoyed together — 

" 1 h^ met Miss Duss boforo, but the first time 1 really knew 
1CT w,is wlien wc spent that Christmas at Clifton with her and you 
ind Mrs. Br)-ant and Miss l^mma KlforU and Mr. Fiatik Buss. 
\nd since then 1 have even felt ih.il no one could have truly 
CDown her who had never been with her ' out of school,' and I 
lave been vcrj' glad to have then laid the foundation of a true 
riendship with so gre.-it and noble a woman. 

■' Most people know of her remarkable power as an organizer ; 
)f her inlcnsc interest in her work ; of her high C 
jf her openness to new ide.is, and readiness to giv 
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new methods ; but few people are aware of the power she had ci 
throwing off the schoolmistress, and of not only cntehog inro 
interests completely apart from educational ones, but of emoia; 
into them with an unconsciousness of her position, and an ignoRfif 
of what she had done," 

This stay at Clifton was memorable to me in my 
discovery of Miss Buss as a housekeeper. She managed 
for all the party — indeed, I do not think any ooc of u5 
could possibly have ventured on arrangements or other 
management while she was there to do it Her readi- 
ness, skill, and economy made a deep impression on ui 

On another occasion, years later, she came as our 
guest to my sister and myself at Torquay. Up to 
Christmas we had revelled in sunshine, driving c\-cf)' 
day in an open carriage, and to this we invited her ; a!?o 
choosing for her the room with the finest view. But she 
came for a week of fog, such (so we were told) as Tor- 
quay had never before known. We had one or two misty 
drives, and the view was rarely visible. But she took i: 
as it came with placid sweetness, working, rcading.ortalk- 
ini^, and was the least exacting guest we had ever known 
And, afterwards, she could only recall the fact of com- 
plete rcstfulncss, forgetting that there had been a fog. 

Here is a note by Miss Crane to the same effect— 

"Tuico wc all joincil her summer holiday — once at La Bi*^ 
houlc. and another time at Schlangenbad. I remember how »l»c 
used to enter into the pleasure and fun of our little afternoon ta 
])arties. j^iven alternately by her party and ours, each %7ing »*.'" 
the other in making the most of our limited paraphernalia. Ar»- 
hnw she enjoyed the (ierman custom of taking meals «i//ri-i..' *c 
every |>ossible occasion, in spite of gnats and other bujuing iD9ev*» ' 
.she was always quick to see and enter into fun, taking puns i' 
enhghten those whose jK-rceptions were less keen. Her beirt? 
laugh filled une uith joy.** 

Tlic same thing is given in greater detail by M» 

Bird, who says - 
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*' I had known Miss Buss for years, and always felt attracted to 
icr* but I never knew her in her unreserved moods until that visit 
o Kisnngen, in 1882. We were all up in the morning betimes, and 
laed to meet on the Parade to drink the waters. There were some 
vonderful bread-stalls, with an astonishing variety of fancy breads 
ind innocent cakes, where we bought bread for our breakfast, and 
ilso laid in a stock for afternoon teai We were a party of eight, 
uid we used to take turns in giving each other tea. When it came 
to Miss Buss' turn to entertain, she used to take pains to select her 
cakeSy that we all felt eclipsed. We called her ' ostentatious,' and 
^ iriilgar,' and *' low,' and she rippled with merriment, and seemed to 
eojdy heing treated as an ordinary human being. She was taking 
* mud baths ' — that look as formidable and ugly as they sound — a sort 
of peat mixture that is supposed to draw from the body all its aches 
and pains. I had seen in a window the picture of a woman 
e m er gi ng from her ' mud,' and when Miss Buss was fractious, and 
made excuses for not joining in the light frivolities of the place, I 
used to say, ' Well, if you refuse, I will post that picture to the 
College to be exhibited, and the pupils will then see the degradation 
of Miss Buss ! ' This threat acted like magic, and, laughing 
heartily, she used to comply. She grew bright and light-hearted, 
and contributed her full share of amusing stories." 

Miss E. P. Hughes records another of these times of 
relaxation — 

" I spent a Christmas holiday with her at Cannes. She knew 
that I had travelled little at that time, and she stopped at Avignon, 
Nimes, and Aries, to show me some of the old Roman antiquities. 
Her energy and intense interest in everything was simply wonderful. 
I had chiefly seen the educational side of her life before this, and 
it was a revelation to me that she knew so much and cared so much 
for other things. 1 am a fairly good traveller myself, and keen 
about seeing new places, but 1 confess myself completely beaten 
over and over again. I do not think that many people realize the 
enormous amount of work she got through, so much of it being 
unknown except to a few. ... She was always ready to enjoy a 
laugh. I can see her now, sitting in the great amphitheatre at 
Nimes, enjoying my discomfiture when I discovered that, through 
my ignorance of South French patois^ I had mistaken our guide's 
description of a Sunday bull-fight for a meeting of the Salvation 
Army I At Aries I was severely bitten by the love of Roman 
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antiquities, and while I was expressing this, in very Celtic fisric:*.. 
Miss Buss said she must take me to Rome some day, and laugh'.r^iy 
gave me permission to be as mad as I hked. 

" I am glad to remember how happy she was at Cannes, h** 
keenly she noticed all the beauties of nature, how warmly &be 
enjoyed our delight in what was new to us, how sweetly gracioai 
she was to acquaintances in the hotel. I learnt then for the rrs. 
time to know what a wonderful power of description she had. u 
she told me about her visits to Italy, and much about tnodcra 
Italian history, describing several eventful scenes witnessed by 
herself. I can see the pictures vividly now which she painted i: 
words. I remember being surprised at the extent of her reading, 
and then realized that she herself was so humble that, until one 
knew her well, one was apt to underrate her." 

Miss Buss* intimates ail fell into the habit of keeping: 
for her joke-book — a book from which she loved to read 
on any possible occasion — any choice bit of wit t r 
humour, to reap double pleasure in so sharing it Shv. 
had that strong sense of the ridiculous which so oftcr 
goes with the keenly sensitive temperament, and uh ch 
is so essential to perfect balance of character. With c: 
this quick perception of the incongruous there mu>: be 
a want of true perspective in life, with failure in the 
right adjustment of the claims of self and of other* 
Very great work can scarcely be done without this 5::*:. 
since of all others it most tends to complete sanity— to 
the sound mind, if not to the sound body — without which 
no greatest work is ever done. The intense tempera- 
ment, lacking this guiding sense, is almost certain t. 
show some warp or twist fatal to the finest achicvemcr.:. 

To this most helpful power of turning from gniw to 
gay Miss lUiss certainly owed much of her power '.t' 
sustained work. At the end of a term, she was able, x* 
she so often said, ** to lock all her worries up in a dratttr. 
and leave them there.'* She then gave herself up \^ 
her holiday with all her strength, enjoying with kcer: 
zest all new places and persons, and returning from he: 
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travels rested and refreshed. It is true that her notion 
of rest differed not a little from that of average mortals, 
who sometimes felt it something of a strain to keep pace 
with energy so inexhaustible. She would beguile a long 
railway journey with some stiff reading — ^very much of 
her reading was done in railway carriages — and, on 
reaching her destination, after a few hours' sleep en rotite^ 
be quite fresh for a day's sight-seeing, in which little 
was left unseen that merited notice. She lived to the 
full in the present moment, and thus made the most of 
life, having learnt to leave the past behind her, and to 
wait in hope for the future. 

Several members of the staff speak with the same 
interest of the holiday parties, and of the value attached 
by Miss Buss to the complete change of thought given 
by foreign travel, quoting her frequent saying : " Do not 
run in one groove ! " as she exhorted her young teachers 
** to save up for a trip abroad." ^ She planned and 
arranged parties in France, Germany, and Italy, for her 
teachers and their friends, where they might take 
language lessons part of their time, and for the rest, go 
on expeditions for " thorough " sight-seeing. And here, 
Miss Elford adds — 

" Miss Buss was a delightful companion. I visited many places 
in France, Switzerland, and Italy with her, and she knew the history 
of every city and town. A stay of three weeks in the Maderanerthal 

' Miss Hughes speaks to this point: "On two occasions I went with 
her to see some famous Roman schools, as well as by her advice to Naples, 
to see the wonderful school of Madame du Portujjal. It was a great 
pleasure to accompany her ; she saw so much, cared so much, and com- 
pared so admirably what she saw with other schools elsewhere, and she 
was so careful to utilize what she saw and heard. She was always anxious 
to help teachers to visit the schools of other countries, and did much to 
stir in me a great interest in foreign education. I believe she first started 
the idea of travelling scholarships for teachers, and she felt great interest 
in the Gilchrist Scholarship when it was founded." 
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will never be forgotten, as she was able to enter into all our a- 
peditions. 

" The young always — men or women — were 'attracted by her 
vivaciousness of manner and her delightful talk, so that oar n-enisgs 
in the hotel were bright and cheerful, though no one knew who she 
was till after her departure." 

She always became quite naturally the centre of any 
circle. I remember one day, when she and I were 
staying at Ben Rhydding, we were in a comer of an 
almost deserted reading-room, and she began to talk in 
a low tone about the book she was reading. It was not 
long before the nearest reader laid down his book and 
came nearer, to find appreciative listeners to his z^xA 
stories of Kuskin — whose pupil he had been — and of 
other notabilities, as he and Miss Buss exchanged nuny 
an anecdote and bon-viot then crisp and new, thou^ 
since worn threadbare. There was no more reading 
that morning, every one who came in being very willing 
to join the laughing circle. Many interesting jiersor- 
came and went during our stay at Ben Rhydding, and 
it was curious to note how soon they found her out, and 
how eagerly all gathered round to join in the talk> 
which she set going. She enjoyed it, too, as she mrite> 
of it to her sister — 

** The crowds of people who know mc in London m-car mc vJ., 
and I confess that in the holidays 1 do not want to make acqua:£t 
ance recklessly. In a house like this there is no end to them, ini 
I have literally no more lime to myself than I gel at home. M 
the exjKTicncc is pleasant, and worth having, especially for FrirA 
Some day you must share it with mc. It is a comfort to be «itii< -' 
hoiisi hold cares, and a place like this gives one plenty of opportup. :^ 
of stiulvinjT life.'* 

In summer she generally went abroad* and her 
letters give very graphic accounts of her cxpcricoco. 
There is a very full description of F<kamp, in particular. 
niDst interesting, if space would allow. And also iiun> 
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at German towns. Miss Crane tells how Miss 
stopped on her way from La Bourboule to collect 
tD the facts to be found in Orleans, for her lecture on 
Joan of Arc, afterwards given to girls ; and Mrs. OfTord, 
in speaking of the lecture, shows how, at that remote 
date; Miss Buss anticipated the present cult of the 
Maid, setting her in the place now accorded by a 
repentant country. 

The entire change of life abroad made it very 

It to Miss Buss. From Berlin she writes, in 1882 — ^ 



* Oor pleasant holiday is coining to an end ! Like Sep, I seem 
to levive when out of my own country. Yet I would not change 
if I could. Exchange climates ? yes ; but country ? no, 
a hundred times no! I like to be able to kill myself, if I 
choose, by going across a road at my own will, instead of being 
taken care of by watchful police and soldiers at every turn. It is 
dreadful for a country to be over-governed, and that is the case with 
all the German towns I have seen, so far. We got here last night 
late ; the Crown Prince and Princess were in our carriage (Frank 
aod I started with Sara Bernhardt on her wedding-night !). At 
every point there are soldiers. The whole place bristles with the 
<ietestable military spirit ; horrible war-pictures are on the walls of 
the galleries, and military trophies are everywhere. ... I fear 
Prussia will have to pay — like France — largely for her * glory.' " 

But a volume might be made from her letters in her 
frequent journeys at home and abroad. She knew her 
native land well, but wrote less about it. A few extracts 
may be given, especially of a visit to Charlotte Bronte's 
home, during our stay at Ben Rhydding. 

Miss Buss had a very keen love of colour, and to 
her the total absence of everything but dull drab in 
Haworth was specially depressing. Houses, stone walls 
instead of hedges, flat tombstones so thick that no blade 
of grass could grow between them, all of this same life- 
less drab, give an cflect of singular desolation. The 
Parsonage, with its unbroken walls, in which were set 
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flat windows, and with its roof of slate, closely adjo:.-^ 
the drear}^ churchyard. The only outlet for Uiosc 
passionate young lives must have been in the blue of 
the sky and in the changing tints of the expanse of 
moorland stretching into the far distance. 

But it is of the church that Miss Buss has most to 
say in her notes of the day — 

"August iS. iS:> 

"A party of seven started at eleven, in a waggonette, for 
Haworth, a drive of eighteen miles through several villages oikI tbf 
town of Keighley. Haworth (pronounced Horth) consists of oac 
long, straggling street, frightfully steep, so that one can nathcr 
drive up nor down, but must walk. 

*' We went to the Black Bull for lunch, and then visited the 
church and churchyard. Oh, what an abomination the church :« : 
It is very old, dating from a very early period. It has only tm . 
naves, and no chancel, nor transept, nor an>-thing to break '.4 
hideous straightncss. Where the communion-table stands i* i 
window, small, and, on both sides, another window, vcr\" Lr:: 
High, worm-eaten, rotten pews, a deep gallery at one end. and or 
one side, and broken or worm-eaten beams cvcrvwhcrc ; nyr * 
scats, on which it is impossible to sit ; no ventilation, the mh ; 
place recking with the accumulated foul air of centuries. Sj:^ * 
Haworth Church ! 

*' Charlotte Bronte died twenty-five years ago— in 1S55- In h.- 
time the organ stood over the communion-table, and ovtr \t.'^ 
rectory-pew ! It seems impossible, but this is a fact. The 5i::cc*^ * 
to Mr. Bronte has moved the organ into the side gallcr\-, and hi* 
taken away the pew, to leave room for some benches for the cIil : 
In this church (irimshaw, Wesley, and Whitfield prcichctL 

*' We, of course, saw Charlotte Bronte's wedding- register. \^ . 
w.mdered round the parson.i>;e, which has been enlarged since :?:: 
time of the Brontes ; we walked behind the house on the m^x^s 
and eiitereii the school where she and her sisters t.iughL. 

** All the houses are built of stone, and look cold and ^v^ 
Hundreds of Knj^lish-speaking people visit the place yearly, ihriM;: 
the interest in the home of those remarkable women, the Bruau* 
and yet the church is to be pulled down in three meeks* time. 1: 
seems a pity th.it no one can be found to build a new church, ar.o 
let the old one he iireserved that we and our successors iua\ kx 
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how and in what places our fathers worshipped. . . . Poor Charlotte 
Bronte ! After seeing the place, one understands how infinitely sad 
life must have been in it." 

In striking contrast with this desolate scene was 
another experience, when we spent a few very pleasant 
days in the last home of George Eliot, at Witley, which 
had been taken by our friend Mr. Neate. Miss Buss 
writes to her cousin — 

" * Daniel Deronda ' was written in her boudoir, now turned into 
a spare bedroom, in which I slept. What a crowd of thoughts 
come into one's mind as one stands in that particular room. If 
walls could speak ! 

"The grounds are 3J acres, so they are extensive enough to 
afford variety. The house stands on the top of a hill, surrounded 
by trees and shrubs. The sun is glorifying everything, and the 
distant landscape reminds me of one of the lower valleys in Swit- 
zerland. There are hills on hills, low, of course, in elevation, but 
making the view very diversified. 

" Within a short distance lives Birket Foster, and nearer still 
that charming water-colour painter, Mrs. Allingham. 

" But my mind is full of George Eliot, her books, her life, her 
struggles, aspirations 

"The carriage is here for a drive, so I have to conclude 
abruptly." 

Here is a letter telling of one of her summer trips — 
the meeting alluded to being that first important inter- 
view with the Endowed Schools Commission — 

" Harwich, Aug. 8, 1873. 

** My dear Alfred and Llonie, 

" The sea is rolling in before my window ; except for 
that pleasant sound, nothing else can be heard ! The sun is 
shining on the opposite coast of the river Orwell, while on my 
right stretches out the German Ocean. 

" Having leisure before service, and again, as I hope, after it, 
what better can I do with it than write a little acknowledgment 
of your loving letters. . . . 

" I left home last Thursday, met Sep at Kelvedon, stayed there 
till Saturday. The doctor, father, and I drove to Colchester, thence 
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to Maimingtree and here^ where we are planted for a week. Oa 
Monday I go by train (the father and uncle drive up, taking tbree 
days), attend the meeting on Tuesday, and on Wednesday stan for 
Dover, Ostend, and Brussels, where Sep will meet us. Miss J came 
Ridley travels with us. On Saturday week Uncle Henry joins zm 
in Brussels, and we go on to Cologne, thence sleeping at Mayeace, 
and going next morning to Homburg, that I niay, for the first aid 
last time, see the gambling-tables. They arc to be closed this 
year. At Heidelberg Miss J. Ridley leaves us, to remain with her 
friends there, and we go on to Zurich, over the Spliigen, retumin; 
by Strasburg and Paris. 

" This route will take us to Venice by way of the Brenner Piss. 
between Munich and Verona. 

'* My dear love to you all. I hope our Charlie boy is hans^ 
some riding, A kiss to him and the g^rls from 

" Your loving tistfr' 

At Heidelberg the party remained a few days, seeing 
something of the country, through the kindness of my 
sisters friends, who lived in an old " schloss " outside 
the town. During this journey my sister first became 
really acquainted with Miss Buss, who wrote aftcm-arJ^ 
to me — 

'' 1 lc;irncd to care a good deal for your * child/ and soon— «-7l^ 
not too soon — found out how much lay beneath that cxccss:^.- 
rcscrvc. Wcr flashes were very interesting to me, but myunt'.:? 
companionship made it impossible for us to fuse, as you and I u.. 

in Ktlinburgh." 

In later years, a course of waters at a German tji 
became a necessity, and the letters give sketches of Spi 
Kms, Kreuznach, Carlsbad, etc., which may be summcJ 
lip, in brief, in extracts which also show the writer ir 

relation to her own people — 

"* Kissingen, Aug. 20, |S5$. 

"MkIN rilKl'KRSTER, ALLERLIERSTER FitANZ, 

'* Ich licbc dich noch und immer. It is difficult sot t-' 
(hop into (icmian ; wc have been in the midst oC it so liiii(. i>^ 
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we take a Gennan lesson so often at the little theatre. Besides, it 
has such pretty expressions. The use of ' thou ' to those with whom 
yon are very intimate is charming ! It is a loss to have dropped 
it in English. 

** Father will be home on Saturday, I hear, and I hope he will 
fo offto the ' liebe miitterchen ' at Ilfracombe. • . . 

** To-day, for the first time, we have rain. But we have been to 
tfae SaUndj or salt springs, and are now goii^ to the theatre* I^st 
nigfat we went to a ' diabolisch spiritisch ' performance by a con- 
jurer. The Duke of Cambridge sat very near us, so near that we 
could hear nearly all he was saying." 



''Marienbad, Aug. 16, 1886. 

'^ . ;i • At six a.m. a fine band strikes up a lovely chorale^ which 
wakes every one* Hundreds of people carrying tumblers go out 
on the promenade, when the band plays, and walk about. There is 
so groat a crowd at the Kreuzbrunnen that they form three lines, 
and walk slowly one after another till they get to the tap, at which 
a girl is waiting to serve. Some, I among them, go to a hot-water 
supply to mix with the icy minerad water, and then walk for twenty 
minutes. After this interval, we again get into line for a second 
g^ass, and have another walk. By this time the band has per- 
formed five pieces, all good music and well played, and has gone 
to the other end of the promenade, where there is another stream, 
the FerdinaruPs quelle, I go here for a third tumbler and another 
walk. 1 get nearly two hours, and then, but only then, go back to 
breakfast, which all heartily enjoy. 

'* I have a lovely room, on the first fioor, beautifiilly furnished, 
with two large windows looking out on the pine forest. Every 
window in Marienbad has a large cushion, the size of the sill, 
covered with white cotton. 1 find that these are to put your elbows 
on to look out of the window. 

'' To-day has been beautiful beyond description, cool and clear, 
with cloudless sky, and the loveliest gleams of light between the 
pines. 

"We leave here on the 31st, go to Munich for three days, and 
stay to see the famous Gorge of Pfeffers, and then join Mrs. 
Hodgson at Semeus, Prattigau, Switzerland. 

" 1 write a card every day to mother or father. Please send 
this on. It is a great pleasure to me to have a card, dearest laddie, 
and to know what you are doing." 
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'' Marienbad, Aug. 20, 18S6. 

"My very dear Sep and Maria, 

"... I wish Sep could get a chaplaincy in some 
German spa, that would be so good for him and me, and that voq 
and Arthur could join me in a visit to the same place. The oc!y 
drawback is the long, wearisome journey. But one is repaid for the 
fatigue by the delightful air and the complete change of surrosad- 
ings. One can live cheaply too. Our breakfasts cost — coffee, :ea. 
or chocolate, one Q%%y and as many little rolls as one likes— iboct 
9//. ; dinner, is, 6d, or is, &/. ; and supper, 10^ or is. Afteraooo 
tea we make in my room. I have the largest and handsomest 
room in the house for 25^., including everything. My room is the 
general sitting-room, and where we receive visitors, of whom there 
are rather more than I care for. The chaplain, Mr. Thonus. d 
Jesus, Oxford, and his sister, with whom I stayed in June, are berc. 
with a fair number of English whom they know, and whom, conse- 
quently, I know. There are four members of Parliament, Sir 
Algernon Borthwick, Mr. Campbell Bannerman, Mr. Hoyk, a 
most delightful man, and Dr. Cameron, M.P. for Glasgow. 

" After breakfast I return, and write or rest, while the others go 
to the hills and sit all the morning among the pines, and some- 
times dine at one of the forest places. 

" I go to a hot mineral bath at eleven, and at one we dine. We 
never know where we shall have our next meal, and xcxy often hj« 
little or no idea of what a particular dish we order niay turn ooL 
So the life is so new and fresh, so delightful for a time that no one 
can fail to enjoy it. The band plays, there is a theatre, there are 
splendid concerts, two libraries, besides endless walks and rim 
in the woods. The air is scented by the pines, and by the voodcrfal 
flowers. We could hardly be happier, in the quiet way that becomes 
our age. ... An Italian professor said to one of our ladies, vbo 
was laughing, *Ah, 1 will tame you, you screw I ^ She siiJ. 
* What .^ ' He answered, * Why, you do not know your Shjik- 
sjxire I ' . . . 

'^ The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh only stayed one or tvo 
nights, and had to go to the second floor. To-day we sa« tlie 
(^rand Duke and Duchess walking about : they are ver>* tall laJ 
thin. Their children's nurse is resplendent ! She made me quite 
wild to have her dress for the next costume dance ! " . . . 



CHAPTER II. 



The greatest delights from travel came to Miss Buss 
from the two extremes of North and South — extremes 
which yet touch — Sweden and Italy, the two most 
tJistioctivcly artistic lands. In the Venice of the North 
she was at home, for she loved the people ; and she 
atas not less at home in the Venice of the Adriatic, 
trherc she loved the place and the associations. But 
[he City of the Seven Hills was the home of her heart, 
Uid, without k-ii<)wiiig what she w.is in Rome, one could 
icnow only the half of her possibilities. Her first visit 
:o Rome in 1875 opened a new phase of being, and 
Tave her a way of escape from cverj'day worry. After 
Jiis first visit, she writes — 

" The wotrics, correspondence, and work of re-opening are 
mmcnse, but I am well, and resolute ! 

" At Bologna, there is a marble medallion of Ugo Bassi, put 
jp by his fcllow-ciiiiens. 1 coiufort myself, you see, by going back 
o Italy." 

Thc visit to Sweden was something less of a holiday 
than those to Italy, because it was full of educational 
sxpcrience. At that date, 1871, Sweden stood in 
idvance of any European country on the introduction 
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of the American system. Professor Siljistrom, havii^ 
been sent to America to report on education, came home, 
wrote his book, and, having a free hand, was able within 
three years to work a complete reformation. Miss Buss 
took an introduction to him from Mrs. Garth Wilkinson, 
but he was unfortunately not within reach. Through 
Miss Margaret Howitt, who had recently spent a year 
with Frcderika Bremer, she became acquainted with the 
Baroness Adlersparre, one of the chief movers in edua- 
tional matters, and editress of a woman's journal pub- 
lished at Stockholm, a lady deeply interested in all 
that interested Miss Buss, through whom the way was 
opened in Copenhagen for similar experiences. 

Miss Buss intensely enjoyed her trip to Sweden and 
Denmark, and after her return gave an account of her 
experiences in two lectures to her girls, with clear sum- 
maries of history, and vivid descriptions of sceDer^^ 
manners, and customs. The peripatetic (" goande," or 
" going,") meals amused her, and she tells how — 

** there are no chairs round the dining-tablc, and no waiters. 
Ladies as well as gentlemen help themselves, and the hostess has 

little to do." 

She also describes, in Stockholm, the novel custom 
of sni'orgds, Lc, " eating a series of strange dishes as a 
relish before the dinner began." 

*' On a small table, at the side, we found smoked reindeer flesh : 
smoked salmon with poached eggs ; fresh, raw, sliced salrao.i 
^i^ra/lax) ; hard-boiled eggs ; fried sausages ; a kind of anchon ; 
raw herrings, etc. ; white and brown bread ; brandy, etc. Thf 
gentlemen drank one sort of spirit out of tiny glasses. Evcr>'ihi3a' 
was tastefully arranged on a snowy cloth." 

But in this trip her chief interest was in her educa- 
tional experiences — of which she took full notes — varied 
by pleasant social gatherings, to which she and her 
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father and her uncle. Dr. Buss, were invited. In the 
ohly letter that can now be found relating to this tour 
she expresses herself very warmly — 

• 

"Aug. 17, 1871. 

''We have been enjoying ourselves I can tdl you ! One of my 
iBbrodiictions has led to an acquaintance with a Miss Hierta, a 
H9gnU bomoy or nobly bom lady, who is clever, handsome, rich, 
benevolent, and young. Her father is the oldest member of what 
«c should call the House of Commons, but it is called the Lower 
Chamber. He is familiarly known as 'Lars Hierta,' the repre- 
sentative of the Liberal party, the friend of education axid of women. 
He is a fine old man of seventy-four, tall, handsome, and, I hear, 
witty in the House, and always listened to with respect. He and 
his daughter have been here to-night to ' soppor,' a word which 
nteds no translation. 

'^ Through Miss Hierta I have been able to see nine of the 
great schoob here. All I can say is that Sweden sets us a noble 
example. Education is practically compulsory, as no child can 
be confirmed till he can read, write^ and cypher, and he cannot 
get employment without the certificate of confirmation. Of course 
such compulsion would not do in our country ; but still it is some- 
thing to be able to boast that no child can remain ignorant of the 
* three R's.' . . . 

** I feel that we English, who are so much richer than these 
Swedes, are yet in many respects far behind. Here the State 
considers that it is a duty to provide education for all. And all 
this has been done, in the last few years, mainly through one man. 
Professor Siljistrom, who was sent to America, and who, on his 
return, was allowed to remodel the school system (of which a full 
account is given)." 

Nor was there less attraction on Miss Hierta's side. 
In the following year, she visited Miss Buss in London, 
and, written in 1873, I have a letter speaking of her 
sorrow in the illness of "our dear Miss Buss," and she 
adds — 

^ I hope that she is recovered now ; she is doing such a noble 
work, and she has such a wonderful combination of greatness of 
heart, of intelligence and energy, that a woman like this ought to 
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live eternally even here on earth, where she is so much wanted. 
How I wish we had one like her here to establish a model school 
for young girls." 

In Mary Hewitt's ** Life ** there is among her Roman 
experiences an interesting account of a visit from 
" charming Anna Hierta, a beautiful specimen of a 
Swedish woman." She was one of the girls deeply 
influenced by Fredrika Bremer's "Hertha," the book 
that emancipated woman in Sweden, and seemed to 
me to have in her all the splendid force of the fair, 
strong women of the North. 

The first visit Miss Buss made to Rome was in 
1875-76, with her brother, the Rev. Septimus Buss. 
Here on a post-card are her first impressions — 



" 51, Piazza de Spagna Roma, 

"Dec. 26, 1875. 
" We are having a delightful time ; beyond all expression 
enjoyable. To-morrow evening we visit Mr. and Mrs. Howitt, 
and afterwards I will write to you. But we are out all day ; have 
a late dinner, and a crowded salon afterwards, so that I can find 
no time for writing. We have had no rain, but the most marvellous 
sunsets ! Such as Turner only painted. This lovely city realiics 
all my anticipations. In nothing have we been disappointed.^ 

And later, this letter — 

"51, Piazza de Spagna, Jan. 2, 1876. 

'' My dear Carry, 

" Rome is perfectly lovely ! No -word can describe it. 
nor the thrilling emotions which it causes. Think of the over- 
powering sensations I felt yesterday in driving along the Appian 
Way by the place where Horatius murdered his sister because of 
her grief for her lover Curiatius, and then under the magnificent 
arch of Drusus, through several miles of tombs. Wc passed the 
church of * Domine, quo vadis,' the place where St Peter, whose 
heart failed him, and who was fleeing from Rome, met the Lord, 
and in utter surprise fell on his knees, saying, ' Domine, quo 
\adis' (Lord, whither goest Thou).? To which the risen Saviour 
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inswered, ' I go to Rome, to be again crucified,' whereon St Peter, 
i^^aining his courage, retraced his steps to Rome, and suffered 
nartyrdom. We then visited some ancient columbaria, or tombs, 
xmtaining ashes of the dead. Then we entered a great catacomb ! 
fVs I write» my whole body seems to quiver at the remembrance. 
IVe walked about three quarters of a mile through the galleries 
:ootaining the burial places of many a holy martyr, especially of 
Jie early bishops of Rome, most of whom gave their lives for dieir 
[iuth. Nothing but coming here will enable a person to understand 
Jiis marvellous city I 

" Always your loving, 

"Arnie." 

The year following Mrs. Septimus Buss was her 
companion, and she writes to her brother — 

" Roma, Dec. 31, 1877. 
" Dear old Sep, 

" Don't you talk about letters ! We have written to 
fou every day but one, and that represents a good deal when you 
remember Roman habits. We are, however, always wanting news 

" Rome is, I think, more delightful than ever. Why is it ? 
rhe weather is not so fine as you and I had jt last year, though 
Qoagnificent compared with English climate. 

^We hear all sorts of things. To-day I was told that, when 
some cuttings for a new street near Cardinal Antonelli's Villa were 
3eing made, a skeleton, with a splendid crown on its head, was 
'ound. 

" Before 1870 there were no schools for the poor. Now all Italy 
las public schools, free, attended by many thousands of children." 

The next year she writes to her sister — 

" Every place I go to is full of you. You and I are so fully in 
sympathy in so many things — here especially — that it seemed almost 
IS if our hearts beat in unison last year. My present party is 
lelightful ; they are pleasant, cultivated girls, and are very amiable. 
rhere has not even been a jar. But surely I am not very difficult 
or them to get on with ? " 

" Not very difficult to get on with ? ■* The answer 
o that question is given clearly enough in a very few 
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of the reminiscences of those happy days — Miss Findon 
first— 

" I went away with her several times in the holidays, tsA :: 
1878 had the great privilege of being with her in Rome. Mri. 
Bryant was also there, and our party was more than a picasar: 
one. Every day for a month we went about with Miss Buss. xi<. 
she seemed never tired of showing us the places she knew so »tn. 
and pouring out to us her own stores of knowledge in Jiistonr idl 
art, which made everything of double interest to us.* 

Then comes Miss Lawford — 

*^ The time I, with some others, spent with Miss Buss in Rot' 
will ever remain a delightful memory. The many visits which si? 
had paid to Italy, together with her love of histor)*. ancient is^"- 
modern, enabled us to get much out of our stay there in 1 ctoc 
parativcly short time. We were in no danger of ima;pniii; *. 
knew the city, as she constantly impressed upon us that she »-* 
merely introducing us to it ! I can still hear her. * Ecco Ki ni ' 
when wc came within sight of the lights of the town on cjr srr.;' 
there at night." 

Mrs. Bailey (Miss Emma Elford) writes at Christ^:!.* 

1 S94— 

*' This time of year always carries me back to the h.ipjn itt' 
I had the privilege of spending with her in Rome. How dcl?;^" 
it was to know her in her private life, and how she entered m? 
one's little joys and sorrows. I shall never forget lh.it dc^isrh- 
Christmas holiday ; each day now, as it passes. I almost ir • 
where we were, though it is so long ago as 1877. IVar Miss l'-^* 
how j^ood she was ever to me; never forgetting mc in ac^ti" ■; 
that was going on.** 

Miss Marian Elford echoes the same strain — 

** Hut to be in Rome with her was the chmax of all dcliilh-v 
.She literally knew the history of every comer of il» both acc-.vt 
ami modern. .She was a good linguist, being able to contcrv: 
in Italian, (lerman. and French. Not one word of •sch^* : 
pissed l)etween us fr*^«'^ the time wc Uft Holbom until wc •»• 
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back in our own places, for she had the happy faculty of leaving 
work with all its worries behind/* 

In 1880, her party included my sister and Miss 
Fawcett, who give still the same report. Of a visit to 
Ostia, on this occasion, Miss Buss writes fully — 

•'January li, 188a 
''We had a delightful day at Ostia. We went in a sort of 
waggonette with a cover as roof, the sides open, four horses and 
two men. Our start was made about a quarter after eight You 
know the road? Through the gate of St. Paolo by the great 
Basilica^ and then a turn to the right (to the left is the road to the 
TVc Fontane) took us across ' the dumb Campagna sea ' for miles. 
The whole distance is sixteen miles. We stopped on the way to 
look at the magnificent stone-pine forest at Castd-Fu^no, a little 
iKmse bekmging to the Chigi family. Then we returned to the 
grand old Castle of Ostia, and, laying down our rugs, encamped 
tm dinner (or luoch) on the roadside. We had cold fowl, bread, 
botteTi cake, cheese, wine, and oranges. With our etnas, we also 
made some cocoa. Fancy a perfectly delightful picnic on the 7th 
of January ! 

•* Then wc walked along the street of tombs under excavated 
Ostia. To any one who has not seen Pompeii, it would give a good 
notion of it. Some very fine statues have been dug up and put 
in the Lateran. The excavations are going on slowly for want 
of money. A fine temple has been cleared, facing the chief road 
from this post. Ostia must have been as magnificent as the Via 
Appia, in the days of St. Paul. You remember that lovely bust 
of the young Augustus which was dug up in Ostia ? " 

An interval followed after this till, in 1885, she 
took her nephew Frank and a college friend of his. Of 
this visit we have a full account by Miss Blatherwick, 
which lets us into the secret of the comprehensive 
knowledge of Rome which all recognized in Miss 
Buss — 

** She had travelled all night, and arrived about 7 in the 
morning. 1 quite expected she would have had her breakfast sent 
up to hcr^ and would have taken a few hours' rest first ; but no ! she 
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had seen Rome several times before, but the two gentlemen \.\i 
not ; and as she could only stay three weeks, there was no i;r.t :• 
be lost. At 9 o'clock she appeared at the breakfast-table lc<K:r.; 
* as fresh as a daisy,' and just as though she had been there 2 
week. Directly after breakfast she said to mc, * You will iu:s s= 
in evcr>-thing, will you not ? We four will just fill a carmgc' i 
assented only too gladly, and that morning began one t<f t:- 
happiest times I have ever had. Miss Buss brought v;:h b-.r 
double or treble the number of books about Rome that m:?: 
fKople would care to take with them on so long a jounie>'. rvi 
gener.dly she put two or three of them into the carriage, and ccuii 
turn to any passage she wanted to read aloud, although her oat. 
knowledge was such that she was herself a 'walking gi:i<ie :. 
Rome.* Her days there were passed much as follows: irer 
breakfast at 9, she went to her room for a little reading ; at i^}- 
wo drove out to see and study something in the Eternal Ciiy ; thfi 
homo to lunch, and, after a brief rest, went out again on the sa-.r 
orr.ind. At 4.30 we assembled in her room for afternoon :c a. »h :. 
sho and I had agreed to provide between us. We ca^:h ".• 
some water over our little travelling spirit-lamps ; she h.i*d b:. -: ' 
with her tahlo-napkins and a dainty little tea-set ; and th.:: ^ 
boinj; prcpar^\l — wo gathered round the table, and had a di'. ^:v.. 
halt-hour. One day Miss Buss said to me, * Madame T. 
hostess' does not at all approve of these aftorniHm teas* ; I :h '* 
we had better invito her to ours to-morrow.* This Mas li.c. 
tlie lolKnvinj; day Miss Buss remarked, • Madame T. s.iid sh.- 
not like aliernoon leas, but I think she enjoyed hers vcr\ r 
Ne^erday.' Tea over, the genilomon disappeared to prej>;-L- : 
the late dinner, and Miss Buss quickly chang<5d her drt^-. i- . 
at ^.V'' innu'tually she and they met in an unusoil back dri*:~.- 
nuMu. and took aw hour's Italian conversational IoSM>n. ThiStiii 
lesson ended when the dinner-bell rang at 6.30, and afterw.^rii* *. 
wMit up to the drawing;- rooms, where all the visitors ^:?i::a^ • 
g.r.luied to,L;eiher, and games at c.irds, chess, dr.iughts. cic. wv. 
playevl. She always joined in some of them and in the cor.%cr» 
tjon till 10 p.m. Once or twice there was an excurbion for the /. -^ 
into the country, ami one evening we went out to view the Colo». . : 
l»> nioonli;;lu. And this was her holiday ! 

•• 1 noticed that during this time. Miss Buss ne\-er once »>'*: 
t»f her eol!e-e. the leaehers. or anything connected with bu» r.e*-. 
thu> showing' htm- wisely she could put care entirely aside kt 1 
tiuK', and give horsol! up to rolax.ition.'* 
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Miss Buss always went to the Pension Tellenbach^ 
which, in her time, was quite a noted centre for the 
En^ish in Rome, the visitors' book at the old house in 
.the Piazza di Spagna including the names of Dean 
Stanley and Lady Augusta, Dean Plumptre, Mr. E. A. 
Freeman, and, on one occasion, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. 
Madame Tellenbach was a German lady whose social 
position and knowledge of Rome gave her the power to 
make things very pleasant for her guests, and she was 
proud of the results of her skill and energy, a pride into 
which Miss Buss could enter with a real sympathy. On 
her death, Madame Tellenbach left her whole establish- 
ment to her brother-in-law, on condition that it should 
be still carried on, not being able to bear that the work 
of years should fall to pieces, and not perceiving that 
her bequest might be very much of a white elephant 
But, though not in need of it, Colonel Tellenbach. 
was not disposed to reject a valuable property, so he 
and his charming wife established themselves in one 
suite of apartments, and consoled themselves for the 
sufferings entailed in the management by giving soiries 
musicales and dansantes to their guests. 

That I should go to Rome with Miss Buss had been 
our dream for years, during which my home claims 
had never made it possible. At last, in 1889-90, 
my sister and I met her at the Pension Tellenbach, 
arriving there two days before her. The advent of so 
scholastic a party would have carried consternation 
into any British hotel or boarding-house. There was 
Miss Buss herself, with all her weight of honours ; there 
was a governor of her schools and the honorary secretary 
of her centre for the Cambridge Local Examination ; 
there was the head of the Cambridge Training College 
for Teachers ; there were two B. A.'s, head-mistresses, and 
two Kindergarten head- mistresses, A.C.P. (Associates of 
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the College of Preceptors). Even the girl of the part)' was 
a Girton graduate. Fortunately, our kind German and 
Italian friends had not yet learnt their alphabet in this 
new style, and, in their happy ignorance, were conscious 
only of the bright wave of fun and frolic, of clever and 
wise talk, that filled the place with ripple and sparkle 
during the next three weeks. After the day's excur- 
sions, amusing charades were acted by the English, with 
artistic tableaux vivants in return by the Germans. The 
B. A.'s gave a college party in their rooms, which were 
en suite, and were charmingly decorated for the occasion, 
where games were played and nonsense talked, to the 
despair of Colonel Tellenbach and other gentlemen, who 
were none of them invited, not even the Bishop himself, 
who was head of the English table. And when they 
had all gone, sad was the blank. My sister and I 
stayed on, and, very often, in the evenings, did Colonel 
Tellenbach come beside us to sigh over the loss of ccs 
cJiarmajites davies anglaiscs I 

We had, of course, determined that our first sight 
of the Colosseum should be by moonlight, so, that, on 
the first brilliant night when all could go, we started— 
fourteen ladies in a procession of five of the nice little 
Roman victorias. None of the gentlemen were free to 
act as protectors, so we made up in quantity for lack 
of quality. It must be confessed that some of us could 
have entered sympathetically into the feelings of the 
rank-and-file of a forlorn hope. Malaria and brigands 
seemed to us to lurk in every deep dark corner of the 
vast ruin, and we did not know what might be the 
perils of the way thither. But our leader had our 
confidence, and we followed, to find the streets of 
Rome as quiet as those of an English village, and in 
the ruins nothing more than groups of tourists of all 
nations. 



V 
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Still, our experience made us fully appreciate a story 
which was going the round at the time. A solitary 
Englishman, wandering in the ruins, was roused to 
suspicion by the number of times he came across the 
same burly, brown-frocked, cowled monk, who finally 
jostled against him, turning suspicion into certainty. 
The Englishman felt at once for his watch. It was 
not there! He strode after the monk, overmatching 
him in height if not in breadth, and, seizing him by the 
throat, demanded his watch. A colloquy, unintelligible 
on either side, ended in the monk giving up the watch ; 
and, with a parting shake that sent him sprawling, the 
irate Englishman stalked off to tell his wife the tale. 
** But your watch is on the dressing-table ! " she said, 
in alarm. He pulled out the watch in his pocket. // 
was not his own, A veil falls over the scene. But the 
early express next morning took away two passen- 
gers who were not likely soon to re-visit the Eternal 
City. 

Nothing marred our own complete enjoyment of the 
scene as we sat for some time in the moonlight, opposite 
the imperial seat, trying to bring back the past, to see 
the cruel Roman crowd, to picture the stately Vestals 
with their power of life and death. And most clearly 
of all we seemed to see the Monk Telemachus as he 
sprang into the arena, the last human sacrifice to Roman 
lust of blood. 

Miss Findon tells of similar experience — 

" Once, as we sat in the Colosseum, Miss Buss read us Byron's 
lines and also Dickens' words about it. I remember the tones of 
her voice now as she ended : — * God be thanked — a ruin ! ' And 
then paused while we tried to carry our minds back to that old 
time when under that same blue sky, this ruin had been the scene 
of those terrible fights of men and beasts, and the Roman ladies 
looked on. How different from the tender heart of her who was 
sitting in our midst ! " 
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Long before the story of Italian patriots »-as 
generally known, Miss Buss had made it her own, and 
she loved to tell it ; as she had told us on the afternoon 
of Christmas Day that year. I find a note dated 1877. 
in which she mentions a talk with Old Pupih 



" I told them about * new Italy,' and read from Mrs. Broirniiig, 
and Mrs. Hamilton King's * Disciples ' and * Aspromonte.' Do you 
know Mr. Browning's * Court of the King,' a small poem ? "* 

In a letter to her nephew, we find her feeling on this 
side of Italian history — 

" Rome, January, 1SS4. 

" I hope you sympathize with the progress of humanity, dearest 
lad, and with the regeneration of a nation ! My heart thrills when 
I think of how much men have suffered to make beautiful Italy a 
j;cographicaiy<76/, instead of a mere name. Only last year a youn^ 
Tricstine, named Ovcrdank, was hanged by the Austriims because 
he with others wanted to annex Trieste to Italy, Many people 
think the whole eastern side of the Adriatic ought to belong :o 
Italy. Of course this was rebellion on the part of Ovcrdank. 
According to law, no doubt, he suffered. But the horror is thai 
the executioners are said to have sent the bill for the cost of the 
execution to the heart-broken mother ! She had to pay them, but 
has since died — happily for her. . . . And those are CA/7V//j«j, and 
have mothers ! 

*' Italy has a grand past. May she have as grand a future ! In the 
blood of the thousands of martyrs for the liberty and unit)' of their 
country is the hope of future generations. Our country's histon- 
seems butof yesterday, when one is in Rome, surrounded by memorials 
of the old Roman Empire. Have I told you of the discovcr^of 
the house of Numa Pompilius, just excavated in the Forum, close 
to the arch of Titus, under the old gate of the Palatine t It must 
have been used by the Pontifex Maximus all through Roman 
history to the time of Augustus, who chose to live on the Palatine. 
and fultilk'd the conditions by making his house on the Palatine 
state property. When he left the house in the Forum, the Vestals 
were placed in it, and the discoveries show that these ladies lived 
in almost regal splendour in this house, and their statues, broken— 
in some cases wilfully — and defaced, are being dug up daily. When 
wc came, one only had been found. Now there are from twelve to 
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ixteen at least. On these statues is recorded thie name of the 
TjBstaL^ On one the name js .^ras^. . Did she lapse, or did she 
lecome a Christian ? 

« In December last, a jar containing 864 Anglo-Saxon coins, 
idtiAg from 901 to 946 A.D. (1 think) was found. How did these 
come there ? Surely they were brought by the Anglo-Saxon 
rims mentioned by Bede. Can you begin to understand the 
sxtraordinary fascination of such ^ place ? . • • 

**^ I am constantly in a state of thrilling emotion arising from the 
issociations, and one thing overpowers another. One was quite 
ipeechless at the sight of the ancient inscriptions from the tombs 
af the early Christians. It was a thrilling thing to see a man like 
the Pope, whose office is so ancient and so sacred, even to those 
Oiristians who do not agree with hUn. 

'* It was really awe-striking to stand in rooms used by Augustus, 
by Livia and by Drusus ; in the case of the latter the frescoes are 
as fri»h as if done a few months since. ... 

*^ I wonder if I shall ever have the delight of introducing you to 
the world of wonders concentrated in Rome ? ^ 

My own memories of her in Rome are curiously 
comprehensive of the whole range of interest in the 
Eternal City: heathen, Christian, mediaeval, artistic, 
patriotic ; in each and all of which she was equally 
at home. 

On our first Sunday afternoon we had gone to the 
Palatine, first pausing to try to imagine the splendour 
of Nero's Golden House, before we went on to stand 
at the bar where St Paul must have stood before the 
Caesar to whom he had made appeal. A portion of 
the marble rail stands now as it stood then, and there 
we tried to picture that memorable scene. Miss Buss 
described to us how the heathen Court of Justice had 
become the Christian Church, and so vivid was the 
whole impression that to this moment I can still see 
the graceful careless emperor, in the centre of the semi- 
circle of fawning, sneering courtiers, all making merry 
at the claim to Roman citizenship of this mean Jew ; 
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with some pride too, no doubt, at the far sweep of the 
Roman power to which her most distant subject could 
appeal and not in vain. 

As we stood there, lost in the past, there came a 
sudden clash and clang of all the church bells in Rome 
—once there had been one for each day in the year— 
and all the blue air was full of sound. Here was the 
echo, still clear and strong, of the message of the 
despised Christian, while of Nero's Golden House there 
is not a single trace. 

Again, we are standing on the terrace in front of 
St. Gregorio, and seem to watch the descending figure 
of the monk Augustine — our Saint of Canterbur}-— 5i 
he had just received the blessing of the Great Grcsor)'. 
and was departing on his mission to those fair-baircu 
Angles who are so like — and so unlike — the an^c!^. 
Then we turn into the refectory, where, day by day, th-: 
saint entertained his twelve poor pilgrims, and we heir 
how to his large charity was given the grace of cnttr- 
taining angels not " unawares," since, on the face of one 
of his guests whose special need had called out sf ccia! 
service, the faithful servant saw a light which >howei 
him that the Master of the Feast Himself was there in 
very truth : — 

*' Who gives himself wilh his alms feeds three. 
Himself, his hungry neighbour, and «l/r." 

On another day we had gone to sec the Moses of 
Michael Angelo — earth's most lasting symbol of the 
imperishable Divine Law — and, as we came out of the 
churcli, we paused to look at the picture made by 
the C(;nvent with the tall palm-tree against the Franp- 
pani Tower, and heard how in time of famine the 
Fran*;ipani — the " bread-breakers " — earned their noble 
name, as true lords (hhiford, or *^ loaf-xvard**) in sharp 
contrast to the Horgias — the spoilers of the poc»r— 
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^whose palace still stands to the right of the steps down 
"which we passed, going through the archway, that we 
might look up to the balcony where the beautiful 
Lucrezia must often have stood, to cool her throbbing 
bix>w» under the quiet stars so high above all futile 
ambition and fleeting passion. 

And yet another well-remembered walk, from the 
Piazza di Spagna, past the studio of Canova, to the 
Via di Ripetta, to look for the bust that marks the house 
of Angeio Brunetti — 

" The tribune of the people, who could stay 
A tumult bj the lifting of his hand, 
And by the lifting of his voice could bring 
An army round him " — 

by his mother named Ciceruacchio, " Fair and strong." 

" And still the name grew with him as he grew 
To stature stateliest, and strongest arm, 
And fairest face of all the City." 

And we talked of the great deeds of that fateful 
year as we followed the street which is now called by 
the name of him. 

" Who with deep eyes, silent and resolute, 
Rode slowly up the steep of golden sand 
To San Pietro in Montoria*' 

Then, standing by the grave which tells of the 
gratitude of Italia Una^ we pictured the triumphant 
procession up that same Via Garibaldi, as the ashes of 
the patriots who had died for Italy were brought from far 
and wide to rest in the Rome they had loved so well. 

My Roman Journal closes with a comment on Miss 
Buss' most able guidance, and the conclusion — 

"To be with her in Rome is something to be remembered. 
She is always an inspiration, with her splendid vitality and energy ; 
but here, with her enthusiasm and her complete familiarity with 
every association, she is wonderful indeed — a living flame of fire." 




CHAPTER III. 

SOCIAL LIFE. 

'* And that which should accompany old age. 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of frieods.** 

When we think of the vivid impressions of men aiKi 
things that we might have had from one who cnj»n*ei 
such varied experience, we cannot but regret that the 
press and hurry of her life made a diary an impossi- 
bility for Miss Buss. 

In the early years of her work she succeeded in 
filling some small volumes, but when they were souj:ht 
after her death, nothing remained but a few pages with 
notes of the childhood of her nephews and nieces. 

From the fairly continuous record in her Journal- 
letters from 1S70-79, and from Miss Fawcctts Dian* 
during her residence at Myra (1868-88), as well as 
from the letters to the Rev. Francis F. Buss (1884-8.^. 
sufficient indications may be gathered to show us whit 
\vc have lost. From Miss Fawcett we get glimpses of 
the variety and breadth of interests shared by Miss 
lUiss with the inmates of her house. Lectures on c\Tr\ 

• 

topic from the best lecturers, concerts, soir^es^ dance-. 
charades and tableaux vivants^ excursions and ptcnl:^ 
to interesting places, interviews with celebrated pcnonN 
all go to make the reader imagine what the interest of 
a full record might have been. Life certainly must 
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bave been very far from dull in those days, however full 
jf work it may have been. And this was still more 
true of the last ten years, to -which wc have so little 
due, when she went out even more among the leaders 
af the educational movement. 

Here arc a few notes that we should like expanded — 

" Miss Buss went to lunch nt the Deanery, and arterivards had 

I quiet drive with Lady Augusta Stanley." 

"On Jubilee Day Miss Buss was invitee! to the Abbey by Dean 
Bradley, mid was seated next to Professor Max Muilcr. At night 
ibe told us all about the ceremony. She had been intensely 
intercMeil in the greetings between the Queen and the Royxl 
Family, ui cmniiooal scene that went to her heart." 

"Miss Itiiss had an intctview with ihc Crown Princess (the 
Empress Frederick), .tnd talked of education." 

"Miss Buss has been to the Prize-giving at the Richmond 
School She had a chat with the Princess Mary of Teclc" 

On another of these occasions she was photographed, 
litting beside the Duchess of Albany. 

Mrs. Hill notes a characteristic point — 

"She was never salislied to enjoy anything by herself, and 
iving at Myra, as 1 did, 1 have been with her at different times to 

II kinds of things, the Indian Soirdes, the Bishop of London's 
garden -parties, the Royal Society's Ladies' Evenings, and big 
oir^cs at West F.nd houses in the season. In the same spirit, if 
be had bouquets on Pri;c Day, etc., she would send them in old 
lays to Mrs. Laing, and, later on, to people who would care to 
lave them. If she had a carriage to make calls, she would take 
ome one for the drive." 

Then from her letters to her nephew at Cambridge — 

"April 16, 1884 

" On Friday I lunched at St. Mark's Vicarage, Surbiton, with 

Archdeacon Burney, lineal descendant of the famous musical Dr. 

3umey, friend of Johnson, Burke, Carrick, etc., and father of 

Frances, author of ' Evelina,' and ' Diary of Madame D'Arblay,' 



/ 
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the fashionable authoress of the day, on whom Macaulay ahcrwards 
conferred immortality in his essay. Do you know her diary ? I: 
is so minute that as one reads it one is transported into another ap:. 
and moves among the great men and women of the iSth century. 
I can never forget the delight with which I read it, in my twentieth 
year, just as it was published. 

'' Archdeacon Bumey's walls are covered with family portnuts. 
heirlooms, Sir Joshua's well-known Dr. Burney, and Gamck. 
Gainsborough's portrait of Paul Sanday and his lady-ksve: o( 1-r. 
Johnson, from the Thrale collection ; of Madame D*ArbIay .Fus; 
Burney), and the next generation of Bumeys by Romncy 2:^ 
Laurence. 

" And there arc some lovely Turners, and also a fine coUectiot 
of autographs. . . . The visit was very interesting. . . . And ihcc 
there is an invalid daughter, with a most lovely face and spirt;!^ 
expression. She can only be moved from her couch to bed ax 
back, and yet is full of brightness and good works. 

" There has been a discussion lately as to the .luihor of tht i.r-s 
* To love her was a liberal education,' either by Steele or Cor.^r. - 
Well, to see the invalid Miss Burney is a Christian cdu-.M:.- r 
How wonderful it is ! Our heavenly Father seems to hft s..t 
weak ones of earth into a supernatural strength that makes the: 
more powerful from their sick couch than the strong and hcal:hv' 

'• Feb. 21. i*i<f. 

*' 1 was in Cambridge yesterday ... it is not ne.irU so ^i^x'. * 
nic as when 1 had a beloved boy there! But still it is ala^'^ 
delightful. Girton has been very gay — a ball, some thcj:r: j'.» 
(the * Ladies' Battle *), and last night the inter-collcgiate dclu'.c ^ * 
Hero-worship; seventy Newnham girls were going to Girion. t 
lead in favour. Girton was to oppose by pointing out ho4 .: 
injured worshipped and worshipper. 

** I spent the morning at Newnham, called at King's, to *ce '•!' 
C. Ashbee's new rooms ; lunched at (lirton, and had aftcrm^on !l-; 
there, and went to * Potts,' to see Willie B. He asked *.). A»h:^' 
to meet me." 

"Feb. 15. I&5; 

** On Friday I went to a meeting at the Mansion Housr aS.\.: 

the Parkes Museum, and then to the Vicarage. Mother, who vi> 

cx|>ccting l*rof. Stuart, M.P., made me stay and dine with thr.- 

Hc is very bright, and I liked him. Besides, he is a Canibr:«2;r 
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man, and that is a passport to me. He told us some stories of 
exam, mistakes, etc" 

« Feb., 1885. 

** I have been out twice this week, once to Mrs. Dacre Craven's 
(juSr Fkirence Lees), wife of the Rector of St. George's, Bloomsbury. 
There were many interesting things to be seen, among others a 
aeries of photographs of Mecca, also of Medina. They must have 
been done by a Mahommedan, as it is death to a Christian to enter 
these sacred places. 

''Another evening I went to the Countess D'Avigdor's. She is 
a most beautiful old lady. The ladies were flashing with diamonds, 
and there was some splendid music. But most of the men were 
Conservative, and were abusing Gladstone in a most shameful 
way. 

*< Did I tell you I met Mr. Guthrie (t/xV^ versA Guthrie) ? He 
is very simple and imaffected. I saw him at Mrs. Ashbee's. Sir 
Spencer Wells was also there, the famous doctor." 

" June 6, 1886. 
"I go to Oxford on Friday, to stay till Tuesday, and a most 
splendid programme of University sights, luncheons, dinners, meet- 
ings, etc., is arranged for Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday. I am to 
be the guest of Mr. Thomas and his sister ; I think he is a Master 
of Queen's, but am not sure of the college. Friday and Saturday 
I must give to the Head-mistresses' meetings, but I shall see a 
good deal of Oxford life. It will be g^and to be in Oxford on 
Whit-Sunday." 

"June 29, 1890. 

"Every day this week is full of engagements, and I find it 
difficult to escape them. I like to accept some. I should much 
have liked to go to Mrs. Gladstone's garden-party, and also to the 
Duke of Westminster's garden-party (I was asked as a subscriber 
to the Church House), but I could not manage either, in con- 
sequence of previous plans — Rugby, for instance. 

" For the first time, yesterday, I went to the Rugby Speech Day, 
at the invitation of Dr. Percival, the Head-master. * Tom Brown * 
was there, and when Dr. Percival announced him the cheers were 
deafening. Mr. Hughes has aged since I last saw him. He has 
made Rugby known to every civilized country, as well as Uve for 
ever in the memory of Rugbeians. 

" Our own Prize Day was quite the best we have had for several 
years. The Bishop of Rochester made an excellent speech, in 
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perfect taste, and Lady Elizabeth Biddulph, daughter to 
friend, the late Countess of Hardwicke, also delivered a^ 
which was liked by parents and girls. She is a there 
Temperance speaker, accustomed to large audiences." 

Cheltenham was another very attractive socis 
There she met Mrs. Frances Owen, whose < 
lecture on Wordsworth, given at the North 
Collegiate School, introduced her to the circ 
Mr. and Mrs. Middleton and their son were dea 
of the same period, and Miss Buss delighted i 
the stories of Mr. Middleton's wonderful cat ; e 
that of waking its master at early da\vn one 
that it might display five rats, laid in a row at tl 
or the still more strange story of its taking Mr. M 
into the library, after a fortnight's absence, ai 
telling him a long tale, which the maid cxpla 
saying that the cat, shut up in this room, had 
fierce combat and slain another of the enemy. 

In Mr. Henry Middleton Miss Buss found 
sympathy, and also gave it, for her drawing-rc 
one of the first decorated by Mr. Middleton in 
fashion which superseded the old white and gol 
first half of the century. I remember being t; 
Miss Buss to see Mrs. Middleton, " that saintly > 
as her friends called her, and bringing away a i 
of peace and joy. She had come to try Londoi 
for the complaint which proved fatal. And Mr 
did not long survive her. 

But Cheltenham, first and last, meant Mis. 
It is a joy to think of the meetings— happily 1 
— between these two kindred workers, who coi 
each other so rare a sympathy. The North 
Collegiate and Camden Schools and the Chel 
Ladies' College are two great creations, origins 
of genius ; and when we think of the continuous 
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\y less than a thousand persons, pupils and 
always passing through both places, we find a 
and influence simply incalculable. The meeting 
;n the two heads suggests a tite-d-tlU between 
queens, who for a brief bright respite may escape 
the loneliness of royalty.^ 
Miss Beale was some years the younger, and in 
vigour when her friend was feeling the stress 
strain of work. But Miss Buss took the deepest 
in all the later developments at Cheltenham, 
could rejoice in seeing at last the full realization of 
own early dream, in an institution where a child 
ijr now enter the Kindergarten at the z%^ of three — 
is a lovely school full of these happy mites — and, 
after going through all the course, may finally leave the 
Training School as B.A. or B.Sc, fully competent to 
teach what she has so thoroughly learned. 

It was wonderful how many different interests were 
packed into that full life. Besides all her private 
visiting, and educational and philanthropic meetings, 
there were the meetings of literary societies. She often 
went to those of the Royal Institution, and of the Royal 
Geographical, taking her girls. She belonged to the 
Wordsworth Society, and I remember her keen delight 

• Af an instance of the **tnie word spoken in jest,** we find this 
leparatenets of the two leaders emphasized, at a very early perio<I of their 
cmreer, in the often-quoted nonsense -rhyme, at which they laughed with 

the ret — 

" MiikS Buss and Miss Beale 
Cupid *s darts do not feel ; 
They are not like us. 
Miss lieale and Miss Buss ! " 

The authorship of this quatrain is uncertain, being attributed cither to 
a master of Clifton, or to a lx)y of Cheltenham College. It is quite 
certain that they were not written by one of Miss Buss* pupils, nor were 
they ever (as re(H>rted) found on the blackboard of any class-room in the 
Xor:h I-r^mdon Collegiate School f<ir Girls. 
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in an address by James Russell Lowell, in the library 
at Lambeth Palace, and again the satisfaction in the 
beautiful simplicity with which Mr. Lowell, in an address 
to the Browning Society, took the Christian side in the 
».:i5Cussions which were a marked feature of that society. 
K\-cn for the Society of Psychical Research she could 
keep an open mind, though in general she did not care 
for things abstract or vague. For fun she was always 
ready, and I well remember how we enjoyed Mark 
Twain's subtle nonsense, in his lecture on " Our Fellow- 
savavies of the Sandwich Islands," 

She had by nature and early association a great 
\n e of the drama, and indulged occasionally in a \*isit 
to the theatre, especially enjoying a French play, as she 
savs — 

*" I .i:n taking an evening sometimes, however, to get a French 
Usson at the ComMie Fran^aise. I saw VA^tare last night It 
;> raos: porfcctly acted. 

** I saw r*ernhai\lt in Andromaque, She is a wonderful actress 
\^i:h a curious power of impressing herself on the spectator's mind 
Ar.viro'.r.aque made one very sad ; it seemed to point to the poo-: 
cv.;v:cs5. How ihanktul I should be to die if I were in her place." 

She had much to say on her return from all such 
experiences, as well as from dinners zndf^tes^ when sht 
had met and talked with eminent persons. Unhappily 
ihere was no phonograph to take down her talk. It hai 
i^one. and with it all the record of times and seasons o 
public and private import of which she knew. 

Then we have a peep at the books that interestec 
her — 

" Broadstairs, Aug. 26, 1873. 
** Frank has been my companion in all my wanderings. 1 hav« 
rcui to my heart's content ; the laddie always goes to l)ed early 
and so 1 had always two or three hours at night. I have devourcv. 
books on Education, Siljistrom's American schools, Hcppeau*; 
ditto. So that I have had two studies of American education : th< 
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j-'flne from a Swedish point of view, the other from a French. In 

Bdpum, my boy and I studied Motley's ' Rise of ihe Dutch 

' Hcpublic,' ' Ilclfry of Bruges,' etc. Although the hoUdays have 

', been more hmkcn up thun I care for— they b.ive beca restful and 

enfoysblc. 

" On Saturday 5lh 1 am to go to Gunncrsbury, where my 
vnde Henry lives, and then I shall have a. few days in the middle 
of Dm lut week of the holidays. If I can, I want to go to Stratford- 
oo-Avon oil a pilgrimage — by the way, pilgrimages are alt the 
luliiMi now \ — to Shakespeare's country." 

" 1 have been reading with intense interest the American book 
oa ihc education of giils — the answer, by an American woman, to 
tlw book by Dr. Clark which formed the text for Dr. Maudslcy^ 
■itkk in the Ft-rlixightly for April against the Higher Education 
of Women I The American women make out a strong case for 



"If you hjive not read 'Sister Dora' let mc lend it to you. 
Sbe is an encouragement and a warning ! She was very setf- 
wilkd, and thai is different from being strong-willed. She was the 
bttcr. too." 

(To her nephew, January 8, 1893.) " I am going to send you 
two comic books — 'My Wife's Politics' and ' Samaotha among 
the Brethren '—both books bearing on the woman -question— /fc 
question of the end of the nincli-'t'iilh century. You will perhaps 
bvc to w« the effects of Hi^ 1 ..[ women. Their higher 

and fuller dcvctopmcui. ><H,k'd^c, and therefore 

KTcaier synipalh)'. wilJ be ; 1 mi:n of the best kind. 

For the other kind of men— as i\lrs. Poyser says, 'There wiU 
always be fools enough to match the men ! ' I should like to 
revisit our planet at Ihc end of the twentieth cantury, to tee the 
effect on Society of the great revolution of the nineteenth— the 
Woman's Rights Question." 

In early days. Miss Buss used at Easter to take a 
large house by the sea, and fill it with her family— the 
nephews and nieces bringing young friends — or with 
pupils or members of the staff. Later, her country 
house at Epping was open in this way for short holidays, 
and of these Mrs. Hill says — 
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*^ It was delightful to be with Miss Buss at Epping. She 
generally had something interesting to read to us in the eveouig. 
She never nunded what we did, and looked indulgently on all 
kinds of pranks. 

" She remembered one^s likes and dislikes in the way of fooil 
One of the last times I had tea with her (in October, 1874' she kid 
some special cakes which she knew I liked, and when Mr. Hill aad 
I were staying with her at Overstrand, if we expressed a liking lor 
anything, she said to her companion, ' Why do you not get it fjr 
them ? ' 

" This minute thoughtfulncss is a matter of constant cocnlnct^ 
Miss Edwards tells of a visit from an old pupil whobnxigfat bi? 
daughter to Myra, and at tea-time Miss Buss asked, * Docs four 
little girl like sugar as much as you did, my dear ? ' " 

During her nephews' college career she se\-cral 
times took a house at Cambridge, always arranging 
something in which her girl-undergraduates could join. 
Of one of her dances there is an account from her fricnJ 
Mrs. Mathieson — 

" In Januar>', 1886, Miss Buss called and asked me to join hr 
in giving a dance at Cambridge. Her two nephews were there, 
and Mr. \V. Buck. My son was also there, and my dau;;htcr a: 
(firton. 1 think wc had about twenty from Girton, and the s^im: 
number from Ncwnham, and Miss Hughes brought al>out i*?Sc 
from the Training College. Miss Buss and I each took do»n i 
j)arty, and there were plenty of men from the various colK-ge^ 

** 1 well remember the interest taken by Miss Bjh* in t>: 
arranjjcments, and her distress because (rirton and Ncwnhin 
would not extend the time for their students, who were oblii:cii to 
leave us at 10.30, which, of course, broke up our p.irty, suice »•• 
wore left with lifty men to ten girls, as Miss Hughes took hcr« 
away when the other colleges went." 

There is a little note from Miss Buss in reference to 

this party, in which she says — 

'' I find 1 have made a mistake in the date ; February 35 is m 
Lent. In any case, the dance cannot l>e managed before Easter. 

" Have you seen Punch f There is a small young lady wb».\ 
when accused by her mother of being * stupid,' says, ' No, I ir. 
niily in ittentive : * Let me hope my mistake was like the childS " " 
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Mrs; HtUt who knew the Cambridge life well^ says 





1^ ; 

1^'^ Slie seemed most in h to ,in ^ was at 

I went with : r or re ti s, and she was 

most anxious that 1 y< 3 I have the best 

possible. If necessai ^, «*vi chaperon us to 

lunch, tea, coffe c Xjnc ;raauate's rooms, and 

flAiat added to the pLeasu^ej y going. Twice she gave 

a4aiicc^ when she made a ( ttui he ' ' 

It is also in reference to this phase of her life that 
lfY& Bryant gives this pretty picture of Miss Buss — 

"'Her sympathy with young people was by no means limited 
Id the serious side of things, or to her own remembered experiences* 
Her imagination, with the tender, happiness-loving heart behind, 
held her in touch with all the innocent gaieties, and even vanities 
of youth. Afany will remember her pleasant parties at Cambridge, 
iacluding some dances, and the delightful way in which she acted 
the part of motherly chaperon, never tired, never in a hurry to get 
to the end, never distressed by those modifications in the* order 
md punctuality of meals which youth regards as a normal part of 
nerry- making. Respecting the vanities, I remember telling her on 
»ne occasion that my niece was going to her first 'grown-up' 
lance. * There are such pretty shoes nowadays for girls,' she 
aid, * I hope you have got her something very pretty. A girl's 
irst dance comes only once.' " 

Miss Newman tells a similar tale of a time when, as 
hey were together at Matlock, Miss Buss asked her 
o help choose some amber for a birthday present, 
sking her opinion and advice. Miss Newman had no 
dea that Miss Buss knew that the next day was her 
birthday ; but when the birthday came she found the 
.mber on her table, with a card of good wishes. 

Mrs. Bryant says also that — 

when boys were in question, her sympathy was even more delight- 
jL In her family experience, boys had predominated, though 
he had always been a girl-like girl, not given to participation 
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in boys' games. Her tolerance for boys» their muddy boots and 
disturbing household ways, was quite unlimited, though doubdess, 
and probably for that very reason, no boy of her circle would 
have thought of disobeying her. I have spent more than one 
happy holiday with her and her nephews in the country, and knov 
how to appreciate her rare sympathy with our more athletic ideas 
of pleasure, and the ease with which her plans would fall in with 
ours. Once I was with her in Killamey, and wanted to chmb 
Carn-Tual. * I want to go for a climb to-morrow,' she said. * It 
will suit me excellently to drive to the foot of your mountain, an^i 
there will be plenty to amuse me while you go up.' " 

Her intensity of vital power kept her in touch ^ith 
all young life. The strong love of little children, which 
was one of her most marked characteristics, was only 
the lovely blossoming of this vigorous growth ; nothing 
refreshed her more, when she was tired of work, or worn 
with worries, than to have a "baby-show" of her 
nephews and nieces in their day, and then of their 
children and the children of old pupils. She liked just 
a few at a time, so that she might thoroughly enjoy 
them, when she would herself get out toys from her 
stores, watching the play while she and the mothers 
told stories of child wit and wisdom. One of her \tr< 
latest pleasures in life was the visit of a little new 
namesake — a tiny ** Frances Mary," who will rejoice 
in the name though she can have no memory of the 
kind face that brightened at the sight of her baby ways 
— and one of her last quite coherent remarks was an 
inquiry for *' little curly-head," as she called her nephew's 
little son. 

Here is a characteristic little story told by Mrs. 
Picrson — 

" At the house of an old friend the other day I met a young 
married lady with her baby. We were talking of Miss Buss, and 
she said, * I only saw her once, when I was fiy^ years old, but 
I have never forgotten her. She saved me from a cruel nurse who 
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ran away from me, and hid in the coal-yards near Chalk Farm 
Station, while I cried because I was lost. A lady came by and took 
my hand and comforted me and asked me where I lived. '' Near 
some mountains — red mountains,^ I said, and her quick perception 
divined that I meant some new houses being built near Primrose 
HilL She took me in the direction of Oppidan's Road, where I 
soon recognized my home; and, after her interview with my 
mother, I need not say the nurse had to leave.' " 

It is delightful to read Miss Buss' holiday letters 
about the children, who were often with their aunt 
while their parents went for rest and change. While 
the world was standing in awe of the " eminent educa- 
tionalist" she was inditing sweet letters full of baby- 
talk, of wise counsel hid in nonsense, or of the affection 
of which her heart was so full — 

"1865. 

" My dear little Mother, 

" Oh ! what a boy is ours ! to talk about * jolly ' ! 
haughty little monkey ! We want a three-year old, not a grown-up 
>oy. Kiss him thousands of times for his loving Arnie, whose 
leart goes out to him twenty times a day at least. She pictures 
o herself, over and- over again, the sweet little shy face on the 
Mcr, and her boy waiting to throw himself into her arms when she 
ands. 

" I went last night to see Ldonie, more especially to get a kiss 
>f Nina." 

" Stockholm, August 30, 1871. 
" My dear little Mother, 

" You do not deserve, by the way, to be the mother of 
>ons ! You want sweet little goody children — girls — who will sit 
still, and be made fine, always do what they are told (in public !), 
lever make a noise, and be clever, well-informed children, who will 
inswer any question (provided it be given in the form printed in 
their books), write beautifully, and spell splendidly ! Thank good- 
ness ! * viy ' child is not one of those dear darling little humbugs. 
Why, I am quite proud of his writing, and his spelling wants time, 
of course. How many of Miss F.'s class spell better than he? 
None, of course. Nor do Nina and May-May spell better. Their 
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French bothers them. Frank is a sensible, well-informed lad fo: 
his age, and, above all, he has a desire for knowledge. Educanon 
is not reading and writing, but means a desire to acquire ioformi- 
tion. As for Arthur, he is a darling ; kiss him for his Amie." 

" 1S64. 
" My dear darling ba-lamb (lioness rather) sister, I hanger 
and thirst .ifter you and our boy to a painful degree. It is veiy 
distressing, but as I grow older I find my heart-strings arc really 
pulled violently by a select few. It is quite painful to have a heart 
and feel its existence. 

" God bless you all, prays your loving sister 

" Fanxv." 



CHAPTER IV. 

FSlENDSHll'S. 

" A Ine friend ii one Ibat makes ni ilu all wc can ; llioic wbo Inst 

To fiai'e friends one must be a fiiend." was true of this 
life on both sides. She tcitj a friend, and she /tad 
friends in abundance. Of her womcn-fricnds ivc have 
had full proof, and we may count almost as many men 
who moum her loss with feeling scarcely less intense. 
Many who are less known to fame will echo words 
like these from some of the leaders in education. The 
Bishop of Winchester writes of her as "one of the truest, 
wisest, and ablest women it has ever been my privilege 
to know and esteem as a friend." Dr. W. G. Bell, 
of Cambridge, adds, " Only those who had the privilege 
of being called her friend realized how faithful she 
was to her friendships, as well as loyal to the work 
which was so dear to her." Dr. Wormell, on hearing of 
the fatal nature of her illness, speaks from a full heart — 

"The news you give me fills me with sadness. Miss Buis 
gave mc her helping hand and cheering smile when I had few 
friends, and bad scarcely crept from obscurity. It is not easy for 
roe to say what is the depth and length and breadth of my 
affection for her — in .ill dimensions it is beyond measure. I grieve 
as one who suflfers irreparable loss, and can scarcely ask myself 
what of others who have been closer lo her ? " 
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Dr. Hiron says that — 

" illness prevents the privilege of joining those who will gather 
in large numbers to do her honour. But though not present un 
person I shall be with them in spirit, and in the hcjuty desire 
to give to her of the fullest appreciation of her personal qualities 
and of her great services to the cause of education, particularly of 
the higher education of women. 

" I first met her at Dr. Hodgson's, nearly twenty-five years ago. 
For many years I saw a great deal of her, especially at the time 
when I was secretary of the Girls' Public Day School Company. 
From the first I was profoundly impressed by her insight into 
educational problems, but, most of all, by her devotion, heart and 
soul, to the work to which she had put her hand." 

Mr. Storr speaks not only as an educationalist but 
as a friend — 

" I mourn a very old and very true friend. I always felt with her 
that, differ as we might — and we often diflfered on educational 
politics — she was absolutely single-eyed, and her judgment was nerer 
warped by personal ambition or arrihre pens^e. My girls, as you 
know, were greatly attached to her, and I owe her much as ha>*iEg 
set them the example of a noble-minded, generous, great-souleu 
woman." 

Her influence over young men, the friends of her 
nephews, or brothers of her pupils, was very remarkable, 
and it would not be easy to count the number who an 
add to the words of one of the college friends of the 
Rev. Francis F. Buss — 

*'To mc your aunt's friendship was a most valued pri\'ilege, 
and I owe very much to her both on account of her personal 
intlucncc over mc, and the many pleasant friendships she made 
for nie ; and last, but not least, that she was one of the first people 
to introduce me to ladies* society at all." 

Her letters to her nephew while at Cambridge quite 
explain this influence. She was not in the least afraid 
of young men, but was her own real true self always. 
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tbtis touching the reality below their surface pretences. 
Here is one of her grave letters — 

" I am very deep in work, but I manage to find time for you, and 
to think of you and your approaching ordination. You are about 
Id take the most serious step in yoiu: life, and I hope and pray that 
il may be blessed to you and to those among whom you may have 
to work during the rest of your life. It is a noble profession, but 
one that entails inucb self-control and self-sacrifice. But if you 
think chiefly of the work to which you are called, and not of 
yoorsdf, you will be useful and happy. You must not think too 
much about what people may say or think of you, but simjdy do 
your work faithfully and leave the results. You are disposed to 
mind ' Mrs. Grundy ' too much, my very dear boy, but this is not 
a good thing if carried to excess. To be careful in imagination, to 
put one's self into the place of another, is right, but this is the 
>pposite of minding * Mrs. Grundy.' " 

These letters are full of wisdom as well as of tender 
thoughtfulness. She wanted him to profit to the full 
yy the advantages which she esteemed so highly. 

** At Cambridge, more than anywhere else," she says (for the 
noment forgetting Oxford), " is to be found the highest product, so 
far, of human civilization. Men there get the highest culture ever 
^et attained, and the ' Dons ' are also the most finished gentlemen. 
rhere is an indescribable something in the bearing, air, tone of 
/oice even, of a Cambridge man which I believe he never loses all 
his life. But the men are most courteous towards women : that is 
one distinct mark of their training. I have never heard a rough 
word nor seen a rough act towards women, and I want you to 
become such a man as the best men in your University." 

At the same time she is interested in the smallest 
details of the new life, as when she writes — 

"It was a great delight to me to see you in your rooms. But the 
sofa is rather shabby. Shall I send you an Afghan rug to throw over 
it ? Tell me. Perhaps you would rather choose one for yourself? " 

But of all the friends of whom she thought and for 
whom she cared time would fail to tell. Her sky was 
full of " bright particular stars," each moving in its own 
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orbit. Perhaps her regard may have been most fixed 
by the "double-stars," of which there were many 
brilliant examples. Her "dual friendships'* seemed 
to have doubled strength and joy for her. It w&s 
either that her friends married to please her as well 
as each other, or that she could at the same time 
include divergent characters ; but all her life she was 
singularly happy in her married friends. 

Her ideal of family life was high, as we see from 
an interesting letter written from Bonaly in September. 

1877— 

"As I travelled here, on Tuesday, by way of Kendal lod 
Carlisle, my mind was full of you. You remember our )oiinirr 
together to Edinburgh ? I left Salisbury, on Monday, in a drradtal 
storm of rain. It is much colder here. Along the rood, it wi* 
quite sorrowful to see the sheaves of corn standing ia witcr 
Whole fields, too, are lying under water. 

** During my railway journey here, and one last Saturday t? 
Cheltenham, I read * Kingsley's Life' It is intensely interest. r: 
and is to me like a strong tonic. It braces one up and Icivo 
strength behiml. How he suffered in middle life, and how bravtly 
he bore up, under undeserved blame, is all told, and how )j\ir.:. 
tender, and faithful he was as a husband. 

'* His married life is a beautiful poem. Mrs, Kingslo wi* 
everything lo him. For her sake, he ro'crcd all womanhixxi. Ore 
of his children speaks of the happy evenings at Evcrslc>- K«.v .-> 
when * father sat with his hand in mother's,* and p>ourcd out h.» 
brave, strong words for wife and children only. 

** I esteem it one of the proud moments in my life, when Ci-r-. 
Kin^sley thought it worth while to stand and talk m-ith Mi« Chts».i: 
and me about our school, and expressed his wish to vi«t u^— i 
wish never fulfilled. His life is so much more after mv heart thi- 
Harriet Martineau's, which I have also been looking at. Ji-r 
strictures on men and women are so harsh— there w.is little *-*r 
and tenderness in her nature, and she seems always to say htrJ 
things— things which leave a sting behind. I shudder at hrr 
absence of all belief, and wonder how she could bear life ottrr 
ceasing to believe in a i)crst)nal God and immortality. Kin^^ci'i 
life is an antidote to hers.'* 
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In early days Mr. and Mrs. Laing held equal rank 
in her regard. Then her brothers — her friends as well 
iS kin — gave her dear friends as well as loved sisters 
in their wives. Here is a pretty little note which was 
mritten on their wedding-day to Mr. and Mrs. Septimus 
Boss, addressed to " Dear old boy — Dear little * coz.* " 
After describing the later events of the wedding-day, 
ihe says of the wife of the vicar — 

^ Mrs. N. is a dear ! She said she was much interested in 
four wedding, as she had a hand in it, and liked old Sep, and she 
spoke so nicely about him in particular, and things in general, that 
I iell in love with her; and then, to complete her victory, she 
admired L^nie, my dear ' old' sister. Now, did she not go the 
right way to win me for ever ? " 

She had not lost this sprightly style in writing, in 
1873, of the change which took the Rev. Septimus Buss 
from the chaplaincy of St. Pancras Workhouse to the 
Rectory of Wapping — 

** * Many a time and oft * have I thought of you and wished to be 
a bird, that I might fly to you. But even you cannot guess what 
the last fortnight has been ! 

" I was dictating this morning * du ddplorable sort des choses 
humaincs, qui veut qu'au succ^s social soient toujours mdldes des 
disgrices, et que nos joies soient toujours accompagndes de 
tristesses.' 

** My dear boy Sep has a living offered him by the bishop— at 
last ! The great desire of my heart (outside the work — well, no ! 
—inside everything) has been to see him out of the workhouse ! 
Well, he is to go to Wapping. ... How true it is that nothing is 
simple and single. . . ^ 

In 1 88 1 she writes to the Rev. Septimus Buss on 
bis transference to the Vicarage of Shoreditch — 

" I am so thankful to know of your promotion. You both 
deserve it, for you are model parish chiefs. Shoreditch must be 
very poor, judging from the little one sees in passing through it — 
only I suppose it is not damp. Dear little mother, I hope you will 
like the place. Anyhow, it is better than Wapping*" 

2 A 
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Of another dual friendship we have a charming 
glimpse in a note to Dr. J. G. Fitch, in response to the 
gift of his first book — 

" Since seeing you, I Have looked at tlie dedication, and asi 
much touched by it. 

^Mt is a great privilege and happiness to know such a home 
as yours. 

" Lately, I have been talking to my young people about womcEs 
duties, and I quoted Mills* dedication to ' Liberty,' Dc Toque\-iIk"5 
tribute to his wife, and others. Yours is but another example oi 
the wife's * work and counsel ' which enables a man to do and 
* write things useful.' 

" I thank you most warmly for the book itself, for the kiad 
words with which it was accompanied, and I also thank you w 
the dedication, because, through the * dearest wife,' it is a tributt 
to all women." 

Also in the home of Dr. and Mrs. Hodgson, she 
found full scope for the strong clement of romance 
which never died out of her nature. Some part of her 
holiday was always spent with them, and she expanded 
to the full in these congenial surroundings. The)* 
lived for a time in London ; then at Bournemouth, 
where Mrs. Hodgson went to be near her father, Sir 
Joshua Walmsley ; and finally at Bonaly, when Dr. 
Hodgson filled the Chair of Economic Science ifl 
Edinburgh, each home being more charming than 
the last. 

She first writes of these visits to me in 1872 — 

" My Bournemouth visit has been most pleasant, as indeccmy 
visits to Mrs. Hodgson always are. She is one of the most lovabic 
loving, and unselfish women I know, and her home-life is * 
constant lesson. She is one of those whom I dearly love, and *b>> 
arc necessary to me. Yet, seven years ago, I did not know be:. 
Her father's illness and death have tried her much lately, and 
Dr. Hodgson's absence in Edinburgh throws much responsibili? 
on her." 

In 1858, Dr. Hodgson was Assistant-Commissiouer 
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If! the First Royal Commission of Inquiry into Primary 
Education, and he probably became interested in Miss 
Juss in connection ivith her evidence before the 
secondary Commission, in 1S65. After that date, he 
[avc his lectures on Physiology and Political Economy 
n ber school, and acquaintance ripened into friendship. 
Three thick note-books, in her own writing, testify to 
ler interest in the lectures, as well as to her indomitable 
Htergy and industry. 
L In 1873. she says— 

R " The Icmplalion to go [o Bradford is immense. M7 dear 
^■kl. Dr. Hodgson, wbo has done more for me intellectually than 
H^nun, except Mr. Laing, in my whole life, is president! But 
Kp frmn Frld.iy to Monday trould banlly be of any use, would 
^f And I could not be absent a week. Can we And oui tcAn> 
Iw p»pws are n-ud ? 

" I 4tn so driven ! It is really dreadful, and 1 feel so weary 
Jut I cMi b»rdly t>e3r myself. Hut when the machine is once 
Monnd up and set Boing, 1 get better. 

*• I fear that ttrudford meeting will clash with our llonrd 
neetinji. October Sth, is it not .' Our meeting will be very im- 
poftant, ;ind I must iuve hours of leisure to compare the sdiemcs 



During Dr. Hodgson's residence in I^ndon, before 
going to Bournemouth, his hou^e was full of interest to 
Mis-; Hii^^, t.ikin^ the sanii; place in Iicr life .is Mr. 
Laing's had done as a meeting-point for persons with 
whom she was in sympathy. Dr. Hiron mentions one 
eventful dinner-party, which began the friendship be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Fitch and Miss Buss, as well as 
with himself. 

There are a few words to her sister, which show the 
influence of Dr. Hodgson from 1865, and onwards — 

"186s. 
" Miss Davies has asked mc to meet Miss Clough of Amble- 
■de (who drew up a plan for co-operation among t«achcrs}, Miii 
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Bostock, and other educational ladies. I cannot help feeling that 
our new friend, to whom I am so devoted and grateful, has had 
greatly to do with my position lately. It is almost indefinable, but 
it would seem as if he had set a stamp on me, so to speaL Cer- 
tainly the Cambridge Examination did something — introduced me 
to him, for example — but it is only since Christmas that so many 
little courtesies have been paid me, officially, I mean. Only one 
other person so helped me." 

In some early letters we have descriptions of life at 
Bonaly Tower, which indicate the kind of letters she 
might have written if life had been less hurried — 

" Newcastle-on-Tyne, Jan. 7, 1S73. 

" I liked Mr. Knox quite as much last Wednesday. He gave 
nie a hearty welcome, and asked most affectionately for you. 
From what Dr. Hodgson says, he is not doing so much on the 
Merchants' Company Schools as he was. I lunched at Mr. 
Pr>'de's house, and then went with him and Mrs. Prjde to the 
* Women's Medical Educational Meeting.' For the first time 1 
heard Miss Jex-Blake speak ; she spoke well. Mr. P. seem> 
sensible and liberal in his ideas. When you and I were in 
Edinburgh, it seems Mrs. P. and two of their children had scarlet 
lever, and he himself was in lodgings, away from * his own fireside' 
Mrs. P. is quite * advanced,' and, as her husband said, * is the most 
refractory parent ' he has to do with. * She was always wanting 
something ' (he said before her), * or not wanting something else.' 
She did not like her girls to learn so much writing or sewing, for 
instance. Their second girl is to be brought up for medicine. So. 
you see, Mr. and Mrs. P. must be advanced. 

*' One day last week, we, i.e, Mrs. H., Dr. H., and I went to 
lunch with Mrs. MacLaren. Mr. M. is Member for Edinburgh, and 
Mrs. and Miss M., as you will perhaps remember, are working for 
the Women's Suffrage. I met there Dr. Guthrie's youngest son. 
a very fine young man, who made a strong impression on me. He 
is evidently as tine in mind as in person." 

In speaking of her visits, she had always much to 
say of the interesting persons whom she met at Bonaly, 
and of the talk she so thoroughly appreciated, well 
described under the heading, " The Professor at the 
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Jreak fast -Table," in Mr. Meiklejohn's "Life oF Dr. 
riodgson," as — 

■tbe sparkling ublc-lalk, npl illustralion, and racy anecdoie wiili 
rbich the doctor cnlivtocd all the lime wc sat at table. Without 
nooopoliiing the talk, he Dcver allowed it to A.ig ; nnd by manl- 
eMing tbe kindliest interest in Ihc sayings and doings of all, he 
nduced even the shyc°t to take his pari in a manner that muit 
iKvc utonishcd him when he cmuc to look back upon it." 

Mrs. HotJgson, too. had so much grace and kindness 
:hat even this shyest of her fjuests was made so much 
It home as to be "led to imagine that he must have 
ut in that particular corner hundreds of times before, 
though now for the first time conscious of it." 

Another of Miss Buss' letters (Sept. 8, 1874) gives 
an account of the place itself — 

"llonaly, Sept. 8, 1874. 

" Eldinburgh, to me, is full of you \ So you have been con- 
taatly in my mind since my arrival here, last Frid.iy night. 

" Boaaly is five miles out of Edinburgh, but, on a clear day, 
here is a splendid view of town, castle, and Arthur's Seat. Only, 
1 'clear day' is not a common article, for, since Friday, I have 
een little external sunshine, though, inside, there is plenty. But 
if rs. Hodgson herself is confined to bed, and looks so fragile that 
I breath might blow her away. We trust, however, that she ' has 
omed the comer,' as the doctor says she may be taken into 
.Dothcr room to-day. , ■ ■ 

"This house is beautifully silujled in twcnly-cight acres of its 
iwn grounds, and there are hills upon hills all round, except on the 
Edinburgh side. Two liny mountain 'burns,' or streams, run 
hrougb the grounds, with (hat constant blue haie over them — a 
ouch of beauty which we got rarely in ihc Alps. In these 
lortbern latitudes, it seems to me 1h.11 there never is the cle.ir, 
loudless sky which we know as the It,ili>tn, but there is another 
and of beauiy^thii of the greyish-blue haie which envelopes 
Ycrythiog with a soft and indescrib.ibly beautiful mantle. 

" In consequence of Mrs. Ilod^json's health, I left my dear boy 
It home, but if he h.id comi-, lie aud Ceorge (Ur. II. 's son) would 
uvc been happy together. 
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** Mr. Knox is expected here on Thursday. He has been asked 
to meet me, and I hope he will come. How much you and 1 
liked him. Miss Blyth is also invited. 

** I am writing in the midst of snatches of talk, which makes it 
difficult to know what I am writing, but you will not mind jerky 
sentences, with no particular thread of connection ? . . . 

" There is a capital article on Woman's Suffrage in this month's 
Macmillan ; it is by Prof. Caimes, in answer to Goldwin Smith's 
attack. You do not care so much for this question as 1 do, so 
will scarcely feel the same interest in it. 

"Is Agnes pretty well? What is she doing, I wonder? WiD 
you give her my dear love when you write ? There is a vcn* 
charming letter from Miss Hierta to me, which shall be sent to 
you when I know where you are. What a very sweet woman 
she is ! 

** My Hythe holiday was very pleasant ; we were such a large 

family party. Did I tell you what darlings Frank's brothers are? 

Arthur (six years old) is quite a picture of infant beauty, with his 

blue eyes and curly golden hair ; and he says such funny things and 

makes droll mistakes. He rushed at me once, saying, *Arnie. 

look at my apostles I ' * Your what ? * * Apostles.' I found he 
\\\\i7\xi\. fossils ! 

" Another day he was reading : * And she sung a — ^a kuUahdov'' 
He meant lullaby, 

" Then the baby-boy, whose only experience of trees and grcta 
^rass is the disused churchyard at Wapping, insisted on calling 
every green field and clump of trees a * nice churchyard I ' ^Vas ii 
not pathetic ? 

" If you arc writing to Miss Hopkins, please remember mc most 
kindly to her, and tell her I congratulate her on Miss Robinsons 
success : no doubt she has largely contributed to it. 

" I see Miss Robinson has gained her point, and there is really 
a Soldier's Institute at Portsmouth. The military element is stron-: 
at Hythe, in the School of Musketry, and we can see how it is thJt 
the scarlet uniform and gold trimmings aye so popular. To poor 
]oeople the fine clothes and certain pay must be very attractive. 
Contrast the dress and appearance of an agricultural labourer with 
that of the labourer who has enhsted ! And then think of the easy 
life of the latter. Do not fancy my estimate of soldiers is alicn-d. 
I am looking at them from the point of view of the very poor. IJ 
wlioni to have a soldier son or brother must be a grand promotion. 

" Mr. Knox came here on Thursday. I like him still very much. 
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sad he likes you and me. He asked most kindly after you. He 
■too sent a copy of ' A Night and Day on board the Mars ' to be 
forwanied to you^ which I duly sent off. You know he is a staunch 
Ipsetotallery and is working desperately in the cause. He 8ai<^ he 
known seventy-five men, of his awn position, ruined by drinky 
Dr. Hodgson told me afterwards that this was no exaggeration. 
^fbe Yice of drunkenness seems to prevail here more than in London, 
ill least one hears more of it 

** Mr. Knox has nothing now to do with the Company's schools, 
lias given himself up to rescuing boys (I asked him where were 
/), and has been violently attacked for kidnapping them. 
An absurd charge, of course. I fear he is not cold and hard- 
jMeaded, like the typical Scotchman. But, all the same, I like him 
wlienever I see him. 

** How true is what you say about the money matters of women t 
But we are breaking through many of these things, and a later 
generation of women will know what independence means. I hope 
they will use it properly, for, after all, we cannot be independent of 
each other. We have to live in a community." 

" Bonaly, Sept. 8, 1874. 

'' Your long and interesting letter has just come, dear Annie, 
after one from me to you is written, sealed up, and put in the 
post-bag. 

'^ I will read the letter in the Spectator, It seems to me that 
Tyndall only says what you say, namely, that science, so far as he 
knows, cannot prove God and immortality. But I do not see why 
he need have said as much as he did, except that he is essentially 
aggressive. 

'' That people are unjust to him, I admit, and that this ignorance 
of his subject and injustice drive him to attack." 

"Bonaly, Sept. 14, 1874. 

" I return Mr. S.'s letter, with which Dr. Hodgson was much 
amused, as was I. He admired J.'s poem, Vivia Perpetua, very 
much, and said how good and sweet it was. He also begged me 
to ask her whether she knows the * Vivia Perpetua * of Mrs. Flower 
Adams, whose sister Sarah is well known for her hymns. He 
thought J.'s little poem might well do prefixed to the drama by Mrs, 
Adams. 

" My dear Mrs. Hodgson is still in bed, where she lies so 
patiently that she is a living lesson to me. It is curious, but she 
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always makes me feel gentle and soft — a lesson I constantly need. 
and no one else produces the same effect on me. Had 1 seen h« 
before my interview with E. D., the latter would not have been 
frightened at my — what shall I say ? — vioUnce / 

" You have a mesmerizing effect on me, but your influence is 
quite different— more on the intellectual side, I think. Mrs. Hodgson 
is the sweetest, brightest, most fairy-like woman I have everkno«Ti: 
and the points of contact between her and me are so many. 1 have 
such strong affection and respect for her husband — he is so clr.cr, 
and inspires one with a kind of awe for his knowledge (which is 
in a line I can follow), his brilliancy, his wonderful power of 
expression, his tenderness, his extreme conscientiousness, and his 
resource. But no one would venture to take a liberty with him. 
and I can well imagine the respectful awe in which his pupils hold 
him. Then the eldest boy is so near Frank's age, and I have had 
so much to do with him that he is very dear to me. The two littk 
girls are perfectly charming. 

" Then the house is full of books, pictures, statues, busts, e:c. 
Every side of my taste is represented, and the books especially 
are always delightful to me. I suppose the collection of educational 
works is quite unique. Dr. H.'s religious views are ver>' independent 
of theology ; but, as I have said, he is intensely reverent, and respects 
other people's opinions. His popularity with his Class in Universit)' 
is immense, as I heard on Saturday, and I can well understand it 
is so. 

** Mrs. H. is one of those women who is absolutely unselfish. 
Her unselfishness extends beyond husband and children, and she 
can always speak that soft word that turns away wrath. They are 
well matched. She is dependent and cHnging, in the best sense, 
and ho is intensely strong. . . . 

*' I should like some copies of J.'s * Lady Jane Grey.' Will you 
<'ivc her mv love and ask her ? 

" When I ^'ct home I must get a copy of * Hertha ' from Mudies. 
I know there is one there. 

*' I shall get back (i).v.) refreshed in every way — intellectually. 
physically and morally, and spiritually too, I hope." 

In 18S0 came the end of this bright chapter of her 
life. The death of Dr. Hodgson brought back the 
sufferings of the earlier loss in i860, when Mr. Laing's 
<lcath left so great a blank. Between 1875 and jSSo 
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A\ss Buss had lost her father, and Mr. and Mrs. Payne, 
.nd now came the death of Dr. Hodgson and Miss 
;hessar in the same month, to all of whom she had 
)ecQ linked not only by the ordinary ties of life, in more 
ban ordinary strength, but also by very special sympathy 
n her personal work. 

Extracts from her letters tell their own story. She 
tnd Dr. Hodgson, with Miss Chessar, Miss Caroline 
rladdon, Miss Franks, and some others, had gone to a 
jreat educational congress held in Brussels, in which 
nany of them were to take active part. On August 21 
Miss Buss writes to her sister — 

'■ A very pleas.inl journey ycslcrJay, The wiUer quite smooth, 
md hardly any one ill. We are at present fourteen people and are 
ihakiag down. I am now going to the Bureau to get my ticket for 
he Teachers' Conference, and then to the Exhibition." 

" Aug. 23. 
" 1 am sorry to tell you that Dr. HodgsoD is very ilL He has 
lad to come to our place, as really he could not be left. I am now 
writing for aa English doctor. If necessary, I must telegraph to 
Mrs. Hodgson, or, if possible, must return with him to London, 
lelegraphing for her to meet him. It is very sad. He thinks it is 
iome heart aflection, but no one can tell till the doctor has been." 

"Aug. 24. 

" Dr. H. is so ill that it is feared he will die. 

" I have telegrammed to Mrs. Hodgson, but she cannot get here 
till to-night at the earliest. I have been praying most earnestly 
ihat he may live to see her. His lungs are congested, and he 
breathes Just as our father used to do. 

" I have now been with him thirty hours, but a most kind and 
experienced teacher, Mr. Harris, a friend of Miss Haddon's, is chief 

On August 17, before leaving Edinbui^h, Dr. 
Hodgson had written to his friend Mr. A. Ireland — 

" My courage fails inc as the time draws near for going to 
Belgium. For the first time in my life the thought of illness away 
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from home hangs upon me. I have had queer sensations and pains 
in the heart. . . . The educational conference lasts from the 22nd to 
29th inst. I have just received a huge 8vo. volume of 1000 pages, 
and 3 lbs. 9J ozs. in weight, containing preliminary reports for the 
six sections into which the conference is divided." 

While in London he consulted a medical man, who 
assured him that he was suffering only from indigestion. 

But the fatigue and heat of travelling brought on 
attack after attack of angina pectoris^ and on the evening 
of August 24 the end came. 

Of this terrible three days Miss Buss writes — 

** I do not think there has ever been so awful a time in my life: 
in other griefs my brothers were by my side, and able to help, la 
this, cver}'thing has fallen on me, and in a foreign country, too. 
Had it not been for Miss C. Haddon and Mr. Harris it would no: 
have been physically possible for me to bear what I have had to go 
through. Also the girls of my party were very helpful. 

•" Dear Mrs. Hodgson does not, as she says, at present under- 
stand things. It is a dream to her : she arrived just twelve hours 
too late. 

"It is too real to me to be a dream ; his dear voice is still 
sounding in my cars ; he was so patient and so grateful, thanking 
us all each time wc gave him seltier-water, etc. 

" lUit I had no idea of death till within a few hours of the end. 

" I was with him just thirty-seven hours. He called for me at 
five o'clock on Monday morning. I went at once and gave him 
some brandy, and then sent for the doctor while Miss Chessar 
stayed with him. 

" Dearest mother, I long to have you and my boy safe ia my 
arms — to make sure of you both. 

" How I loved my dear friend no words can express. HowgbJ 
I was to have him as my guest, and to travel with him I Such aa 
opjiortunity had never occurred before." 

From this date some part of Miss Buss' holiday was 
always spent with Mrs. Hodgson, whose own \vord\ 
after her friend had been taken from her, show what 
this friendship was to her also. 
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" Vou nsk me lo tell you something of my friendship with Miss 
BaM> 1 could only do so hy giving you a long list of kindnesses 
received from her, kindnesses which made one wonder how 3 
wotnan leading such a busy life could remember such things as 
Uitbdays, noi only of one's own, but of one's children and grand- 
chUdren, none of whom were ever forgoilen. The terrible anxiety 
Ac went through at Qrussels in 1S80, during the Kducational Con- 
(Rn there, must have told heavily on bcr nerves, iilready sorely 
tHtcd. My husband went with her 10 Umasels, and when she found 
Uo iO And lu^ring at bis hotel, she took him to her lodgings and 
gtTD up one of her rooms, which at that time were very difficult to 
pi, BrusscU being very full, and devoted herself to nursing him 
ni(ht and day for the short :ind fatal illness. I can never tell you 
of all she went through to help me, but can only say that when we 
■irircd at Bonaly Tower, near Edinburgh, where we brought our 
bdovcil, she was very ill, the result of what she had gone through, 
not only tu nurse her old friend, but when all was over to help and 
comfort me, ullcrly forgetful of self. Ever since that sad time she 
has been more ihan a sister to me. I fear now 1 took advantage 
of her wonderful goodness, her wise judgment, her strict sense of 
juKJcc, hcT unscllishiicss, and learned more and more to consult 
bcr, who WAS the friend and helper of all who stood in need of help. 
To mc her loss is irreparable, and I believe 1 11m only one of a 
(real many who went to her in times of trouble." 

Bui this sorrowful experience was not the only grief 
of that year, for Miss Chcssar never left Brussels again, 
5ur>'ivinE t^r. Hodgson kss than a month. She had 
not been stronf;, but no one had in the least anticipated 
anything serious, and this second blow, following so 
closely on the first, greatly affected Miss Buss, who thus 
lost by one stroke the two persons who were the 
greatest help and strength in her work. Like herself. 
they were both teachers of remarkable power, and the 
three friends had set themselves to raise the general 
standard of teaching, while at the same time their 
sympathies in other directions cemented a close friend- 
ship. 

The force of this double loss is given very clearly in 
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the replies from Mrs. Grey and Miss Shirreff to letters 
from Miss Buss, these letters themselves not being 
attainable — 

« Meran, 

"Sept. 20, i88a 

"My dear Miss Buss, 

"It was only yesterday that we heard, from Miss 
Brough, of the death of Miss Chessar, and I write in both oar 
names to express our deep and affectionate sympathy with you in 
this second, and, I fear, even heavier loss, coming so soon after Dr. 
Hodgson's death. Our own sense of loss is very heavy ; tboogh 
wc knew her so little in private life, she had inspired us with real 
and warm personal regard, besides admiration for her remarkable 
powers. We are anxious that a fitting obituary notice should appear 
in the yournai, if it is not already done, and have written to Mi* 
15rough to get it done. Will you help her to do full justice to >our 
common friend ? And please, whenever you have a mom<r.T 1 
leisure, let us hear how you are yourself. 

'* It grieves us to hear how your sorely needed holiday has bccc 
turned into a day of sadness and mourning by these two deaths. 
Dr. Hodgson's must have been such a terrible shock, and from ::« 
circumstances have brought upon you so much to try >oj. is 
aiUlition to the personal loss. We women have lost in hini 1 
friend such as we shall not see again, and he was one of the ff* 
left in this dull generation who could fight with wit as «cU i» 
earnestness, and had always a good stor>* to clinch an ar^mcnt. 

'* 1 cannot hear of all the good work going on without a pang a: 
being so unable to join in any of it, and all my idleness and care ^i 
my useless self has not brought me any nearer, that 1 can set «.: 
feel, towards ever joining in it again ! . . . We go to Florence a:- 
then to Rome, where I hope we shall see you in the Chn>:.T.'.* 
holidays. With love from us lK)th, ever, dear Miss Buss, 

** Your affectionate 

•'Maria i;. r.ki\. 

In November, Mrs. Grey writes again — 

'• \'our letter made us very sad. The loss of two such fncB»i4 
aN Dr. Hodgson and .Miss Chessar coming upon you under s*j<:- 
circumstances. and so close together, was enough to break ViHido": 
utterly, but. as you do not n)cntion your health, ^-c inisi it did = ^ 
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»£Ger. We cannot help hoping that the distressing effect will have 
rom away enough to let your old elasticity of spirits and love 
if Rome restore you, and that we may yet have the pleasure of 
relcoming you here at Christmas.'' 

Miss Buss had written to say that Rome was not 
possible for this year, and in response Miss ShirrefT 
qpeaks of one part of her letter — 

•* How true is what you say of the terrible void in one's life 
rom the loss of early friends, but, believe me, dear Miss Buss, 
ater friendships may become very close and dear, and you are far 
indeed from having overpast the age for making them. Those to 
rhom mental sympathy has always been the strong, if not the 
itroi^est, hnk in friendship, have in this case a great advantage 
Twtx Others, because, while we outlive other and lighter needs of our 
Dature, the need for mental companionship never is lost, and this 
enjoyment can never cease to give, after close affection, the truest 
eest to life. It is therefore never too late to meet with it, though we 
become slower in discerning it when it exists. But you have not 
reached that point, and with the full vigour of mental faculty you 
are ready to seize the full enjoyment of what responds to your own 
nature. In hours of sorrow we are so apt to feel the burden of years 
that we acquiesce too readily in the privations they seem to bring. 

" I hope your quiet holiday-time spent with your old friend will 
send you back strengthened and hopeful to your work. I cannot 
express how much we feel your goodness in having added to it the 
guidance of this new school (the Maria Grey Training School) 
through its difficult early years. Mrs. Grey joins in love, and says 
she will write another day. 

" Ever affectionately yours, 

" Emily A. Shirreff." 

The visit to Mrs. Hodgson during the holidays did 
much to comfort them both, and to strengthen the bond 
that never relaxed to the end. The very latest pleasure 
of Miss Buss' life, in the bright interval that preceded 
the fatal illness, was a visit at Myra from this loved and 
loving friend. 




CHAPTER V. 

REST. 

* ' One who never tamed his back, bat marched straightforward ; 
Never doubted clouds would break ; 

Never deemed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph ; 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to Bght better. 
Sleep to wake ! ** 

R. BROW-NINa 

Strangers might easily receive the impression that 
Miss Buss was one of those happy persons who, bcin;; 
blessed with an iron constitution, do not know what 
illness means. This was, however, very far from the 
fact ; for with a temperament so intensely sensitive, she 
was in reality one of the women who can be as ill as 
tliey choose to be ; and a good deal of her apparent 
vigour lay in the strength of the will which elected ftc( 
to be ill. ** Great minds have wills, where feeble ones 
have wishes." It was just because she so well kne\^ 
what could be done by self-control that she exacted so 
much self-control from all around her. From experience 
she knew how largely the body may be made the instru- 
ment of the spirit, and for much of her time she kept 
going by sheer force of that indomitable will. 

It was because she carried this effort too far, in 
exacting from her woman's strengfth the work that 
might have contented several strong men, that she grew 
old before her time, and finally broke down, paying 
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I price of overstrain for some years before the end 
nc 

All that wc can hear of her early life gives the 

on of perfect temper, of unfailing composure, 

t unbroken self-command. It is only in later years, 

«n her great work was completed, that we find the 

rvous irritability that is the price paid for over-work, 

i more truly, of over-worry, since it is not work that 

Us, but worry. 

So much did all around her rely on her strength and 

^ur that it is with surprise wc note the recurrence in 

tcr letters of such passages as these, even so many 

Pyeans ayo : — 

"September, 1873. 
** It is limply sickening to thiok of the crovda who come to me. 
and I have bcon so .liling in health ih.it 1 have only managed to 
g« nlong at all by silting with Berlin woolwork in the evening, 
going lo no meetings, and geuing to bed at ten o'clock. Also, 
though 10 tell j'f u this is drcadfjl, I have got through this week 
eoly on ch^unpagnc twice a day, with doses of iron I 

" The champagne has, 1 tnisi, done its work and set mc up, so 
I hope to go gn without ajiy more until next time I My throat has 
been affected without intermission this term, and the sleepless 
nigfais have almost driven me lo opiates or to a doctor. But I 
think [ ara better, and the holidays are coming near. 

"This is the history of every term, however, and the question 
will arise, how long such a strain can be borne ? I do my best to 
keep in he.-dth, but ovcr-straincd nature will have her way some- 
times. This is perhaps a new light on my inner life. But, my dear 
Annie, remember evtry one thinks I am a proper person on whom 
to make claims. . . ." 

This inability to meet claims to which she would so 
gladly have given full space was a very wearing part of 
the overcrowding of her life. Here is a regret that she 
was compelled to seem to neglect a friend for whom she 
would have done anything in her power : — 

" Her letter pains me, in a sense, because I know how heavy is 
the trial of wailing and doing nothing when there is the will to 
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work. If only I had some leisure I might %o to her and talk 
with her. 

*' But I can give nothing except to those who can come to me, 
and not always, or even often, then. Do not say anything. As 
the work goes on, we may see a way to keep her interested in, and 
cognizant of, our part of it. 

"I had no idea of how much she had cared for me in the past 
days, and it is very touching to know it." 

" March, 1873. 
**...! hope you have not been thinking harshly of me for not 
answering your note or calling, but if you have, you must in imagina- 
tion take my place, which is at all times fit to be occupied by ten 
ordinary women, but which, at the end of the school year, with all 
the examinations and prizes, is large enough for twenty." 

" December 9, 1873. 

" I am going to bed now (eight o'clock), and hope to be better 
for a night's rest. 

** Here I am again a prisoner in my room ! A sore throat is 
the main cause. . . . 

" But I am generally out of sorts. I am learning that 1 cannot 
do as I used, and that body will dominate mind and will. 

" I fear you are no better. You had my news t It seems to mc 
quite foolish for me to be ill and unable to do my work when the 
])ath became suddenly clear, and all so quiet too ! . . . 

'* Dearest Annie, my love to you. Lately I have often seemed 
to want you, but I have never been so long and so completely 
broken down — except there was organic disease, when I had fe^er 
— as I have this term, and therefore unable to go to you. 

'* There is a lecture at the College of Preceptors to-morrow 
ni;;ht, on * English as a Means of Philological Instruction,' by Dr. 
Morris — the Morris. 7.30. Could you go .^ If so, could you join 
nic here a few minutes before seven ? Only Miss Fawcett is going. 

" I am better in myself, but cannot yet stand upright or walk 
about. Patience is teaching me a great lesson, and I hope 1 am 
learning it, in part, at least. 

*'...! really think there have never been so many petty 
worries crowded together. 

"It is all very well for men to say 'never mind.' However, 
what is to be will be, and strength comes with the need. 

" I am much better in health. Why, do you think ? I went 
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M Satnrd.iy in my uncle's perfectly quiet house, and out of the 4S 
kaOTS slept 25 \—i\ Lours each afternoon, and 10 hours each night. 

"1 am fccUng so much better to-day — I slept well last night. 
But one of the distressing signs of ovcr-work is disturbed and hght 
llccpi nnd my brain is so constantly M work in dai/.timc 1h.1i I 
Deed deep sleep. So cause and effect act and react 

" My ho.irl bas been wrung too l>y Mr. Payne's death. Life 
Menu S(i ftill i>f anguish as one gets older, that at .imes I seem io 
Imvc no power of being bright and cheerful." 

In addition to the regular work of the school, and 
■11 the claims of outside work and of pupib and friends, 
Acre was 3. large atnount of wear and tear inevitable in 
iny undertaking on so vast a scale. There was also 
nDcb that was painful connected with the success of 
the public movement, so far as it affected ^mall private 
KhooU or tlie work of ordinary governesses, who all 
(ccmcd to urge siimc moral chiim to cnmpcns^ttion. It 
was impossible for the kind heart not to suffer even 
when the clear head denied the validity of the cause of 
the suffering, as in this letter in reference to one such 
zase: — 

" 1 wonder dear A. does not remember that when a man makes 
I new invention, and thereby ruins many individuals, he is not 
xpected to compensate ihcm. 

" They suffer in the interests of the greater number, and, if wise, 
itrect their efforts towards working the new invention or improving 
m it. This may seem cruel, but it is not so in the end. There is 
K> reason, human or divine, why A. B. C, etc., should put aside a 
lirect benefit to themselves and others in order to prevent Z. from 
laming his attention to some other licld of work than that he 
dready occupies. It is certain (hat three hundred girls in one 
Khool want as much leaching as thirty girls in ten schools — only 
hey want different leaching. 

" Moral— the big school displaces labour, but docs not crush it." 

In the mere fact of success itself there was trial 
enough in many ways. The intensity of her feeling 
might be sometimes out of due proportion to the cause 
2 u 
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of suffering, but none the less did she suffer 
At the time of greatest triumph — the opening 
new schools in 1879 — there chanced to be one c 
which gave rise to an outbreak of indigna 
her part, letting us see how much had hither 
hidden even from her friends. Of this incid 
writes — 

*Mt is of no use to try to please people ! I do not rh 
I will do what seems to me right, and then learn to be c 
be abused, if / can f What with every one*s * claims,* 
people's * rights ' to a seat, always the best ! — friend 
parents, old pupils, etc., it is all the same ! £ver>' o 
satisfied, do what one will ; some one else is preferred. 
is neglected. . . . And so the stings go on, till I 002 
down under the wounds they inflict When barely ab 
about again through the work, I hear of my neglect, etc.. 
whom, in my heart of hearts, it never occurred to mc a 
that any one could accuse me of ingratitude. 

" Pray forgive me, dear Annie, but you can never kn »v 
price one pays for success. I think it as heax^ as thai • 
This has stirred up a depth of scorn and anger of wh 
ashamed, though I feel almost ashamed, too, of the race 
to which I belong. 

" I do not know whether it will do any good to have 
to speak, with you. I fear perhaps it will worry you. 
have written it, it shall go, and I hope you and I shall 
Saturday, when the keenness of the stroke has passed. 
however, think that just now I can write to our friends. 
not wish to p.iin them, so silence will be my best refuge 
please say anything. I will fight my fight out with m\s< 

*' (}od's law of compensation comes in ; He will nci 
one to be unduly elated nor depressed. 

"It is part of our discipline in life that we should 
fail, and I earnestly hope that 1 may be permitted to t 
again. 

** But the old days have gone, and it would be better 
easier for nie for no visitors to be allowed to enter cxc< 
on the platform and the mothers of girls taking prizes A 

Si/lOo/. 

" Trying to please ever)' one, and to recognize his or 
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ts not of the least use. Like the miller in the fable, one only 
succeeds in pk^iiiiog no one. 

"There is so much to be grateful and thankful for that I am 
really ashamed of myself for feeling vexed. 1 have not (old you 
half the vexations to which people subject me, certainly not because 
1 ignore them, but because by trying to please it seems impossible 
to succeed.'' 

Earlier in this "year of triumph " there is a pathetic 
little note to her sister, showing how much stronger was 
the " domestic " than the public woman in her— 

" February i8, 1S79. 
"Dearest little Mother, 

" Don't be unhappy, but you did not (hink how much 
I miss your loving little hug and petting. 

" No one pets me but you, and orcasion.illy Mrs. Bryanl. 
Darling boy allows me graciously to pet him, but he does not make 
advances 10 me. 

" I want you sometimes, if only to look at ! 
"Where are we to go at Easter? I was thinking of Hastings. 
Let me know. 

" Your very loving old 

"Arnie." 

It is not necessary to say that no change really took 
place in Miss Buss' endeavours to respond to even the 
most unreasonable of demands. When she met me at 
Ben Rhydding soon afterwards, she was just as sweet 
and bright as ever, and her netres rapidly recovered 
tone again. This power of recuperation after even the 
severest strain was always remarkable, even to the very 
last We had a striking proof of it in the spring of 
1893, when Miss Buss joined my sister and me at 
Bordighera. We had tried to get her to take the com- 
plete rest of a whole winter abroad after her illness in 
the autumn before, holding out the attractions of 
Florence, Siena, and the Italian lakes. Every one 
Vanted her to give up work for a time, and take the 
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chance of real recovery. Our efforts were all was 
and all she would do was to come, with her cousin, 3 
Mary Bass, and a friend, late in the spring, stoppinj 
various points in the Riviera on the way. She wai 
from well on her arrival, but a drive to San Remo ii 
open carriage on a windy day gave her a chill, folio 
by the inevitable attack of influenza. There was 
a passing giddiness which gave us anxiety. She 
certainly very ill for five days, with a threatenin 
pneumonia. But, thanks to her power of sleeping 
and night, the attack passed off as rapidly as it 
come on, when nothing wc could say could persi 
her that there had been ground for alarm ; an opi 
she maintained in the face of the most authorit 
medical support of our view. On the Sunday she 
certainly been very ill, but on Tuesday she would 
been downstairs if we had not made too strong a pr( 
On Thursday, however, she insisted on starting 
England, and accomplished the journey to Loi 
without a break, and apparently with no ill c( 
quenccs. 

She had already suffered from frequent attacl 
influenza of a more or less serious character, le« 
behind them more and more weakness. The 
attack dated from the winter of 1889-90, when we 
all in Rome together. I had suffered from what set 
a sudden sharp cold, but was nearly well when 
I^uss and her party arrived in Rome on Christmas 
Christmas Day was very wet, and as my room 
large and airy all assembled there for afternoon tea 
talk, Miss Buss being full of fun and interest But 
a few days she and several others developed the 
kind of cold, which, even then, we never iden 
with the mysterious disease of which every one 1 
so much that year. But for us both it proved 
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iginning of a scries of attacks extending through the 
:xt four years. More than once when she was at the 
orst, I was too ill even to bs told of it till the danger 
ftd passed. This was the case in the autumn of 1S93, 
id I had been suffering during the summer, and able 
) see her only when she came to visit me. 

It was during this summer that she finally moved 
■om Myra Lodge to No. S7, next door, leaving the 
oarders with Miss Edwards. The door of communi- 
ation was still left, that Miss Buss might see her friends 
Ad the girls when she felt able. She had her own 
ompanion. Miss Newman, and, later, Miss Millner ; but 
4iss Edwards, having been so many years with her, still 
rent often to sec her. There seemed every prosjtcct 
if years of rest and case, amid a circle which could 
>rofit by her experience and wisdom. 

There were all the inevitable delays, in getting 
nto the new house, even though the workmen worked 
irith all their hearts for an employer who took very 
pecial care of their creature comforts, and made them 
irish " for more like her." She was not accustomed to 
ummer in London, and the consequence of it al! was 
he very serious attack, already mentioned, in the 
utumn. She recovered, however, with something of 
he rapidity of the experience in the spring, and was 
hie to go to Uourncmouth, and afterwards to spend 
'hristmas at her cottage at Epping. 

When my sister and I returned from Italy, in May, 
894, we were very much grieved to see the change in 
ur friend. She looked many years older, and was 
uite unfit for any sort of exertion. It was surprising 
ow easily she accepted the changed conditions, and, 
fter her life of so much activity, was quite content to 
e amused, finding special pleasure in Miss Millner's 
ively little Persian kitten. It was very touching to 
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see her intense amusement in her subjection to her new 
medical attendant, Dr. Cobbett, the successor to her old 
friend Dr. Evershed. She even seemed to find a livdy 
satisfaction in the discovery of a will which could 
dominate her own. 

There was one bright spot in this summer, in a visit 
to " The Haven/* near Hythc, the pleasant home of her 
friend Mrs. Pierson, from which she returned so well 
that she went to the Norfolk coast with Miss Millner 
and Mr. and Mrs. W. K. Hill. But the weather was 
cold, and Mr. and Mrs. Septimus Buss, who joined her 
at Ovcrstrand, were thankful to get her safely home 
again. 

The change in our dear friend, with the manifest 
certainty that she must soon retire from her work, had 
made me look out her old letters, and begin to arrange 
the material she had prepared for the long-talked-of 
story of the school, which I wished to have ready when 
the day of retirement should come. On my last visit 
to her, early in November, she was so much stronger 
that she talked in quite the old way, telling me that she 
intended to amuse herself by dictating her reminiscences 
to a shorthand writer. I then told her what I had been 
doing, and she became quite eager that we should do 
it together. On November 12th I had a note fixing 
the next day for the first of these meetings. I was 
unfortunately prevented from going, thus losing that 
last precious evening of her active life — a lasting regret 

Early the next day the fatal illness began with an 
attack of unconsciousness. In a letter from the Rev. 
Alfred J. Buss, he says — 

'* Though my sister had been in ill health for a long lime, she 
had nilhed so often that much hope still remained. She had been 
at the school sevejal times during last term, and attended a meeting 
of ' old pupils.' This last may have been too much for her. She 
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ad an attack from which she was unable to rally. There had 
een a consultation a few days before, and the medical men saw 
lO reason why she should not then be better — and allowed me to 
dform the governors so — though she would still be liable to relapses, 
lo that the end came unexpectedly/' 

She had recovered from several similar attacks, and 
lad latterly seemed so much stronger that there had 
>ccn every reason for hope during the periods of con- 
(dousness that came from time to time, although a new 
ytnptom had appeared \ti the extreme restlessness that 
dtemated with the lethargy. 

For six weeks hope came and went, everything 
)eing done that love could devise or devotion carry out 
[n addition to the two constant companions, there were 
wo trained nurses : and the dear patient, in the quiet 
ntervals, was her sweetest self; so careful about giving 
Touble, and so courteous in her acknowledgment of 
«rvice rendered, so grieved that the nurses should be 
cept up at night, and so anxious that Miss Millner and 
iliss Edwards should know how much she felt their 
cind attention. 

Miss Edwards gives some interesting details of these 
ast months after the return home from this last holiday, 
¥hen, after a few weeks of care and nursing, she had 
leemed better than at any time during the year : — 

" Three weeks of peaceful, quiet enjoyment followed this illness, 
luring which Miss Buss received many of her friends at her own 
lOuse, and was further made happy by a visit from her old and 
itimate friend, Mrs. Hodgson, who has since written : * I am very 
[lankful that I had such a sweet, happy time with my friend before 
le last illness came, and when she could in a measure enjoy life.' 

** During this period of improved health Miss Buss paid her 
ist three visits to the school she loved so dearly, visits that will 
ot soon be forgotten by those who then saw her. On October 
1st she was present in the evening at the *old pupils'' meeting, 
nd on November 2nd, during part of the school concert, and, with 
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her usual sympathetic thought of others, sent on each occasioa 
for several of the music teachers and others of the stafif to sii b)' I 
her in turn and exchange a few words. 

" The last occasion on which our dear head-mistress was at 
Sandall Road was on November 7th, when she distributed tbc 
holiday prizes, making kindly inquiries, as each girl whom she knew 
came before her, for parents and brothers and sisters at home, and 
taking special notice of the little ones, for whom she had broogbt 
a large packet of sweets. 

'* Before this illness came on she had with her own hands 
arranged all her Christmas gifts and ordered her Christmas cards, 
received by many of her friends on that sad Christmas Day. There 
were also some packets addressed by herself of mementoes to 
friends, all the more precious for this evidence of thoughtful 
foresight. 

"On Saturday, November loth, friends came to lunch, and 
Miss Buss was well enough to enjoy their society, and show par- 
ticular interest in the children, finding games and other amusement 
for them. 

"On this day also she had a visit from an old pupil — and 
colleague — who brought her little baby-girl, asking permission to 
call her Frances Mary, a request which greatly touched Miss Buss. 
Constantly during her illness she spoke of her 'little namesake 
baby,' who once, at the dear invalid's special wish, was brought to 
see her. 

"On November nth Miss Buss attended the short morning 
service at the church of St. Mary the Virgin, almost next door to 
Myra Lodge. 

" On Monday evening she was able to be with the girls at 
No. 89, enjoying, as she always did, to see them happy in pb>-ing 
games. 

" The next day two old pupils took tea with her, and for the 
Wednesday a luncheon-party of some of the clergy and workers 
of Holy Trinity had been arranged. But this, by the doctors 
orders, had to be postponed." 

On the Thursday before the end there was a return 
of consciousness for some hours, with full recognition 
of her nephew, the Rev. Charles Caron Buss, the 
'* Charlie boy " of olden days, whom she now ques- 
tioned tenderly about his little curly-headed Kenneth, 
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ler latest delight. She also recognized and talked with 
Mrs. Alfred Buss. Then came her "own boy," the 
Rev. Francis F. Buss, and she was able to follow the 
service for the Visitation of the Sick, and to join once 
nore in the Veni Creator^ and then, for the last time, in 
lie words of the Collect, so often on her lips, to seek 
rom the " Fountain of all Wisdom those things which 
or our unworthiness we dare not, and for our blindness 
ire cannot, ask " — a prayer so meet for one who had 
iralked from eariiest days so humbly with her God — a 
>rayer so soon to be answered by the revelation of ** the 
iiings prepared for them that love." 

With this last self-surrender she let go her hold on 
:arth, sinking again into a state of coma that grew 
leeper and deeper till it merged into the sleep of death, 
[t lasted for three whole days longer, during which her 
amily and a few intimate friends were unremitting in 
heir visits, though there was nothing to be done but 
ake a sad look at the dear face, and go away with the 
errible sense of change, as they thought of that still 
brm, those closed eyes, those unanswering lips from 
ihich came now only that slow laboured breathing, 
ind remembered their friend as they had always known 
ler before, so alert, so alive to every touch, so quick of 
esponse to the faintest appeal. The only break in this 
)ng stillness came in the hymns which from time to 
ime were sung softly by the watchers at the bedside, 
1 the hope that those familiar sounds might penetrate, 
cneath the silence. 

All Sunday night the family remained in expecta- 
on — almost in hope— of the release which seemed so 
;ar, waiting as they that watch for the morning, 
hristmas Eve dawned, and, as the day advanced to 
gh noon, the heavy breathing grew more and more 
liet, till at length came perfect peace, and the 
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watchers knew that their beloved had passed from 
death to life. 

•* For fifty years with dauntless heart 
Step after step she won her way. 
Through times of cloud, and barren praise. 
Up to the well-earned golden days 
Of proud success, and prouder fame ; 
Where no high thought of self had part. 
No poor ambition of display. 
To dim the lustre of her name. 
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So, far and wide, o'er mead and lea, 
Was sown the seed ; and many a waste 
Broke into blossom ; fields grew white 
To harvest that she lived to see, 
lliough not the fuller fruit to taste 
(Which ages yet to come shall reap) 
Ere fell the shadow of the night, 
And, dauntless still, she sank to sleep. 

To busy hands and weary brain 

Thus comes at last the dawn of peace. 

Rest after noble toil, in light 

Beyond the shadows, infinite ; 

Yea, life in Him who once again 

By death for ever lives : release 

From bonds to freedom. None may tell 

Ilcr bliss, but surely* SHE SLEEPS WELL.' 

(Rev. B. G. Johns.) 



»" 




CHAPTER VI. 

"AND HER WORKS DO FOLLOW HER." 

" Give her of the fruit of her 1 
B the gates." — Prov. xxxi. 31. 

" Of feeble knees the strengthener, 
The stay of timid hearts. 
Docs all her might go out with her 

Who now to rest departs ? 
Nay, for the children of her love, 

To their full stature grown, 
Must learn amid their tears to prove 
How they can go alone." 

Emily Hickey. 

Fifty years of work ! Of work that, had she been 
Hhcr than she was, might have been mere thankless 
Inidgery ; of work that, being what she was, remains a 
iving influence, spreading, in ever-widening circles, to 
listances beyond compute. Fifty years of love, poured 
)ut from a heart often disappointed, but never embittered; 
)ften left unfilled, but never found empty; often strained 
:o utmost tension, but never relaxing its high energy. 
Being as she was, refreshed by the living water, sustained 
)y the bread of life, the strength was hers that knows 
icilher drought nor famine. 

For more than forty years she had worshipped in the 
ame church — Holy Trinity — built by her friend the 
Rev. David Laing, and afterwards held by her friends, 
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the Rev. E. Spooner, the Rev. Charles Lee, and Dr. 
Cutts. 

To this altar she came, through all her working time 
to renew the strength in which her work was done as 
*• Christ's faithful soldier and servant to her life's cn4" 
And here, when that end came, the last gleams of the 
dying year fell on the white blossoms that hid all that 
was mortal of that brave spirit, while the vast crowd 
knelt to give thanks for a life which had made all life 
so much the more worth living to themselves and to 
all women who should come after them. 

" The good die never I " There can be no end to 
this high influence that for the half-century past has 
gene out, carrying with it all that is true, all that is 
pure, all that is lovely. It must still go on in the 
centuries to come in added power, since 

** Good, the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows.** 

And yet, do we not too sadly feel that the end has 
come for us, who will not again, while we tarr>' here, 
look on that kind face, or feel the clasp of that hand 
that seemed strength itself? We rejoice in the joy of 
her immortality — here and hereafter — but for us, here 
and now, there is the suffering of this present time, 
which is **;/^/ joyous, but grievous." 

How much she did ! She worked till the last ; till 
those magnificent energies, which seemed inexhaustible, 
were at length worn out. 

She "died in harness," and we must not grudge her 
what she would have chosen. But yet, how we wish it 
might have been otherwise! That she might have 
rested in time, to have saved herself to be with us a 
little longer, an inspiration and strength to all ; "a great 
moral force in the educational world ; " an example to 
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all teachers, as well as to her own suH" and her own 
pupils ; a joy to tlic friends who loved her ; and to her 

Dwn nearest and dearest ? Hut here we pause 

and are silent before her brother's words : " I cannot 
speak of what she was— and what her memory will 
be — to her nearer relatives, and especially to us, her 
brothers." 

The details of the scr%'ice in Holy Trinity and the 
concluding; ceremony in the quiet churchyard at 
Thcydon Hois, near her cottage at Epf ing, on the edge 
of the Forest, are given by eye-witnesses, happy in 
being i>crmittcd to be there to see and hear for them- 
selves. 

Never, it seemed to me then, cou.d physical dis- 
ability have pressed more heavily than during that 
week— from Christmas Eve to New Year's Eve — when, 
although no farther distant than St. Leonard's, I had 
to submit to be absent, while so many friends were 
doing honour to her whom we all loved and mourned. 

The events of the three days, so full of emotion, 
could not be better told than as they arc given in the 
"Memorials" compiled in the beginning of the year, 
by her old pupils— afterwards colleagues — Miss Edith 
Aitken, Mrs. W. K. Hill (Eleanor M. Childs), and Miss 
Sara A. Burstall, who record the scenes at Holy Trinity, 
at Theydon Bois, and on ihe first day of the re-opening 
of the schools. 

THROUGH THE GRAVE AM) GATE OF DEATH. 

" It is the wili of God that even to ihc most vigorous and faithful 
ct His sorvanis there shall come, sooner or later, weakness and 
decay of strength. Thtre is nothing more simply sorrowful than 
(hit, and yet it 13 an intcgrat part of the providence of the world. 
To the most fortun.ile and );ified life, full of great opportunities, to 
■bicb the character and pL-rsonalily were equal, to a life blessed 
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with health and po>%xr and love and success and a large measurt 
of happiness, even to such a life comes old age, with its train of | 
disappointment and feebleness. It is true that the waning of a 
noble life is often marked by a sweetening and mellowing of i 
character, which is in itself a triumph and a glory ; but still tbe ' 
jjrowing earthly feebleness cannot be forgotten, and it is a sad thing 
to watch the face change, and to hear the voice ever weaker and 
the step ever feebler, and to know that strength is gone and will 
come back no more in this life. The grasshopper has become a 
burden ; the night is at hand. 

** During the last year we have shared in such growing sorrow, 
as we have watched the struggle of an eager and hopeful spirit 
against increasing physical pain and weakness. We have hoped 
against hope, for the spirit was still so willing, but the foreboding 
w.is always there, and in the last dark days of the old year the end 
came, irrevocably and, as it seemed, almost suddenly. No more 
alternations, no more struggles ; all was over. 

*' What an oppression of loss and pain seemed to brood over us 
as we waited through that dark winter's morning in the dim church 
full of mourning figures ! Crowds of people witnessed to the wde- 
ro.iching intluence of the life of which we were thinking. The 
solemn dignity of the occasion, as we caught a glimpse of one and 
then of another who had come, each from his or her important 
place and work, to take a part in this last ceremony of respect, 
recalled the importance of the life-work now over. Especially did 
the sight of such a veteran of the struggle as Miss Emily Davies 
briu.; to mind touching memories of the fight for an ideal waged in 
the beginning against great odds. Such had been this our leader 
— an important force in the world, a mind of originating insight. 
who had modi tied her age for good. But now all was over. We 
bad had the privilege of being with her, but we should have it no 
more. Our lives for the future were to be poorer and smaller. 

'* The tolling bell seemed to beat out such thoughts as we waited. 
lUit these more general regrets are changed to the acuter stab of 
personal grief, as the coffin is carried in and passes us close. It is 
to this that the loved presence has come, and even this is for the 
list time. A hundred personal details come back — her dress, her 
favourite colours, her smile, the sound of her voice. Thus and thus 
we knew her- and shall know her no more. 

*• * The best is yet to be.' We beheve it, but we loved her as 
she was. 

• It is hard to control our voices, but we are still her army, h 
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behoves us to shoiv that we can respond to the word of cominaiid, 
and so wc take our part in the service, and all goes on in its 
appointed order 10 the end. The coffin is carried out, and we 
disperse on our further journey, sad and drear)', down to Theydon 
Bois. Our minds are filled by thoughts of the past and of the 
future. To many of us the best part of our lives is associated with 
her. To how many has she not been n generous and inspiring 
friend, who brought out all our best by her very belief in it f How 
sire wc to go on without her ? And how drearily ashamed wc feel 
of our worst, which we can never now amend before her. 

'• It pleased God to let our final farewell be very beautiful. The 
churchyard at Theydon lies on the slope of a hill, and the grave is 
at the northern side of the low, red brick, country church. The 
short winter day ^vas drawing to its close already, and the western 
sky was glowing with glorious red and gold. The procession was 
marshalled in the road below, and the ivhiie-robed clergy came 
down to meet us from out of the sunset light, as it seemed. Our 
hymns of rest and triumph felt right and lilting then, as we thought 
of her and not of ourselves. She had fouj;lit a goixl fighl. and had 
finished her course. The country fields lay bare about us, and the 
branches of the trees, interlacing ihemselves between us and the 
evening sky, were leafless. But everything was touched with a 
most tender and beautiful light, as large, soft sQow-dakes floated 
gently down on the violets and white spring flowers with which we 
covered her. And so we left her. 

*" The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, and there shall no 
torment touch them ; 
la the sight of the unwise ihey seemed to die, and their departure is 

taken for misery. 
And their going from us to be ullet destruction. But they *re in peace. 
For though they be [lunislied in the sight of men, yel is their hope full 
of immorlalily.' " 

Edith Aitken. 

THE FUNERAL SERVICE. 

"On the last day of the old year Holy Trinity Church, Kentish 
Town, was filled to overflowing with those who had met to pay their 
last tribute to her who had passed away from among us. The 
greater number of the mourners consisted, as was natural, of past 
and present pupils of the North London Collegiate and Camden 
Schools, but in addition there were representatives of all branches 
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of education in the widest sense of the word. Among these ve 
may mention Rev. T. W. Sharpe (H.M. Chief Inspector of Schools), 
Professor Hales (King's College), Prebendary Whittington, Re%-. 
Brooke Lambert, Rev. H.L. Paget, General Moberly (Vice-Chair- 
man of the London School Board), Mr. Latham, Q.C. (represent- 
ing the Clothworkers' Company), Mr. Alfred Bevan (representing 
the Brewers' Company), Mr. Elliott and Mr. Danson (Governors , 
Mr. Storr (Merchant Taylors' School), Mr. Hinton (Haberdashers' 
School, Hoxton), Dr. Evershed, Dr. J. Collins, Mr. Percy Bunting. 
Mr. Courthope Bowen, Mr. W. C. Bell (Treasurer of the Cam- 
bridge Training College), Miss Agnes Ward, Miss Hadland, Mrs. 
W. Burbury (Governor), Miss Prance (Governor), Miss Day 
(Greycoat School), Miss Andrews (Maida Vale High School), 
Miss Armstrong (Dame Ahce Owen School), Miss Penrose 
(Bedford College), the Misses Metcalfe (Hendon), Miss Huckwell 
(Leamington), Miss Green (Blackburn) and Mrs. Mary Davies. 

"Long before the time appointed for the service — 10 a.m.— 
every seat in the church, which is said to hold about two thousand, 
was filled, while many people were standing in the aisles. As the 
coffin was brought in at the south door, the door by which Miss 
Buss had entered Sunday after Sunday from the time the church 
was built, the whole congregation rose to its feet, and remained 
standing until the mournful procession reached the chancel It 
was impossible, even then, to realize that we should never again on 
earth see that familiar face, never again hear the kindly words that 
so often cheered and encouraged us in our darkest hours, making 
us feel that, after all, life was worth Hving, and that each one of ui 
had her special work to do. 

" All the arrangements had been most carefully planned before. 
The chancel, with the seats behind, was reserved for the family 
and immediate mourners. Governors of the Schools and rcprc- 
sentativcs sat in the front seats, teachers and present pupils of the 
North London, all of whom carried white flowers, in the body of 
the church. The west gallery was appropriated to the Camden 
School, while the rest of the gallery and the side aisles were tilled 
with old pupils and friends. The pall-bearers were : — 

Professor HiLL. 
(Of University College, London.) 

Dr. Garnett. 
(Educational Adviser of the Technical Education Committee of the 

London County CounciL) 
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Mrs. Bey A NT. 
e-Misiress of the North LoadoQ CollegUte School) 

Miss Lawfokd. 
(Ftenii MUtiess of the Camden School.) 

Miss Hughes. 
(HiM>] of the Cftmbridee Training College.) 

Miss Jones. 
ss of Notting Hill High School and President of the Head 
Mistresses' Association.) 

MissEMiLV Davies. 
(One cf the Foandeis of Girton Collie.) 



Dr. Worm ELL. 
id Master of the Central Foundation Schools, Cowper Street, repre- 
senting the College of Preceptors.) 

Dr. Fitch. 
nber of the Senate of Ihe University of London, representing the 
Teachers' Guild.) 

Mrs. Green was nt the organ, and the girls' choir led the 
ng, which consisted of Psalm xxxix., the ' Nunc Dimittis,' and 
hymns 'The saints of God, their conflict passed,' 'Peace, 
!Ct peace, in this dark world of sin,' and ' Now the labourer's 

After the service, which was conducted by the Vicar (the Rev. 
Cutts), Canon Browne, whose work in connection with the 
bridge Local Examinations brought him for so many years 
such close contact with Miss Buss, delivered an address from 
bancel steps. He said the last rites were often performed over 
; who were too young to have shown promise ; over those who 
shown promise, and were cut off, as it seemed, prematurely j 
those who had lived longer, and had had no aim, done no 
; in life ; over those who had had noble aims, and had been 
^pointed, or who, having seen the fulfilment of their aims, had 
ved their friends, and died silent and alone. How exactly the 
«ite of ali this was the record of Frances Mary Buss ! She 
great aims, she had seen a noble work perfectly done, she was 
lunded to the last by aflcctionate friends. It was not too much 
2 C 
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to say that she was one of the most proniineDt actors in that vluch 
had changed the face of a large area of human life. Then vat 
many present who had played a large part in it, but he could nor. 
name the living. Miss Anne Clough and Miss Buss were, of those 
who had passed away, those who had developed the best of wocun'i 
nature, the latent power and charm of that intellect which was k. 
subtle in its intuition and so swift in its spring. Miss Buss hac 
reduced the wear and tear of effort by the improvement of method, 
and had changed that which had been dull and flat and piinf&l 
into brightness and interest. Thousands of girls' lives had bees 
made happier, hundreds of women were now doing congeniil 
woman*s work through her means. It was difficult to believe tha: 
it had all groi^-n from nothing in thirty years. It was not with her 
as with many — ^that others had laboured, and she had entered into 
their labours ; she was herself the pioneer, and herself had crovned 
the work. It had not been done from policy ; it had all come fro=i 
love and sympathy, combined with that practical intuition vhich 
always lays its finger on the important poinL Now her task was 
o'er, that faithful labourer, under whom a i^nldcmcss had gii^vr. 
into a garden, the garden had blossomed into flowers so fair, h:^: 
borne fruit so sweet. It was the last day of the year, the cvc ^ t" i 
New ^'ear. The Church's lessons brought before them :ha: 
beautiful chapter of the Revelation which described tht co 
heavens and the new earth. Miss Buss' quiet and decided rchjwia 
character enabled them to enter without hesitation on that br^fcZii^ 
i'f thought. Her religious character shone naturally throc^ho^ 
her educational work. They read of the garnishing of heaven »v.h 
I rccious stones of various hues and nLiny names, not there because 
o{ this hue or that, of this characteristic or the other, but bcca&»: 
tl'.ey were precious stones- In all rc\*ercni faith they foUo«-ai J 
iiv..i;:ination the placing of their friend, now lost here, among :hc 
precious stones in heaven, and they might pray that of thcnud«o 
it ini-hi be true that she was but gone before. 

*' The second part of the service was performed in the lini< 
churchyard of Theydon Bois, near * Boscombc.' The jourac? 
sienied to be made doubly sad by the remembrance of the cias? 
ilcli-htful holidays we had spent at * The Cottage,' and by all ^ 
a.sM>ciations ; and yet we tclt that we would rather she were Lud :. 
rc>t there, in the open countr>', than in a crowded London ccmctcn 
* After lik's fitful fever she slec|)s well.' 

" The ilay was piercingly cold, in spite of the bright Mzn>h;2r. 
and tlie ^iruuiid was covered with snow. About six hundred «e3i 
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down to Theydon Bois by a special train, and the long procession 
was formed at the foot of the hill on which the church stands. Mr. 
Garrod, Secretary of the Teachers' Guild, Mr. Foster Watson, 
Master of Method at Aberystwith College, Mr. Pinches, Treasurer 
of the College of Preceptors, and Mr. W. K. Hill, Head Master of 
the Kentish Town School, acted as marshals. At two o'clock, the 
hearse and carriages with the chief mourners reached the spot, and 
the long train of mourners, headed by the clergy, the Rev. C. E. 
Campbell, Vicar of Theydon Bois, Canon Barker, and Canon 
Blt>wne, moved slowly up the hill. Immediately behind the clergy 
the girls' choir, singing * How bright the glorious spirits 
' The voices, subdued as they were, owing to the great 
length of the procession, had — if one may so express it— a wonder- 
fully spiritual effect. The churchyard was quite filled with the 
mourners, and after the actual service was finished. Canon Barker 
delivered a short address to those assembled round the open grave 
on the life-work and lessons taught by Miss Buss, whose name, he 
said, would be connected with the commencement of the higher 
education of women for many years to come. He dwelt on the zeal 
and ability displayed by the deceased in founding the gjreat school 
in Camden Town, and the most important educational testimony 
she had given before the Schools Commission. Miss Buss also 
established the Head-mistresses' Association and the Teachers' 
Guild, and her schools were the models of those of the Girls' Public 
Day School Company. The effect and success of her work was 
seen at Girton and Newnham Colleges, and at the London 
University, and he mentioned the fact that at one time at least 
two-thirds of the girls at Girton were from Miss Buss' own school. 
The chief point in regard to her character was her remarkable 
personality and indomitable strength. Her simplicity and single- 
ness of heart were without a taint of personal ambition. He 
dilated on her great power of assimilating new ideas, and said the 
influence of her will was extraordinary. Her name would live for 
years, and the women not only of this country, but of every other, 
owed her a debt of gratitude for the noble work she had accom- 
plished. He touched upon her deep religious character, manifested 
so clearly in her quiet advice and consolation to the girls who 
came to her in any worry or trouble, and finally he said it was a 
blessing to any one to be able to see, as Miss Buss had done, her 
life's work crowned with success before she departed. 

" In compliance with the expressed wish of the family, compara- 
tively few wreaths were sent, but these were quite as many as could 
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-vr-I ';»: i::L- ^'Iz, Iz iiiiijic !;■ ihc-se from members :f tht 

- — " •' '^*i lixibirs :c -^-i N":c:l L,:-i:z Cc'Ile^atc School sea: i 

-irrazz :f *-i-=-iL 'Jzit Cirijizz S-rbrc* teirhers a mTcath, Miss Ridlfv 

1 I-:v;ni:r :t 'JL-t scz.r*:i rrzn :t« cirly days! and Miss J. T. 

?.:iil5*v 1 -vr^r:. ^[jiTx l-:c-- m anrhor of rk>lets« vhile the pupils 

:-i<£:t;cei iz-i d*: zniifi zzn hiar^e. Most of those present earned 

r.i^tr*. t:ii:~ n-^y i^r\:T .-::• isrt :•.->-- ned grave. 

- F:r iz-e jr*i:;r pin cc ie serrice large flakes of sxk>w hid 
':e^n sj: *«■.-.- r"i""g. TJ:* ciy m-JI ever reinain in our beirti^ 
T'-':^:^" zzi-i :c i^^'z Sii-efSw yet there mas withal a feeling of 
^Tarini-i ".jn: t-. ::o, '--.i izrwH her. and of pride that we wrt 
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I: is irr.pcsiib'.e to do more than merely indicate the 
feeling caused by the death of Frances Slary Buss, as 
evidenced in the piles of letters addressed to her fami'y. 
and to Mrs. Br\-ant and members of the staff, by leader? 
in the educational world, as well as by pupils, past ar.J 
present, and by friends from ever>* part of the gloSc 
The extracts already given will ser\c to represent lh:> 
'ieep and widespread sense of loss, and to show in h-y 
many hearts her memor)' will live on. 

Of outward and visible memorials there are seven! 
<till in progress. One only is as yet complctcii, a 
window given by relatives and friends to Holy Trini:y 
Church, where, on October 3, a special dedicator, 
service was held. The subject is St Scholastica, i'^'i 
devoted sister of St. Benedict who founded Mort: 
Cassino, the first monastery of the Western Churc": 
St. Scholastica is said to have helped largely in th; 
revival of rch'gion and learning that marked the sixt^ 
century. She became the Head of the first communitv 
of nuns, and it is in this character that she is rcprcsentc i 
in the u|)p<^'r part of the window. In the lower part sh: 
is seatc<i, ^y^^h one of her young novices at her knee. r. 
keeping ^^ *^^^ ^^^^ name, and with the work of the j:tci: 
teacher tVius commemorated, whose likeness is plain') 
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j^f&Cognizabtc in the features of the saint Abuvc the 
Ilcad of the upper figure runs a scroll with the words, 
•* 1 know thy works, and charity, and service, and faith " 

I ^Rcv. ii. 19). The inscription below is, "In loving 

1 BKfnory of Frances Mary Buss, for forty*fivc years a 

■' .communicant of this Church." 

'1 The memorial window in the Clothworkers' Hall, 

*" Ssndall Road, which is to be the gift of the Company, 

i^ b still in progress. The design represents four typical 
women from sacred history, alt peculiarly appropriate — 
I. Ui-bor.ili, " a mother iu Israel" (Judg. v. 7). 
' II. Huldah, "the proplieicss," with whom " iiwiiy cummuned " 

• (2 Kings xxii. 14). 

S)ll< Uuy, who " chose the better part " (Luke x. 41). 

W IV. Phrebe, " a scrv.mt of the Church, .ind a succourcr of miny * 

!■ A portrait is introduced into the design. 

' In the Camden School there is to be a marble bust, 

I tlK gift of the same generous donors, who have already 

>• done so much to beautify the schools. 

But the memorial which would most have pleased 

' her whose name it will bear is in the Travelling Scholar- 

\ ships, to which the public subscriptions arc to be devoted. 

I la keeping with the largc-heartcdness which knew 110 
bounds, the benefit of these Scholarships will not be 
confined to the two schools of which she was the founder. 
It is hoped that many a worn and jaded teacher may 
thus derive from foreign travel the rest and refreshment 
which so often .sent Miss Buss herself back to work 
with renewed vigour ; and it can scarcely be doubted 
that in c.vttnl these Scholarships will prove worthy of 
one n))ij 3u ]jfgc]> yave to others. 

The account given by Miss Uurstall of the re-opening 
of the school after the great change that had come upon 
it is full of interest — 
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*' The opening of school on the first day of term was a strange 
but inspiring and impressive, ceremony, which none of those 
present are likely to forget. The dark ranks of the girls, as they 
stood for prayers, the black dresses of the teachers, the lanrd 
wreath hung above our dear Founder *s portrait, the empty great 
chair, which would never be filled ag^in by her we had seec 
there so often — all told the story which the funeral hymns ^ song 
before and after prayers reiterated. When the short, very short, 
scrv'ice was concluded, the Rev. A. J. Buss came forward, and first 
on behalf of the family, thanked the staff for their work (a vcn 
labour of love indeed) in organizing the funeral arrangements, uk 
the girls for their singing on the sad occasion. He then, as Qeri 
to the Governors, went on to say that the Governors had been un 
able, owing to the shortness of the time that had elapsed, to mak 
any final arrangement, but that they had asked Mrs. Bryant totak 
the post of acting Head -mistress during the term. 

" Mrs. Bryant, after saying a few words in response to Mr. Bus* 
j!jave a short address, expressing (as she said) the thoughts anc 
memories that rose to the surface in trying to realize the grcatnes 
of the leader who had passed from among us. Sympathy 
absolute devotion of self, extraordinary energy of will, man*cIlou! 
charity — these one thought of as they had been shown yearaftci 
year in counsel, in delight in other's pleasures, in carrying ideas intf 
action, in patience and help to inferior workers, in honour and 
appreciation to talent, in raising the weak, in strengthening the 
stroncr. 

'• The thrill of emotion, of loyalty, of sorrow, and of hope, which 
pissed through the hearts of so many of us as she spoke, is \^ 
jv'isonal, too sacred for expression. It was a relief when music, 
that divine art which begins where words end, came to speak regrrt 
and aspiration, as the solemn chords of the Dead March in *Saul 
flowed from the organ. Just at this moment, a little after 9.30 a.m.. 
a winter thunderstorm rolled up. The light grew fainter, the wind 
sounded round the building ; still the music pealed on as the dark- 
ness gathered, rising stronger and fuller in its confidence of triumph 
over death, when, just at the climax of the melody, a flash ol 
lifjhtnin^ blazed for an instant like an answering fire from th« 
heavenly world. 1 1 was a strange coincidence, but it was not the firsi 
time that Nature had seemed to sympathize with our grief and with 
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* "The sainls of God, their conflict passc<l,** and "Peace, perfcc: 
'» 
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oar consolation. The flowers and the winter sunshine of New 
HtMfs Eve, the softly-falling benediction of the snow in the church- 
faid at Theydon — Uiese had their meaning. So, too, had the 
WftsSoA of power, of energy, of light in darkness, when the New 
Year began with its new work and its new, yet old, inspiration.*^ 

The music ceased, and all stood for a moment in 
dence^ till, as Miss Fawcett tells us — 

^ Mrs. Bryant said very quietly, ' The classes will now pass to 
their own rooms as usual ! ' and, as we obeyed, the clouds cleared 
nrafy and the place was soon flooded with brilliant sunshine. ' Le 
roi est mort : vive le roi ! ' was the thought in all minds. But our 
new Head had taken her stand on the old order of things, and there 
it sweetness in our sadness." 

Owing to some technicalities which could not be set 
aside, the post of Head-mistress was still not filled 
c^cially either on the Foundation Day or Prize Day, 
June 27, 189s, and these may therefore be counted as 
the last days of the old regime, the beloved Founder 
still holding supreme rule, through the self-efTacing 
loyalty with which her successor did honour to the 
cherished memory.* 

On Foundation Day (April 4) — henceforth to be 
known as Founder's Day — the sense of loss was manifest 
in the black dresses of the staff, and in the absence of the 
usual daffodils with which the Hall had been gay in past 

♦ In a paper found in Miss Buss' desk there is gratifying proof of the 
satisfaction it would have given her to know of the choice of her successor — 

•* I know Mrs. Bryant well, and think her the mo3t competent woman 
in the whole range of my acquaintance to take up my work after me. She 
is bright, accomplished, energetic, and earnest. She is amiable and loving, 
tnd, above all, has vital force. She has, indeed, * a healthy mind in a 
healthy body.* Pages of writing could not express more strongly my 
conviction that she is the one woman who would and could carry on the 
school in the same spirit as it is carried on now. Her fellow-workers 
woald also be loyal to her, and she would be considerate about them. 

(Signed) " Frances Mary Buss. 

«• Myra Lodge, Feb. 3, 1878." 



\ 
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times. The needlework was shown as usual, but in 
place of the entertainment of other years, there was an 
organ recital, followed by a selection of sacred muac 
ending with the hymn, so deeply impressive to all there. \ 
" The saints of God, their conflict passed." 

On the Prize Day (June 27) there was a special 
appropriateness in the fact that in Professor Jebb of 
Cambridge, who occupied the chair, there should have 
been so distinguished a representative of the University 
which had been so much to one who had laboured to 
open for others the way thither which she could not 
herself follow. 

In the presence of Lady Frederick Cavendish, who 
gave the prizes on this last day, there was also a ver>' 
special fitness, not only as a very active member of the 
Council of the Girls* Public Day Schools Company— a 
work made possible in the beginning by Miss Buss' 
success in her schools — but still more as the daughter 
of Lord Lyttelton, one of the earliest friends to the 
higher education of girls in general, and, in particular, 
to the North London Collegiate and Camden Schook , 
for girls. ' 

The day was further marked as the close of the first j 
great period of the School's history by the absence, not 
only of the Head herself, but of two of her foremost 
lielpers — the Bishop of Winchester and Mr. Elliott— 
the one suffering from the illness so soon to prove fatal, 
and the other from sudden bereavement So far back 
as 1879 Miss Buss, in regretting the absence on the 
opening of the new Hall of the Rev. Charles Lee, had 
thus written of these three friends — 

'' For years past Mr. Lee was the one person who was guide, 
philosopher, and friend ; who gave up his time, and who, with Mr. 
Elliott and Mr. Thorold, met constantly in Camden Street, looked 
after Myra Lodge as well as 202, worked up the law questions 
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(Mr. Elliott has always given his law knowledge to me and to 
the movement from the beginning), and in fnct worked hard when 
[riends were few and success was apparenily hopeless." 

Mr. Lee's removal from London deprived Miss Huss 
of his valuable help, but for fifieen years longer Dr. 
Thorold and Mr. Elliott were by her side in any time of 
need, and their kind and genial speeches had come to 
be an essential part of Prize Day rejoicing. 

And so the old order changes once again. But, no 
longer looking sadly backward, wc: may turn hopefully 
to the future, as past and present are united in the 
heartfelt tribute to the Founder with which her successor 
takes up the work of the school. 

" Last year I stood behind her in this place and read the Priic- 
lay report, which was her report, for her. To-day I am proud to 
>c her deputy once again and glad, for this day at least, of the 
nrcumstances which have determined that as yei no one speaks in 
icr place as more than a deputy. 

"The thought oC our School's past— the pride in it, the regret 
or it as past — must be specially with us all to-day. For the first 
ime in forty-five years we meet together for our yearly distribution 
if prizes without the gracious presence of the Founder, a presence 
•O familiar, that cannot be replaced. A great teacher, a wise 
idministrator, a strong and sympathetic leader, she held a place 
dmost as unique in the educational world as the history of the 
chools she founded. Nevertheless, the loss to us in this school is 
leepest, ividest, most intimate. To those who have been her 
colleagues, the sense of it is ever present, in all the details of work, 
ind affecting all the relations of friendship. 

" Noble work like hers remains in effect for all time, and great 
aspirations are immortal, passing on from mind to mind. The 
leighbourhood knows, and will long know, our building as ' Miss 
Buss' School,' and our traditions have already lived too long lo 
ose the stamp of the character that moulded them. To guard 
hem with care, to act on them with zeal, will be the pleasure and 
luty of every North London girl. 

" It is, I believe, hardly necessary, but 1 would like, before 
:oncluding, to remind the pupils of the thanks that are due to the 
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teachers for their never-faiUng interest and devodon to work which, 
though always cheering, is sometimes hard. For myself I cookl 
not adequately express, but I hope they know without vords 
how much I have appreciated their loyal support and their uutr 
of spirit as they have worked together with me dming these last 
six months. The dark cloud through which we have passed his 
caused us all as colleagues to draw closer together, like children is 
a family when the head has gone forth." 

We find the same spirit in the account given in tbe 
Sc/iool Magazine of Mrs. Bryant's election, on July 9. 
as Miss Burstall concludes — 

"It was a quiet day, and a very simple ceremony. There wis 
something of the sweetness and ease of home in it adl, and indeeil 
we felt as if we were a family rather than a school ; and, as in the 
beautiful and sacred life of home we do not speak of our lo\'al:y rxi 
devotion, but act on them as principles so certain as to need d>« 
expression, so it was here. The day was a very happy one. Even 
one went about her work with a new impulse of earnestness, 1 Df« 
assurance of peaceful continuity. For the rest, the future «.'■ 
speak, and the past is witness that the future will be good." 

On Prize Day, that last day of the old which m-as 
the first day of the new era, Lady Frederick Cavendish 
in her address dwelt especially on the faith anJ 
sympathy of the Founder as the secret of the succc<> 
of her schools, finding here, as everywhere, the tnic 
source of all great and lasting work in the faith that 
uplifts and the love that unites. 

Then from the bright past the speaker looked 
beyond the darkly shadowed present to a future full of 
hope in the work to come. None present on that day 
will forget the inspiration of the closing words of thi? 
address — words doubly strong as quoted by one who 
had come through a great darkness into the light : one 
who will always stand out as witness that a heart 
emptied of joy may yet become a full channel of 
blessing — 



"Wlut thoagh the brightnew dim, the glorjp fade, 
The tplendonr vanith ^— Not of thete U made 
The holy tnist that to yoat chtwge U gimi. 
Children of God, Inheriton of heaven I 

A tacnd burden it the life je bear, 

Look oo it, lift it, bear it loleinnly. 

Stand op, and wallc beneath it (teadfaitlr. 

Pal] DOt foe lorrow, falter not fiir tin. 

Bat upward, onward, till the goal pe win. 

Uod guide joa, and God guild ^u all tlie waj ; 

Children of light, tet forth, tet forth lo^jr I " 
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public Events at Home and 
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Dng. — Elizabeth Farnesk ; 
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the Rev. J. Frank Bright, D.D.. 
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P^od II. PRRSONAL MoNAECHV: 

1485 to 1688. Crown Sva. $1, 

Vetiod III. CONSTITtJTIONAL MON- 
A RCH Y : I 68q to 1 837. Cr. Svo. , 7/. 6d. 

Period IV. The Growth of Demo- 
cracy : 1837 to 1880. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Buckle.— History of Civilisation in 
England and France. Spajn and 
Scotland. By Henry Thomas 
Buckle. 3 vols. Crown 8vo., 341. 

Burke.— A History op Spain, from 
the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Ferdinand the Catholic. Bv Ulick 
Ralph Burke, M.A. a vols. 8vo.. 
3aj. 

Chesnoy.— Indian Polity: a View ol 
the System of Administiation in India 
By General Sir George Ciirsnry, 
K.CB.. MP. With Map showing all 
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India. 8vo. aii. 

Creighton.- History ok the Papacy 

DURING TMK REFORMATION. By 

Mandril Creighton, D.I).. LL.D.. 
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II.. 1378-1404. 3ar Vols. HI. and IV.. 
14(^-1518., 24/. Vol. v.. 1517-15*7. 
8vo., iss. 

Cuningham. -A Scheme »or Im- 
perial Fi- deration ' a Senate for the 
Kmpire. By Granvili.e C. Cuning- 
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3^. c>^. 

Cumon.- Persia and the Persian 
guESTioN. By the Hon. Gkorob 
N. CuR/i»N. MP. With 9 Map*. 96 
Illustration.^. Appendices, and an Index, 
a vols. Svo . 431. 
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Hluimulota. dvo.. tit. 
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1, boards, », U. clolb. 
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Crown 8vo. , loj. 6rf. . each voltimc. 
by the Dukk of Bkautort, K.G.. assisted by Alprkd E. T. Watson. 



ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman and | 
H. Walkond, ftc. 195 lUusts. 



ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By 
Montague Siikarman. 51 lUusts. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By C. Phil- 
UPPS-W()i.i.RY. F. C. Selous, &c. 

V<d1. I. Africa and America. With 

77 Illus. 
VoL II. Europe. Asia, and the Arctic 

Regions. U ith 73 Illus. 

BILI .lARDS. By Major W. BROAUFf X)T, 
R.E. [/n the Prt$s. 

BOATING. rU' W. B. Wooix;a i k. With 
49 niustratiiin>«. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY Hy 
llARr>r>(. < (jX and thr Hon. (il-.UAI.D 
Las<'K1.i I s. With 76 IIluslr.ilioMs. 

CRICKKI . Bv A. G. SiKKL. thr II.»:'.. R. ! 
W. Lyitki.h.in. AsnKKw Lani;. W. G. ' 
Grack. JKc. With 64 lUustratioiii. | 

CYCLLNf;. Mv th- Vax\ of AlNin:»rl.' 
and G. \.m y IIm i ikk \\\\\\ ^o I Mils. 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lii i.v Gkdve, 
F.R.G.S. {In the PttM. 

DRIVING Byth.l)rKKnF Bkvjh»kt. ' 
With f>\ I!li:-'ti.ti! .Ms. 

FKN<IN(i l'«»X!\«; AND WKMsr- i 
LING I'.v W\i ijv H. 1'. I I... K. K 

C. GHii^K. W.MUK AkM^I .:<'N«.. 
W'jth 4J 1.':. T.il-Ms. 

FISHING !;. II < \\>\m ■. ■' ! m Tin. 
NM.i . t' ■• M \' "II- i»F I \i Ilk. (i. 
rilKl**!' i in I I ' \\ :i -. A* 

Vol. I. Si!. ■. r 111. .i:.i| G'.i\l;ng. 

W.il. I- ; :: t ■•■- 

Vi.l. II !' .. •: 1 .1: . I • ...ir-.- I- .si,. 

W Jl!-. I , . r.: . !:.il: I 

GOLF. I'v ll'!\. > ti H'. i.'niNvi.N. 
the Rt M A I H\. »■ ih, .\1 I' . ; 
Sr \^■. 'f \«—-, ili't .\MKhvv 

Lan<i. a ">'. t < I J 1: 1: n'l- 

HCNTING 1-.. !:..■ !'•. KKt.j V^ \i hiiJ. 

K.CV. .M«A% \\y \V M-.r «. Iv. l' ,■ I- \n , .K 
SUFWU.K \N!' J'.FKKMID' »!i-l \l)|. M' 
YL T. WAI-tON, Ac. 5 J I I'-Till. Mv 



MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent, 
Sir F. Pollock, BarL, W. M. Conway, 
Douglas Frbshfibld, C. E. Ma- 
thews, ftc. With X08 Illustrations. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
siuRK. Arthur Coventry, &c. With 

58 Illustrations. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, the 
Duke of Beaufort, K.G., the Earl 
of Suffolk and Berkshire, &c. With 

59 Illustrations. 

SEA FISHING. By John Bickbrdykr. 
With Contributions by Sir H. Gore* 
Booth. .Alfrkd C. Hakmsworth. 
and W. .Skm'.»r. With 11/7 Illustm- 

tlons. 

SHOO 11 NG. Hy Ix>rd WALSiNGHAMaml 
Sir Kam'H Payne-Gallwf.y. Uirt. 
LoKi) l.DVAr. Ia>ki) C. L. Kerk. 

atul A. J. STfART-WORTLEY, &c. 

Vol. 1. Ku'ld and Covert. With 105 

Illii<^ir.itK)ns. 

Vol II. M'.rand Marsh. With t^s 

IIiasiration>>. 

SKATING, t TRLING. TOBOGA- 
NING. ANix.nilKR I( K SI»ORI> 
By J. M. HK\Mi(.orK.C. G. Trhhi'IT. 
I . Ma.xwki.i. Wiimam. the Rrv. ImiN 
KhkK. iVi-. With J84 lllu.strations. 

SWIMMING. By AkniiiAi. I) Sinclair 
.ind William Mknkv. Wiihiiglilus. 

ILNNI^. I.A\VN IKNNIS. k.\t 
(jl'Kls. ANl» KIVKS. By J. M. .md 

( . G. IIkAIIK iilf. \\. rLKVI»KI.I - 

IVii'M-.KiK ihf H'.n .\. LvriKLrti-.. 
Mi> - L. I >«in. iVti.. With 7^ llIubtrAtion^ 

Y\< HIIN<1. 

Vul. I. ( niisinf;. ('onMnu'ti'tn. kai^n^ 
I<UIr^KltllnK (hil.ifcr. HySir Kim aku 
^*l■II IVAN, Kirt.. 1 i»Kl» Bk\s».iv. 
Krh.( K .skiii ."^MlIM.C 11 .»\i- 
Wiih I i.i lllii^ti.tdun^ 

V..1 II Y II hi < I'lJi*. Y.tihin^ in 
Atiirrii.i .iiul lh<M rll.,n■f^. Y.i« ht K.if 
mi;. \r Mv k. T. rKiuMFii. (he 
) \. 1 oF C>NM<iW. U.i.MG.. Ac. 
\V III 1(^5 Illustrations. 
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9&»6 by A. £. T. Watsw. 
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b« dw Rev, U. A. MACFHaMOH; 
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THEaROLtSa. NalundKiktorvbyUie „_^„ 

Rev. H. A Macpmrrwh : Sbnoiing, WILDfOWU BfUteHoH.JoiH&cnn 
by A. ). S^I'lrART-WOHTLSV; CotAuy. MutCTACU. M.P.. ftc [/■»»«■>. 
by Gi£Olu:i[ SAtMnuuNV. Wllh >j THE RED DB£R. By CaMU4> o 

Illuiiiiiions ud vuriouH Uiignuni. , L>uchikl, Lmui l^iiuiCTaM, tc 

I/. - - 



Blckardrke.— Days ov Mv Lira dh 
WATttts Frbsh ahd Salt ; and oihei 
Paptn. By John BiCNKRnvKi. Wiiii 

rhoto-Elched Kionllipieca And 8 Full- 
pagp lUuslralioni. Ciown tit>.. ts. 

CampbeIl-WaUwr.-T»« Co««ct 
Cakii: 01. Iiuw IS Play ai Whin; a 
WUJ« CMechism. By Maiw A. Camj"- 

DEAD SHm'iTHEn or. & 



, SHtfURian'i 



ni'd Finishing Leiwint on ihe An cpf 
Shooting a«m« of all kiiuh. By 
MaaksMAN. Crown Svo.. lu U. 
BlliB — Chsss STAKKt; Or, Shan and 
llrjglil Gani«t of Ctaeu, CoUccled and 
Anaiwed by J, H. EiXIs, M.A. Bvo., 

Falkenar. — U a ■ks.AhcikntandOki- 

BNTAL, AND HOW TO pLAY TllKM. 
By El>WARD KALKHNRR. Wllh Kmv- 
riHu Ph^iograptu & Diaerama. >*o,,aii. 
rord^TKB TkeoSv and PHACTtn oi> 
AHCHSBV, By HOKAOt Yosvi Niw 
Edition, Miorouehly Rcvimxl itnd Re- 
wriiien b). W, BufT, M. A. \Mih ■ Pie- 
faraliy C J, LoNGUAN, M.A, Bvo., 141, 
XVanolB.— A Book on Anci.iHat or. 
Treaiiie on the Art o( Fishing In every 
Branehi including full IllutlTiiled IJH 
of Salmon Flies. By KnAtlCIE Frahci«. 
Wllh Pontaii and Plans. Cr. 8.0., ts>. 
Qiboon.— Toboggan [NO on Crocikkd 
KuNS. By the Hon Handy GlIsoN. 
Wiih Coniribuiions by F. DC B. Strick- 
land snd 'Ladv-Tobocgahbh', Wllh 
40 IlIuBlraiioniL Crown Bvo.. 6f, 
Hftwker.— Thb Diadv or Colombl 
Petsr HawkkR: aiilhor of " Insiruc- 
liims [o Young Sporunica ". With on f 
IniroduclloD by Sir RALPH Payns- I 
Oallwhy, Bon. I voln 8vo., lar | 



W. LOMCIiAN. PlfLfl ._ 

Ha«kalyna.— 5«Atin aho Flan: 1 
iJotiipieic Rrnltuon e* ih« Sannv 
ChcMins at Guna uf Ctenoi wd AX. 
DTjOHSNsVn.UAfiKKl.THE. WHkb 

lUiulnitlontL Crown tra . 61. 
PayDe-Q&Uwoy. — Worb tn !« 
Raij-ii pAvm-OALLvnv. Dam 

LiTTEK* TO VUUMC SnOOm [Rn 

SeiiM). On iBcLliaittsMliJata/aGw 

Wiib^illkutranioM. Cr.»ni..ti.W 

LtrritRiTD VovMa SHMmM. (S«b*:i 

Scria). In ilii niiiT»ii lai.riiwiii 
■iun.i>nilKilb^«4auM, WAOHi 



tiliutntinni. Crown Svo., iw 6/ 
PoI».-Work«tiy W. Pec*. r,R.S 
Thr lltKiKT at nm MooMx Sod 

Tinc Ga»« or WNtn. Fcp. Im 



Law* Mta En^vrrrs o* Whih 
Crown Bvo.. s». M. 
HOMEWHtnL u tMf Guide ta C» 
reel Ploir. i6nxi. \t. 
Bonalda.-Tiii Flv-Fihrr's lbn'> 
wouMY. ByAtOUUjRoMMJM. Wnl 
B9 Coloiirvd ntus. tvo., i^jL 
Wbiiluiw.— Tmi Rumaho oy -n>i 

Wdoiu: RnrinKnl AnWei iM 
flkrJclM. D> Pbi 
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Yetarinary Medicine, fto. 

toeL— Works by John Henry Steel, i Fit8wygram.~HoRSES and STABUEt. 

ATkkatisi on the Diseases of the ' By Maj(>r-(;cneral Sir F. Fitzwygram, 

Dog. 88 lUustnitions. Svo.. \os. 6./. . Bart. With 56 pag«» of lUustrationiw 

A TilBATISB ON THE DISEASES OF I 8vO., 2J. 6*/. net. 

ox. With 119 lUustratioM. «stonehenge,-.-THE Dog in Health 

AND DiSKASB. By " SlX>NEHENQK ". 



With 84 Illu^ktrations 8vo., ys. 6d. 



A TtaATlSK ON THE DISEASES OF THE 

With 100 Illustrations. 8vo.. „ 

I Youatt.— Works by William Youatt. 

OUTUNES UF Equine Anatomy: a The Horse. With numerous Illus- 

Manual for the use of Veterinary; trations. 8vo., 71. 6(/. 

Students in the Dissecting Kooni. The Dix:. With numerous lUustra- 

Crown 8vo, 7/. td. ' tion";. 8vo. , 6j. 

Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCIIOl.OGY, ETC. 

kbbott.— THEELEMfcNTsoFl.oGic. B> Bain. Works by Alexander Bain. 
T. K. Abrott, aD. lamo., y. LL.D. 

IflstoUe.— Works by. M k s t A i. Sci k N CE . Crown 8 vo. , 6r. &/. 

TMB POLmcs: G. IVkkcr's Greek Text I Mnk.M. Sciknck. Crown 8vo.. 4/. 6tf. 
of Books I.. HI.. IV. (Vll.), wiih an 7'hf .'::•. u\'rl\ .;i tih^r,e can ht had in one 
Kn^li^h Tninslatioii by W. K. B«.»i.- ii'.utui^, pri^f \cis td. 

LAM>. M.A. ; and shuil Iniroilu.iuiy .*<».%. j.s \mi i iir. 1mki.i.K( I. 8vo.,isJ. 
El&says by A. Lasc, M.A. CroNMi i-». .. 1.. « 

Svo 7J i/ I'.MnlloN- .\M. illK Wll.l,. Bvo. , 1 5J. 

The Politics: Inm^lmiory Ks^ays. I-';';«' ■ I »' i.i . iixk ani, LsnicnvE. 



By Andkew Lan«: (frcuii Boll.uid .md 



r.iTi I.. .}. r.iit II.. (>i. !v/. 



Lang's ' Politics! Cr. 8vo . .-.. 6i/. P^^ ^' "■ ^! I'-^vy>. Ctowii 8uj.. ,^«. 

TiiE Ethics: (Jr^k Irxt Illii.inued 3 \\..:ks l-v Charlkn Bkat. 

with Kssay ami Noirs. Bv>m.-\lkx- ■,■ , 

anuerGkast. H.irt. avoU. h-.o..;?;.:^. ' 'J' Pim ' -"l''l^ •'! Nk^KsSITY. Of 

The >»njjMAMn\s lMin«s. N«-a1v 

Tran^-I.iird into Fni:!:-': lu K'.MMkT ' "■ ' = ' ^^^''^ •'» ^^t^^ I'» h.im.n; a 

Williams. ii.iAn Rwi . 71 ^/. '■' ■ '= ">^f'"> ><.'i .VhooN Cry*n 

As In rR<»P''fTi«'N !■» AK-i-i<iri K'^ *•" -" '"' 

Kthii N p.«jk-. I IV ."■ k X r Brnv. I ; • mi m> ok M.tKAi.nv. ;n 

vi.-tx in .in .Aiifwr-.S > ■ W-li.t-.Ti J ' . : -. ;... H,.„„ ,^.„\ .s»}.,.^l 

l:^uot:^ Analv'^-. .iji' N':- • \'.\ i-f \ \\^ \;,^ « ,, ^ -l , ., |*. ^y 

krs. i:. M.. 4K.P li ( • v.. .1. .' / I ■ . . I ■ . 

Bacon.— W<.Ik^ I > I K \N- . l;\-is Di&vuIkimi. iii» I.«»<in oh Dhim 

i"i>Mri.KTK WnVK- I i! 1 'v k I i; ^ | . •,;.■[ and \i'; ...l i'.v 

K.Ll IS, J. Si-HM-iN... ,11! i» 1). \\:!:-\Ml. P.wiumin. M \ •! viri 

Hk.\TH 7 %«)lv K- . / ; 1 ,. '. • «. . 

I.FFIFRs AN-; 1.1M ■.. ■..■•: ^j.^,^.jj ,,, u..,K.... v..l[;>: 

'1 I : •' i : ! i I . U 1. Ni 1 I ■ ■ N.c 



'X'l.M>!(Mi il W'lt k • }■ ■ . '-..•* I \MK^ 



Ink KhS.\>s: v>\V: \: .-.1 .r. I'v ^■' ' ' ' '' Ph:'.. !■'. i ■'. \'. ■ 



kli HAKli Wtl.\I>-.M I'ii t•\^ 



H^ ■ . !•■ IM. 1. 



^^ ^"jT Vl«: III M-.. .-lil'l r-, \\'.l», Ili-JX I- 

IhkKns'w- U t» ::■. ■: . t . I. N..t,-N. •.!■ I- -.rV. ■.-m.. v.'ndM.ni..r ."i- 

and I !».!•■* P-v K A \ ■..«..■ 1 1. I) I>. ->■ 

a si.U. I,.f o. ' 1.'." Ii-M.i:id l^«i'^.^N ns iiw Pkisiuiks i-f 
lnd«-« only «^ ll« .! !--■•• liht I. .1:. I P<'::ii< \l I'Hl.iiiA Ih 'N W.tl. 

Noli-S. ,1. (»Ii' \' •..;!.' I.J «v... P:.!ii- l.v IfLRNAkP B»>«\Sv*-»I 
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Htotonr, PoUtl«a, PoUty. PoUtlatl 

Do Touqiiavlllo. — iwxficiiACT m . 0*rdla«r.— WaAi te 

AuLiitA njr Ai.Kxn m. Tbci/UB- 1 wN Oaboikb^ pi 

DloklnHon.— TVE Pcmociatiiatiuw 

or P,\«UAKi!"rr, By O, Ijjwii 
UlociM^H. M.A,. F«Kr>w of Kinfl'i 
Collci*. Ciiinbridgc Hra 

UUHMICU CWALU, rni(aM>r in Um 
LTntvmrinp M GSillncni, S v«b. 9ro., 
Volt. 1. mkI II.. IV' VuU I1L uri IV., 
•u. Vol. V.,i8,. Vol.Vl..i6)L Vol. 
VIL,«u, Voivm..*.. 



VKDKK Pitt. Bji W. J. Fini-A-nric*. 
K.S.A., Author of ' CtinapiMidMil " "' 
Dsnlnl (I'Ccmodr. Sm.. 71. fitf. 
Vrondtt,— Wurlufay JamuA. Frociik. 
Tint nnmmv o» Enouabiu, fmui the HestB.— Tui t 

L««P;U)SliBclBrm«Bdla 

ly W. Ej.VAaf HLUn. I 



Vol II. >yv>«»lBI 

tiiaa. CnMS tolL mL ' 
V<iL IIL i«bM«5. %Ill 



OnnnUai^-A JuvuiAL a 
(w Kdio Onnos IV, r* 

IV, AKO Ql 

Cbailu CI- __ 



FU1 or Wolw* tn Ibc tlelFal al Uk t-UI 
S|)nnl!ii Armad*. u »oli. Cr. »im. By W 



Bvrbart.— Till t 

s. 



Till. UivoBc* or Catiiuink o» AU- 

(ION: ihcHtoijiMtaltltiyihft Imperial I jgf,^ |w 

AnilAuwtan rc^dcoi ni tbr Ccun c/ Uuh. fc 

Hfi.ryVni. Crown a-C, fit ""'^ 

TlIK .SfANLin SrOKt OC Tilt AttMAtlA. HJJtOTio 

•ad whei IbM^ '?**^V 

jj_ nrf I Lfovn BvL^, ^. — .. .^.^ 

Biimiu Bt •)» IWt. W- 
Qututu 

Till tO<&I<«n IH iRKUMi IH TH« DD.J 

&liMIl»Nt»lCB»Ti™t. CTWiVl rotTV 

Cdkaif «ii/6a. ] nb. a. am, lb. ^!Sfb. 

*"■ . 101. « •>r^^ Tl •• ^w 

BMI1.1UI ScAaiui IH THE SurrttiiTii , Kx«t«»- Ij & A. FU>b4 

Orfcnl. ilw-M *:™n t,^, 6- Oiwa B, R«. C * r 

Siiowsmtiiti iw liMtAT JMJr»ns, Ww<iiw» O, b*. 1 



OftnUiwn-Wotb bi SAML-n. Ha* 

M>H 0«aiMMa, OC.U. I^D 
Kutoar ~ 



I. aa 
Ntw VMa. D* TmcoMa I 



HWTMt OT *«• U.»AT t I.H. *A1. ' ^ ^^^ "-" ^ 
Vi|l. 1^ iftio^i*}! WM, MUiiH it« i. n* Tot. tf T. Hoi 
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PoUtloi, PoUt;, 



W[^L1AW Eon 



BurroKT or Eholano in thk Eioi 

TSKHTK CKKTURT. 

Ca**mtl editian. EhoI^NO. 7 
Cr. Bvu,. &». «v' ■ 





lAMKS THE Second, 
XdHicH. Bvoli. Ct.8vo.,5J. 
jAU. avail. Cr.B'ft.iu. 
RdUigit. 4 rob. Cr. Svo. , i&. 
BJUim. BvoIl P(iitavo.,4b. 
MdUi*i. 5V0I1. tvo., ^4. 



Bdititm. CiowaSvo,, ai.U. 
«rf BdUien. Crown tvo., 
■>. UL.oru. U,. Filirdrei. 
S4*rf ritmrj FdilCm. Trown »vn. 



D HVTORICAL KMAV 

StmJnfi Bdititm. i >oL Cr. Bvo 

- ■■ . btoU. Cr, 8vo 



■«mob«, Ac— cMHtHmf. 

.oftul&7.— Worlu br LosD Uac- 

UliiCKLLAKBOUi WErTIHCW *XD 




L PmiBvo 
taWary BdUiait. 3 vol*. 8vu., 

" % vhicb nU7 be had «pir 

li wwed. II. e uh cIoul 

Lord Clivc. 

Tbc tjirl of L'hit. 

bam (Too IfHaj'i). 

Ranlu uid Glad- 

Milun and Uaehia- 

Lord itvroii,aiMlTlM 
Comic DnmattMi 
of (he RMUcMioo. 



Pefular BdMtn. Cr. Svo.. sf. U 
Ch^i'kW FiiHen. IneluiUn( Indtu 
IVnal Code, Lafi of Andaot Rmm, 
and MlKdlaneoui INxBtt. 4 ivIil 
Pott 8vD.,ati. 

UlSCBLLAHtOUS WKmHOt. 

p€Ml^,B4il. i*oL Ci.8»>i.,4fcM 
LiSrary BdUiait. ■ idIi. S*&, tu. 
SKLtcnoHi noM -m* Watrmei or 
LoiD Uacavuat. Edited, wilh 
Oraaihxw] Nolei. bjr llw Riflit Hon. 
^0.0. TrerdjFmii, hrL Oon 

Kfty.—Tiw CoMSTiTVTKKUi. Hwieai 

Of BNci-Ain> itnca iha flin iwliiii d 
GcoTEC III. 1760-1!^ BrSirTlKMlAl 
Ehskinb May, K.C.a (Lord Flu»- 
borough). 3 vols. Crown Boo., t8r. 
H«rtTKle.~Woriu tqr ihc Verr R«v. 
I JlASLCs Mekivai^. lale Omd of Ely. 

HlsTOUY or THK RoMAHt UNDU THR 
Vaiimtl Editim. Bvoli. a'.a«aL,4li. 

The Fall or ths Roman Rbpukjc: 
a .'<hun HiMotjp of ibe Lul Gntnn 
□1 ihc ComtDoninBllh. i^no. , 71. 6C 

Hostagus.— Th( Eumam or Bito- 



Blohmfto.— AprsNiEU. : Pun Dcmo- 
eracy and Pauorul Liiia In iBBer- 
Rliodcn. A Swia Smdr. ^ iRmm- 
B. KicHUAN, Cofuul-OcBBal of the 
United .SUIet U> Swiuerlaad. Will 
Map*. Crowa Bvo., 51. 

BMbohm. — Wortci by FRZDnicx 

Sir.uoiiH. 

Thx Ehclim Villaor Comnumitt 
Examined In lu ReluiDU 10 Ibe 
Miaorial ami Trilwl SpMm, Ac 
WilhijMapaaiid Hmm. S*Dl, Ittf. 

Ti[u TRiSALSmUf IN Walu: bdi« 
Part of aa laqniir law ths SmKtan 
and MetbodlofTliWaocfalr. Wlh 
3 Uapa. Vra., vn. 




piird,— MCMOitrrtu or St, 
' Iiuikt's Palack. By ihe ttn. 
' EocA* smrrARO, M^, Sut>-t)eiui o( 
~ iDaprfii Rtijml. Willi 41 fall-paeD 
ei (• ptiotixntacnolt •ad 3a IDuitn- 
iinltieTexi. •Vok «>o, j6r. Em. 
;b,— CAnTUACRAmi'niKCiMintA- 
FQnitiANi. Ry R, tKMWOBTii Aiitii, 
rW.A.. Aolittni MasuT in ilwnn' 
^ ~ ■ - Willi Mafu, PtaM, 4c. L>. 



„jpheiX8.— AHj... 

■tXBvui.UTiOil.Uyll. 

^ BAlltnl Cellan. Cxfotd. ] iratt. Bra. 
- Vol. landTl.. t«i. mdi. 

jBbbB.— UlSTOMK (ICTtUt UOIVEHUTY | 

t o* Uuu.tM. Iroin i» FoiiBttxilon m tb* i 
L .Ei»l oC Ihn EiKhtnath Cenlury. By J, 
mm. Stubbs. Bva, III, Srf. ] 

Vntherland^-THc KirmiiT c^l 
^^AUfTRALrA ANQ Nrw Ziauikd. Fnun | 
tAo6ioi8ai> B7Ai.KX*Nn«iSl;TMtK- 1 

P UIKB. M.A., WHI CJfflHr.E SUTIIf.H- 

LAND. M.A, CrowQ <vo,. ai. 61/. 



Wolpols.— Work* far S 



HmuRT o* Ehiii.Awn Nm mO 
iSi;Tiii>t8. «i«li.0.e>iM>« 

THc I-Aim II* HrMUt (ttas: bri« 
Actiousi of Uw H^MT '«< ■'*' 
lioiM o( iba Uie t>( Un Cr. *•■ 

Wood-Jbrtin.— PAtuN iMKJon. 
AiOiaxiueiMxi Sk«idi. A MmAi ' 
Iruli l*iTvOiii«Un AnluiiM B 
O. Wooo-MAK-nn. UltlL 
HlmlnlKMU. 8v«. ly. 

I Wylie.— Mi»TO«Y(w 5NfitJ«ic 



VoL IK 



Biography. Personal Mamofrt, Ac 

jatrongr-TiiRl.witAH[ii,BTTiLRs SranmnB.— r.m asd Lcmu V 

0* Edmund J. AuuiTKuNa. Ediictl EiAMik^; nSoiaof tAiiiiHi)>*Mii 
*--" ~ - "" ^' -" wOifont ByfAJiMA»Twor(ft«« 



' ty a. F. AiUJ-'THOdHJ. Ftp. Svt,.. 71.M. 

"- ~O0.— l.RTnnit AND I.IFB Of 
.NLIS BaCOH, INCLUUIKO AU. Ill* 
A^lONAt. VVUNKt. EdllClt by J. 
. 7 volt. ins,. £i^i. 

BaKshot. — DiooKAi^iiCAi. SruoiBa. 

By WAt.TKMBAnsui/T. t>.8vO.,3I,' 
Blaokwall. — Pione.iirWokk in Op 

JNG THS MlU>lt;AI. rMOTKUKW 

Women : AuiobloKraphieel SkeKhei, 
By Dr. EMZAnKTii I)i.ACKwni.u C( 
Bva. di. 
Boyd.— Worki hvA, K. H. Uovn. ao, 
1,1, D. 
TwBNTV.riv 



C»rlylB.— TiiOMAS(:AHt.n.B: n Hitlcry 

of fail Lifr, By J. Ahthokt FtouuB. 
fTOJ-iSjS- 3 vols, OvufnevD,. 



Fozr-Tlis Ejult 1 loTun Of Ok 
Jamks FdX- % Uw <(4bi Hm »0 
O. I'AKvn.TAN. Ban. 

Ctttiitet eaUtMi. CrmaSB.fe 

Hamilton.— U(k or »ii WttutfJ 
IUmiltuk. UyR. l>.GiAtik i«* 

Bkv«took.— MKtuilM iif sn llM»i 
KAVF.inot. K.C.Bl B)rJii«^C'i 
MAcUWAN, Own. >»a. ji. W 

IiUthBr.— Lit« or Lu™» 

from AiKheniie Iwurm .. 

fnmi Ihe Gsmun. Ciiwb 110 . }>. * 

MnoaalAT'— T)ni Lir« Atto Isrnxt 
tit iM»o Macauut. D¥ *■ f"^ 
Han. Sli G. O. Trcvii-ta*. fkn 

Pt*mtir£dil. ttv\. C'.t^n. < 
SUtdmfi M^tfitm. tnLCi.»r 
CiMtMf/UWMa. a*a)*. fort*"- 



i\ 




(K9 *• Ca*S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS. 



Mpkyt Pinonal M«iiiolNb 

Mbmoim or tHB Bakon 

Tmaiftted from the 

tTHUi John Butlkr, 



S QZffOtD RbPOKII ERS 

EKAmut AND Thomas 
fy of tlidr Feilow. Work. 
8va, x^r. 



— OvniNis or trx 
mpsAKB. Bv J. O. 
ilLLim. With nume- 
M and Fae-dmiles. a 
».• jf I If. 

I TkUB Lira. Bjr Jas. 
th 500 Ultntimtions t^ 
Impi Svo., aii. 



iTt IN EOCLBSIASTICAL 

If Sir James Stephen. 
6<^ 



Tnrgot— The Life and Wimiiat or 
TuEGOT, ComptroHer-Generalofnaiiee, 
>774-i7A Edited for English Readcn 
bTW.WALKSsSTBPRBNS. 8iro..isr.(Ml 

Vemaj.— IfBMoiKs or the VkENsr 
Family. Compiled from the Letteis End 
IlhtttrEted bjr the Portiaits tt Clirdoii 
Home. Bucks. ' 

Vob. I. and II. Dueimq tiix Citil 
Was. BjrFkAMGBSVBEMET. With 
38 Portraits. Rosral 8va. ^u. 

Vol IIL DimiNO 



WEALTH. 1650- X66a BgrlCAEGABBT 

M.VjauiKr. WithioPoftndts.ftiL 
8va,aii. 

Wallbrd.— TwBLTB BNOLm AimoK. 

ESSES. BjrL.B.WALPORD.Or.tV(Mf.6tf. 

WeUingtoii*— Lite or the Duke or 
Wellington. Bjr the Rev. O. R. 
Glsig. M.A. Crown 8va» 51. ^i. 



ftTel and AdTentare, the Colonies, ftc. 

s fay Sir Edwin Arnold, 



NDS. With 71 Illustrm- 
x>., 71. 6<^ Cheap Edi- 



/ORDS. 
I., x8if. 



With 45 IHus* 



S IT IS, or Facts and 
±«8 and Incidents of 
Au5trali.in T^ifc. with 
Zealand. ByACLF.R(;Y- 
years resident in the 
00th Wales. Cr. 8vo.. 51. 

by Sir Samuel Whitr 

IN Ceylon. With 6 
Crown Svo. , y. 6J. 

D THE Hound in C'ky- 
rations. Cr. Svo. . 51. 6d. 

J J. Thkoi>ork Bknt 

CiTIKS OF MaSHONA- 

a Record of Rxcavatum 
on in 1891. With Map. 
I 104 Illustrations in the 
1 Siro., y. dd. 



Bent.— Works by J. Theodore Bknt. 

—continued. 

The Sacred City ofthr Ethiopians: 
beinf^ a Record of Travel and Re- 
search in Abyssinia in 1893. With 8 
Plates and 65 Illustrations in the 
TexL 8vo.. iftr. 

Braasey.— Voyages and Trav. ls or 
Lord Brassey. K.C.B., D.C.L., 186a- 
1894. Arranged and Edited fay Gspttdn 
S. Eakdley-Wilmot. 9 vols. Cr. 
8vo., loj. [Searfy rtcdv. 

Brasaey.— Works by the late LADY 
Brassey. 

A Voyage in the 'Sunbeam'; Our 
Home on thk Oc.ean for Eleven 

MONTII?i, 

Lih^ry RdiHom, With 8 Maps and 
Charts, and 1 18 lUustratioiis. 8«o. , 
air. 

CabinH EdiH^m, With Map and 66 
Ilhistratioos. Crown tvo.. j$, 6d. 

Sifver Library EditUm. Whh 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8«Ou. y, 6d, 

Popular Eduim, WHh 60 IQinini- 
tioos. 4to.. 6tf. lewad, u. doih. 

SchMt Editiam, WUisfIHimIis 
Fcp., ai.clctb, or 31 .wflla pMd 




LONGMANS ^ CO.'S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORi 



TraTel and AdTenture, the Colonies, kc—cimtimit 



Brassey.— Works br the late Ladt I 
BVLASSKY—anUinmed. 

SUNSHINB AND STORM IN THB EAST. 

Library Edition. With 2 Maps and 
141 Illustrations. 8vo., 21s. 

Cabinet Editum, With a Maps and 
1 14 Illustrations. Crown8vo.,7J.6<^. 

Popular Edition. With 103 Illustra- 
tions. 4to. , 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
THE * Roaring Forties*. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and aao 
Illustrations. Crovm 8vo., 71. 6d. 

Popular Editum. With 183 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d, sewed, is. cloth. 

Three Voyages in the ' Sunbeam '. 
Popular Edition. 346 Illustrations. 
4to., aj. td. 

Thk Last Voyage to India and 
Australia in the 'Sunbeam*. 
With Charts and Maps, and 40 Illus- 
trations in Monotone, and nearly aoo 
Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., au. 

Brassey. — Voyages and Travels of 
Lord Buassky, K.C.B., D.C.L., i86a- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain 

S. EARDIjr.Y-WlLMOT. 2 vols. CfOWn 
8vo., loj. 

Froude.— Works by James A. Frdude. 
Or IAN A : or England and her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. CroviTi 8vo., 
i>«. biiards, 2J. (}d. cloth. 

liiK English in the West Indies: 
iir tlic Bow of Ulysses. With 9 lllus- 
iralions. Cr. 8vo., 2J. bds., 2J. 6d, cl. 

Howitt.— Visits to Remarkable 
I'l.ACEs. Old Halls. Battle-Fields. 
ScL-nes illustraiive of Striking Passages 
in ICngJish History and Poetry. By 
\yiLLiAM Howitt. With 80 lllusira- 
fions. (.Town 8vo. , 3^. bJ. 

Knifarlit.— Works by E. K Kni(;ht. 

iiiK Cruise op thk 'Alertk': the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d, 



Knight.— Works by E F. K 
contintiedm 

Where Three Empires Mee 
rative of Recent Travel in 
Western Tibet, Baldstan, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining C 
With a Map and 54 iDa 
Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Iiees and Clutterbuok.— B 
A Ramble in British Colum 
J. A. Lees and W. J. Cluti 
vVith Map and 75 lUustratioiis. 
y.6t/. 

Murdoch.— From Edinbitrg; 
Antarctic: An Artist's N 
Sketches during the Dundee 
Expedition of 1 892^3. By W. 
Murdoch. With 3 Maps and : 
Illustrations. Bvc, zftr. 

Ifansen.— Works by Dr. : 
Nansbn. 

The First Crossing of Gre 
With numerous Illustratioi 
Map. Crown 8vo., y. 6d, 

Eskimo Life. Translated by' 
Archer. With 31 Illustrati( 
i6j. 

Peary.— My Arctic Journai 
among Ice-Fields and Eski 
Josephine Diebitsch-Pea 
19 Plates, 3 Sketch Map: 
Illustrations in the Text 8 

Smith. — Climbing in the 
Isles. By \V. P. Hasket; 
With Illustrations by Eu.is C 

Part I. England. i6ma. ; 

Part II. Wales and 1 
i6mo., 3^. 6d. 

Part III. {SCOTLAND, [fipn 

Stephen. — The PLAYr;R0i 

Europe. By Leslie STEPiiFN, 

I President of the Alpine Clul 

I Edition, with Additions and 4 

tions. Crown 8vo. . 6s. nrt. 

I THREE IN NORWAY. By 

! Them. W^ith a Map and 59 

tions. Cr. 8va . v. boai-ds. 2s. 1 



fiOMANS ^ ChiS STANDARD AND GENERAL IVORJtS. 



Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo.. lof. 6d., each vohime. 
J the DuKB OF Beaufort, K.G.. assisted by Alfrsd E. T. Watson. 



RY. By C. J. Longman and 
[. Walrond, Ac. 195 Illusts. 

nCS AND FXDOTBALL. By 
kout Shsarman. 51 Illusts. 

ME SHOOTING. By C. Phil- 
AToLLBY, F. C. Selous, ftc. 

Africa and America. With 
lui. 

. Europe. Asia, and the Arctic 
With 73 lUus. 



RDS. By Major W. Broadpoot, 

[/« /ke Press. 

rO. ByW.B. WooDGAiK. With 
(trations. 

ING AND FALCONRY. By 
iNG Cox and the Hon. (Ikrald 
LI-ES. With 76 IlhistriUions. 

•rr. By A. G. Steel, the Hon . R. 
rTEi.TON, Andrew Lang, W. G. 
:. &c. With 64 Illustrations. 

:G. Bv the Karl of AUx-marlc 
Lacy IIii.liek. With 59 Ilhis, 

VG. By Mrs. Lilly Gkovk, 
.S. [f ft /Mf Press. 

IG. By thr Dl'ke of Beaufort. 
>5 lUiLstralions. 

sG. BOX INC, AND WRF>;r- 

. By WaI IKK H. I'cLL.K K. K. 
Rovk. WaLIKK AH.M^IK(^NG. 

4a llhi>>tr.»ti«)ns. 

G. Bv I I. « M(H.MoN!.h I ^ V I'KN- 

ttiH M\k(.ris OF Lxi-rKK. G. 

T«»!'IIKK I>.\Mh>. &c. 

, S.ilmi'ii. I rniit. .in«l Cir;\yhng. 
h 15,8 HI :tr.ttu'MN 
\. I'il%r .ui(| Mihrr I'o.ifM* Fish, 
h 133 llliistr.il:<»ns. 

Bv H<»kA( K (i. Hrii'niNSoN, 
L Hon .\ I. h\l Ft»rK. M.I*., 
'. (i. siMisi.s. But. Andrew 

. 6i'-. W ill ■'.<4 Ill;i^lr.tt.oT»s. 

lN(i. B\ ihr Dl'KROF Hi MFOkT, 

MOWHKAY MOHklS. 0\r KAKI. OF 

ILK ASP BeRKSHIFI anM .\l ^kKI> 

Watson. Ac 53 1 iistr.in«<ns. 



MOUNTAINEERING. By C T. Dent, 
Sir F. Pollock, Bart, W. M. CoNWiMr. 
Douglas Freshfield. C. E. Ma- 
thews, ftc. With 108 Illustrations. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, Arthur Coventry, &c. With 

58 Illustrations. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, the 
Duke op Beaufort, K.G., the Earl 
ofSuFPOLK AND Berkshire, ftc With 

59 Illustrations. 

SEA FISHING. By John Bickerdyke. 
With Contributions by Sir H. GORE- 
Booth. Alfred C. Harmsworth, 
and W. Senior. With 197 Illustra- 
tions. 

SHOOTING. By I>ord Walsingham and 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. 
Lord Lovat, Lord C. L. Kerr, 
and A. J. Stuart-Wortley, Ac. 

Vol. 1. Field and Covert. With 105 

Illustrations. 

Vol. II. M(>or and Marsh. With 65 
Illustrations. 

SKATING. CURLING. TOBOGA- 
NING, AND OTHER ICE SPOR'IX 
By J. M. Heathcote. C. G. Tebbittt. 
T. Maxwell Wiihaii. the Rev. John 
Kerr. &c. With 384 Illustrations. 

S W I M M I N( J. Bv Archibald SiNt i.air 
and William Henry. With 119 Illus. 

TENNIS. LAWN TENNIS, RAC- 
gUFITS, AND FIVE.S. By J. M. and 

C. G. HEATHCtTTE. E. O. PLEYDKLL- 
BOUVERIE. the Hon. A. Lyttelto.n. 
Miss L. Don, Ac. With 79 Illustrations. 

YACHTING. 
Vol. I. Cruising. Construction. Racing. 
Rules, Fitting-Out, &c. BySir Edward 
SHjllivan, Bart.. Ijord Bra.<isp.y, 

K.C.R.C. K. SRTH-xSMITH.C.B..ftc. 

With 114 Illustrations. 

Vol. 11. Y.icht Clubs. Yachting in 
Amcnca and the Colonies . Yacht Rac- 
ing. Ac HV R. T. PRITrHETT. tht 

Kakl of OnsijOW, U.CM.G., ftc 
I With 195 IIlustrmtioQi. 



(BpoFt and PaBttma — tvittimittj. 
Fur and Fbathbr Skriks. 
IMilnl bj A. E. T W*r»oK 
' down %m.. s>. mtSt VkIimh. 

& PARTRIDGE. N.iuiri tlitlocj. THE PHEASAIVT. MUB>d Mk«ar>T 
a the Rev. H. A. MACrHUKiM; Uiikn.H. A. MoCMMUQB ;9irta( 
(Mi>nx. by A. J SiiTAKT-WoitTi^v -.\ lif A- |. STV*rr-Wom.n, Cawn 

Qoo'tay. by GSOMOK SADTTSaUB*. | bfALUIANOIS litiixvbBUai. WAS 



TIIEGROUSB. Nuund Hiuoir tir llw 
Rov. H, A. MACnnumOM; SfiiwdnB. 
by A ]. SruART-WoKTLiv : Cookur. 
l« Geoncic Saintsduiiv. Wi»h ■) 
IlliUTniilcini jihI tajioiu Uiagnuni. 



wu-tirowi. 

klOhTuM. ; . ._ 
THE KIW I>E£K. 



ALU t Aim IM. •( 



Bickardyke.— Dav« iw M* l.ttt, o« i 
WATKkt Fiasti AND Salt , and oiher 
Pnpen. Btr toiix BlCKUtprHK. Wilh 
PholO-Etclira Kianliipieca toi B FnO- 
ixgi- lUiulrsluim. Crown Bvo. . 61. I 

O&mpbuU-WftUcBT.— Thk Coaiiict 1 
Caku: or, How to PUt At Whbui •! 
WUiI CutechiMn, B]r Majoi A. CAMr- 1 
BeiJ.-WALRBIt. Fcp. Ivo., u &/. I 

DEAD SHOT (TtIK): at. Sponnnan'i I 
CiininlM* Oiiid*. BinnK « Trn<w> an 
111* Oh! of Uw Oiin, wiiri RuttimmMry 
■lid Finlihlnit Leuuiu On iIip Art <t 
SbDOUne Oaidc of All kiodi. B)i 
MA*KtMAtl. Crown Ivo.. IW (nL 

Bllis.— C'Hut SrA«KS; «r, iUion uid 

Ikight GAmet of L'heu, LoUeCIul and 
AnAiufnl by J H, Eulis. M.A. Sto, 

raIk«n«r.'UAMiu,AKCiitKTAi(nOiu. 

mTAl.. AND How TO PTAV TmUL 

Bjr SiiWAKD Fai-KHNUi. Wtili nume- 

rauaPhiMognpbiA Dlajtmiu. 1*0., ati 

Ford.— Tx* "iSiicoM AND PiAcnno* 

AKCIIKRT, Br HoNACI Vrnn Kn 
Kililicin, Ihonjutltlv Rmwd aiiiI ft^ 
wriiicnt, W. DvTT. M.A. W.ikAl^^ 
btFLyC ;. UmcHAH, M.A. Svo^Lfi. 

PrvtcrlS.— A Book on AHctutiai or, 1 
Trcatiir on \\tr An of F»hlii( M way I 
Branch; IndacllnE lull lUiunraMl Ijil 
of Salmon ¥\.t^ Or KaANCH Fkairm. 
WUb Pwinli AB] PIUo Cr.tio.iji. 

Olbaon — ^ToaoooAKiiiti uw CnooKip' 
Ki/Ht Hyth. Hok KAaav 0>*mm I 
Wnh Cuniritioitow br F. !)• B !ir«ic:K- ' 
LAHtl Alld ' LADV-TaauMAMUi '. Wvft ' 
«o IlliHirAUain. Omra t>«., &i 

I{»wk«r.— T>is DiA«» 0* CoLoMii. \ 
fnta Hawkm. aoilm ul "InttriK- 1 



Lmat. Wi^asnia 0. 1^. bU 
LpBgmftn.— Ciww Omurf k 

Fiio-W. UmsMAM. K<:p.M«^«.« 

Haalial]rn«i^~«BA«M Am Fiah. • 

i.oa<|iliti Krwluim nf ifci IpiBi ' 



Bt Jcmih NiVtL Mai ^._ 

lllusmwom. Chiwn**B. - 
Pk]rn«-a*nw«T. - Work* ^ b 

RAIPII 1'ATIIC-LiAU.imT. OKI 

LxTTiKi TO YuinMi .•bKurmM in* 
Setla) OnOKinDwraDilL'artfAO* 
W>l&4t lIlHMtVKnA Cilm.t'A' 

LcTTYMToYuvwiSnoonaiL (fcai^ 
SerMsl On It* PmbKt>n. rwMii 
taai.iia4K>tliagirinaaM. V ~~ 









PaUl.-Warbl9 W. Pqu. f.ILt 
Ti(a Tii^wv ■» tin Uenma^ tou> 
line GAai o« WnwT. Ft^ *« 

TitaEfouiMMiurWiiiCT Ci.ftn.fc 

Prootor.— Worki to K. A fMcn* 

How til I'Ltr WMUT wrrw n* 

I.A*n AMI Eniii'rrT* oi WMi 

Cinn) Bni. , u. W 

K'lv* WHtn. •■ tjitf ilia«awCW 

mn llAf . lORu.t.. 

Bonalda. -TNI Fi.T-rtuua<> ton- 

ttaUMi. Rf Ai-ra»nlta«AiJ». WW 

WbUlMW.- ra« Ddmamcs o» w 
K-ivinad 

W llooakk i iraSCA FWRnNAC: 0» 
pounc Ik* CluW Haitedi of H*it ■« 

Lioe ruhi^ « «k* hnkk «■« •»« 



a«(«A ■*«.. fu. I 




LONGMANS 6- CO.'S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS, 



Yeterinary Medicine, fto. 



8teeL— Works by John Henry Steel, 

A Treatise on the Diseases op the 

Dog. 88 Illustrations. 8vo., los. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Diseases op 
THE Ox. With 119 Illustrations. 
8vo., 151. 

A Treatise on the Diseases op the 
Sheep. With 100 Illustrations. 8vo.. 
xai. 

Outlines op Equine Anatomy: a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary 
^udents in the Dissecting Room. 
Crown 8vo, -js. 6d. 



Fitz wygram.-HoRSES and Stablb& 
By Major-General Sir F. FiTZWYGRAM, 
Bart. With 56 pages of Illustrationab 
8vo., 3J. 6d. net. 



(« 



Stonehenge.'*~THE EKx; in Health 
AND Diskase. By " Stonehengb ". 
With 84 Illustrations 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Youatt.— Works by William Youatt. 

The Horse. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

The Dog. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 8vo.,6j. 



Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 

by Alexander Bain, 



Abbott. — The Elements of Logic. By 
T. K. Abbott, B.D. lamo., y, 

Aristotle.— Works by. 
The Politics : G. Bekker's Greek Text 
of Books I., III.. IV. (VII.), with an 
English Transktion by W. E. Bol- 
LAND, M.A. ; and short Introductory 
Essays by A. Lang, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

The Politics: Introductory Elssays. 
By Andrew Lang (from BoUand and 
Lang's 'Politics'). Cr. Svo. , 2s. 6d. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Elssay and Notes. By Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo.,32j. 

The Nicomachp:an Ethics : Newly 
Translated into English. By Robert 
Williams. Crown Svo. , 7s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Aristotle's 
Ethics. Books I. -IV. (BookX. c. 
vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With a con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the 
Rev. E. M(.K)RE,D.D. Cr. 8vo.,ioj.6^. 

3acon. — Works by Francis Bacon. 
Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 

Ellis, J. Spkuding, and D. D. 

Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., £2 ^V- ^^■ 
Letters and Lifk. inchuling all his 

occasional Works. Ediieti by James 

Spkdding. 7 vols. 8\o., j^4 4s. 
The Essays: with Annotations. By 

Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo. 

JOS. 6(f. 
The Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 

and Index. By E. A. Abbott. D.D. 

2 vols. Fcp. 8vo. , 6s. The Text and 

Index only, without Introduction and 

NotK, in One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 

2S. 6d. 



Bain.— Works 
LUD. 

Mental Science. Crown Svo. , 6j. 6d. 

Moral Science. Crown Svo., 41. 6d, 
The two works as above can be had in one 
volume, price 10s. 6d. 

Senses and the Intellect. Svo. , 151. 

Emotions and THE Will. Svo., 151. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
PartI.,4J. Part II., 6j. 6rf. 

Practical Essays. Crown 8vo., y. 

Bray.— Works by Charles Brat. 

The Philosophy of Necessity : or 
Law in Mind as in Matter. Cr. 8vo. , 55. 

The Education of the Feelings: a 
Moral System for Schools. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Bray.—ELEMENTS of Morality, in 
Easy lessons for Home and School 
Teacliing. By Mrs. Charles Bray. 
Cr. Svo. . I J. Cd. 

Davidson.— The Logic of Defini- 
tion, Explained and Applied. By 
William L. Davidson, M.A. Crown 
8vo. , 6j. 

Green.— The Works of Thomas Hill 
Gkeen. Edited by R. L. Nettlkship. 

Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 

8vo., i6j. each. 
Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to 

the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 

2 1 J. 

Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation. With 
Preface by Bernard Bosanquet. 

8vo. , 5J. 
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Hodgson.— Works by Shadworth H. 
Hodgson. 

Time and Space: a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., i6f. 

The Theory of Practice : an Ethical 
Inquiry, a vob. 8vo., 241. 

The Philosophy of Reflection, a 
vols. 8vo., 2I«. 

Hume.— The Philosophical Works 
of David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. Bvo., 
561. Or separately, Essays. 2 stAs, 
a8j. Trtatise of Human Nature, a 
vols. 28/. 

Justinian.— The Institutes of Jus- 
tinian: Latin Text, chielly that of 
Huschke. with English Introduction, ■ 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. Sva i8j. 

Kant.— Works by Immanuel Kant. 

(IMTiyUK OF I*KACTICAL KkASON, ANO 

Other Works on the Theory of " 
Kthics. Transl.ititi byT. K. ABBOTT. 
H. I>. With Memoir. 8vo., i2J. 6J. . 



Ijewes.— The History OF Phuxisc 
from Thales to Comte. By Gb 
Henry Lbwbs. a vols. Iva, .11 

Max Mttllar.— Works by F. Max! 

LBR. 

The SatNCB or Tkovght. I«o. 
Three Introductory Lectvu 

THE SCIRNCS or ThOCGHT. 
2i. td. 

Mill.— Analysis ow the PHisni 
OF THE Human Mind. Bt ] 
MiLU a vols. 8vo., aSr. 

MilL— Works by John Stuait M. 

A System op Logic Cr. Sra x 

On Liberty. Cr. 8vo.. u. 4^. 

On Represent ATI vs Go\TkNk 
Cro^ n 8vo. , ax. 

Utilitarianism. 8^-o . 21. <i 

Examination of ."^ik W:i 
Hamilton's Philosophy 8\«. 

Nati.'RE, the Utility of Kcli 
AND Theism. Three £ssav«. 8« 



In TKODLTTION TO I.<XiI(:, and HIS ,» -- -, 

KSSAY ON THK MlSTAKKS SUBTILTY •^"^•"^^-'T,*"'?? ^'^^ Mi.TU-.> 

» .K Tim Four Ki«;lrks. Translainl = M<»ni!»m. Bv the Ute UF.uSL;t 
by I. K. Abbutt. ami with Notes by i komanks, M.A.. LL.U.. ^.K..^ 
S. r. ("(H-KKinr.K. 8vo..6y. Bvo.. 4J. W. 

StOOk.— DEDUmVK IXIGK. 1' 

George Stock. Fcp. 8iu . v ' 



Killick.- 11 vNi)iu)<)K to Mill's Syr- 
IKM uK I.odic. My Krv. .A. H. KlL- 
M( K. M.A. ("rown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Ijadcl. Works by (iKCiRr.p. Tl'rmbull 

I,AI>1». 

Ki.KMiNTS OK Physiological Psy- 

CII(iI.(KiY. 8vo.. 21J. 

OiiiiNr-. (■) I'j|V'.n»i.«H;irAL PsY- 
tii<>i.<N,Y. \ i.\tH.i)k of Menul I 
StMi-rur tdf .\' .111- Ml.'-'* iiiui 1 oUeRrs. [ 
8vo. , ijf. 

I'SYCIK.' ..(.V. I )|... ..ri'IiVh AND KX- 

i'i,\N.\H)KY : .1 I rr.ttisf ofthc l*heno- 
iiMTi.i. I..IWS, .intl I Vvrlopnieni of 
Mtiinan MrntAl I. iff 8v«>. . aij. 

I'KiMi-Ki'h r>.vi in-i •••.V CrounSvo., 

I'liM CNiii'iiY OK MiM»: .in Kssay on 
iht' M^t.iithysit s of I'hysioloijv. 8vo., 
i6f. 



SuUy.-- Works by Jamls .<ri.!.i 

The Human Mikd : a In: \* 

Psychology, a voIl 8vo . 2 1 

Outlines of Psyciiouigy. 8«i 

The Teacher's HanliB(«)K 
<j|loi.OGY. C'ronbn 8vo . v. 



I 

i Swinburne.— PicTiRK U^.ii 

Attempt in PopuLan^e ihi- >v:- 
Reasonins. By .Alfrku Jami^ 
BL'RNE. M.A. ' With aj Wo 
Post 8vo., 51. 

ThomBon.— Outlines of the \ 
sARY Laws of Tmn-citT: ■ 1 
on (Hire and Applied Locic. R 
1.1 AM Thomson. D.n.. lormrtV 
ArchUsbop of York. Von 8vo . 
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liiital, HoMl and PolIUoal Philosophy— ^^/iVfi/^f^/. 



dj^— Woria by R. Whatbly, 



t% Ematil With AnnotatioiL 
R. Whatklt. 8va, xor. 6d, 
BMTS or Logic Cr. 8to. , \s. 6d, 
BMTB OF Rhetoric Cr. 8vo.. 

Mi CM RBASONlNa Fcp. 8va, 

^Worics far Dr. Edward Zbllbx, 
■or in the university of Berlin. 
Stoics, Epicureans, and Scep- 
k Thmslated by the Rev. O. J. 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 15;. 



Zeller.— Works by Dr. Edward Zellbr. 
— continued. 

OlTTLINES OF THE HISTORY OP GREEK 

Philosophy. Translated by Sarah 
F. Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott. 
Crown Bvc, lox. 6d. 

Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne 
and Alfred Goodwin, B. A. Crown 
Svo., iSi. 

Socrates and the SocraticSchools. 
Translated by the Rev. O. J. Reichbl, 
M.A. Crown Svo., lox. 64. 



MANUALS OP CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stonyhurst Series. J 



UAL OF Political Economy. 
S. Devas, M.A. Cr. Svo., 6s. 6d. 

sinciples op Knowledge. By 
RiCKABY, S.J. Crown Svo., sj. 

iL Metaphysics. ByJohnRick- 
5. J. Crown Svo. , 5J. 

By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
I 8vD., 5x. 



Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natu- 
ral Law). By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 51. 

Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Boeddkr, S.J. Crown Svo., 6j. 6d. 

Psychology. Hy Michael Maher, 
S.J. Crown Svo., 6j. 6d. 



History and Soienoe of Language, fto. 



BOn.— Leading and Important 
rSH Words: Explained and Ex- 
ied. By William L. David- 
4.A. Fcp. Svo., 3J. 6d. 

\ — Language and Languages. 
W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Cr. 
\s. 

m, — English Synonyms, Classi- 
Jid Elxplained : with Practic<il 
jes. By G. F. Graham. Fcap. 

Miiller— Works by F. Max 

BR. 

k;iBNCE OP Language, Founded 
Lectures delivered at the Royal 
itution in 1S61 and 1S63. 2 vols. 
im 8vo., ax J. 

APHiES OF Words, and the 
AS OF THE Aryas, Crown Svo., 



Max Miiller.— Works by F. Max 
M Oller — contin ued. 

Three Lectures on the Science 
OF Language, and its Place in 
General Education, delivered at 
Oxford, 1889. Crown Svo., 31. 

Roget. — Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By Peter Mark Roget, 
M. D. , F. R.S. Recom posed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes, and with a full Index, 
by the Author's Son, John Lewis 
Roget. Crown 8vo., ioj. 6rf. 

Whately.— English Synonyms. By 
E. Jane Whately. Fcap. Svo., y. 
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A*l)ley<— Enolibh EcoMOKicHisroix 

AND TKEOHr. hf W. I. AlKUCT, 
M.A. Crown »io,. Pml (., y. Pan 



BaK«hot.— Econuuk: Sii-Iiiki. 



=!SS 



> Baokhot. Cr, Bfo., 
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Barnott— Phacticabi-b Sociaumi ; 
E»ay] on Social Refotm. Oy the Rot. 
S. A. and Mn. Bakhktt. C), Im.et. 

Bras&ey.—PAFEiis and AoDsasm on 

Won ANDWACES. By l.ord BKAHtT. 
Edited by J. Potthb, and wilh Iniro- 
duciion by Qeokos Hokki,u. U.F. 
Crown 8™. , y. 
Deva«.~A Mahual or Poutical 

ECOSUMV, Bj C. S. 1>KVA«. M.A. 

DowelL— A HitTOBr o> Taxatioh 

ANll TAXU in ENOIJIKEI. (rORI iIm 

Eiuirst Tlma lo ttw Ycm iHj. Bf 
StkpiirnDowcllU villi. B«o.l Voli. 
I tni} r^ ^^-^ "—"'■—' -^ T^^-tii^t* 
>t<. Va 
TBx«>,ai 

Kaoleod.~Wof ki by HKN>y DvNHiNa 
Maci.io(>. M.A. 

niUKTAU*M. two. 5*^ Ml. 

I'liE Ki.(uiHn car DAHMUia. Cnm 

mm "I'wiioM AKD PR ACTia or au>x- 
mn. Vol. I. »fo.. i*j. Vol U. iV' 




Di^naiAi, Ravoumm or It 



Wabb.— Tm Hntott t 
Ummmioc. B) ~ 

WUOL WUbU 



OrSraMsrud 

llbHwudfaoa 



ETolaUoa. JUtbMpola£r, As. 



Babincton. — Fau.acic* or Rack 

THKiMtki) At Arrtltti -TO NATtOCAl. 
ClIAKACTMllTKX Eunhf WILUAM 

DAt.ToM BAUiWtoM, M.A. Crvan 

Ctodd.-Wark* bf Klm*Rn Clodd. 
Tiu STOKf OP CXtAliOM - ■ Plain Ac- 



LXiMlg.— CunuM Ai 
■ Ovmtm, JI.M 



AMD Mmi: Stadim 
HfIMM BrARtMBW 
WUh 15 nhoMUoM. 



Labbocik.— Tm Omtam ov Q 

TMM Md !»• PlUnkN* Oaai 
Mml Biarl. UiMSCa.M 

•"im J r iiiMiiiniiirta 

TdL aro ilA ' 

tosuuiM.— Wwta te Oiaid 
RiuiAintA, ULA.. U.tL. P.ftJ 

Daiwih, AanAnaxDAivw 

muUea at ■>■ rfciairiaa ■ 



SftL Tim DUI«UltA» ^ 



IL n«r-OA**uiui 

rwaharUMAMlM'Mr 
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BLLKNICA. A Collection of 
Greek Poetiy, Philosophy, 
Bd Rdigion. Edited by 
BOTT,MA.,LL.D. 8vo.,i6j. 

-EUICRNIDBS OF i^SCHY- 

^etrical English Translation. 
kViss. 8vo., 7 J. 

lea.—The ACHARNIANS OF 

NS8, translated into English 
L Y. Ttkrbli. Cr. 8vo. , is. 

^orksby Professor Becker. 

; Roman Scenes in the Time 
:us. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo., 



: or, Illustrations of the 
ife of the Ancient Greeks. 
I. Cr Bvo. , y. 6d. 

:ero's Correspondence. 

YRRELL. Vols. I., II., III. 
2i. Vol. IV., 15J. 

REEK Lyric Poetry : a 
lollection of the Surviving 
►m the Greek Song- Writing. 
S. Farnell, M. a. With 5 
•., its. 

[ER AND THE EPIC. By 

VNG. Crown 8vo. , 9^. net. 



MackaiL— Select Epigrams from 
THE Greek Anthology. By J. W. 
Mackail Bvo., i6j. 

Bioh.— A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich. 
B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 
Bvo., 7i. 6d. 

Sophooles*— Translated into English 
Verse. Bv Robert Whitelaw, Kf. A. . 
Assistant Master in Rugby School : late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown Bvo. , 9s. 6d. 

TyrrelL— Translations into Greek 
AND Latin Verse. Edited by R. V. 
Tyrrell. Bvo. , ts. 

VirglL— The iENEiD OF Virgil. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by John Con- 
ington. Crown Bvo. , 6s. 

The PoE&fS OF Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose by John Coning- 
TON. Crown Bvo., dr. 

The i£NEiD OF ViRGiL.freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
Thornhill. Crown Bvo. , 7s. 6d, 

The i£NEiD of Virgil. Books I. to 
VI. Translated into English Verse 
by James Rhoades. Crown Bvo.. 

Wilkins.— The Growth of the Hom- 
eric Poems. ByG. Wilkins. Bvo. 6j. 



Poetry and the Drama. 



Ballads op the Marat- 
;red into English Verse from 
i Originals. By Harry 
' ACWORTM. Bvo., $s. 

, — Works by William 

lES. Imperial i6mo. , 6s. 

i AND Poems. With Fron- 
f the Waterfall of Asaroe. 

es. 

Bloomfif.ld. With Por- 
; Author. Fcp. Bvo. , y. 6d. 



Allingham. — Works by William 

Alli NGH a U—€onHn ued. 

Flower Pieces; Day and Night 
Songs; Ballads. With 2 Designs 
by D. G. RossKTTi. Fcp. Bvo. . 6s. ; 
large paper edition, laj. 

Life and Phantasy : with Frontis- 
piece by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., 
and Design by Arthur Hughes. 
Fcp. Bvo. . 6s. ; large paper edition, i2j. 

Thought and word, and Ashby 
Manor : a Play. Fcp. Bvo. , 6s. ; large 
paper edition, i2j. 

Sets of the above 6 vols, may be had in 
uniform half -parchment binding, price %os. 
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ArmBtrong.— Works by G. F. Savage- 
Armstrong. 

Poems: Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
8vo., 6f. 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel. 

Pan I.) Fcp. 8vo. y. 

King David. (The Tragedy of Israel. 

Part II.) Fcp. 8vo.. ts. 
King Solomon. (The Tragedy of 

Israel, Part III.) Fqp. 8vo., ts. 
t'<Ji)NE: a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

A Garland from Greece: Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., js. 6d. 

Stories o*' Wicklow: Poems. Fcp. 
8vo., 7 J. 6J. 

Mrphistoimikles in Broadcloth: a 
Satire. Fcp. 8vo., 4J. 

One in the Infinite: a Poem. Cr. 
8vo., 7r, 6</. 

AriUBtron^.— The Poetical Works 
OF I-DMUNi) J. -Armstrong. Fcp. 

8vo. . 55. 

Arnold.- -Works by Sir Edwin AkNOLD, 
K.CM.K. 

Thk I-ir.nT OF the World: or, the 
(iicat Consummation. Cr. 8vo.,7J. 6J. 

nt*t. 

Inr. Il-MH Ml'SK, AND OTHER 

!'(•» ».ts. Crown 8vo. , ^i. net. 

i''.'i ii'HAk s W'iFK, and other Poems. 
< r.A\ 11 8\o., 5f. iii.-t. 

.'\i'/i!MA: or. th^' Jap.inps«» Wife. A 
I": v <" ripMri 9,\ V. tv. 6/. net. 

I^uesly. Hai. LAPS, .VM» "I .FR Verse. 

lU ;V II. i\Kl.NlY. V^•\'. 8vo , 51. 

Bell. < ir \X";' K CuMi 1^:- ^ : ;i Collcc- 
tij-r: .1; r..iy ..i:(l .\1 •tl<!|l•^1lt•^ lor the 
|)r.i'Ani^: k<H.ui. \\\ Mrs.. HlGIl 
Hi I I.. K iMWij bvi.1. . (jj. 



CocIir.-iiK'. Inr. 
ari'l it. •: \'i-. .f'*. 

li AM 1'. |> .S\i> , 



Kl »il Kl Is NhNT, 

Hy A I r«*fc.J' t.^H 
31. Kyi. 



Qoetlu'. 

Iai «. I I'tri I thr Gf rin.in Trxl. with 
Inl; •"!■.! pit') .irul Nolrs. Hy .ALBERT 
M M r^v Ph. I).. .\t .X. ^T. 8vi... 5,. 

Fai -1. I r ir.«iateil. with Nolrs. Hy 

I. 1 . U I BR. 8VC.. 13* 6.f. 



Inflow.— Works by Jkak Ikgcl 
Poetical Works, svoh. Fcp. 

JUS. 

Lyrical and Othf.r Poems. Sc& 
from the Writmgs of Jeak Ixgk: 
Fcp. 8vo., as. td.\ cloth pu: 
cloth gilL 

KendalL— Songs rROM Dbeaml 
By May Kenuaij. Fcp 8vo . u 

Lang.— Works hy Andrew Lam& 

Ban and Arri^ke Ban. .K K^ 
Fugiti\-e Rh3rmes Fcp. Svo, 
net 

Grass of Parnasslx Fcp 
2i. 6J. net. 

Ballads of Bol'Ks cd.ted 
Andrew I.ang. F;:p 8\o . 6t 

The Blue Poetry IVx»k. YAv. 
Andrew Lang. W.ir. 12 « L:^ 
88 llluMration-i m the l^i: \*% \ 
FOKD and Lancsli^t Srt.c:- C 
8v-o.. ts. 

Sfttial Editi.n, frtntrd .-^i /• 
f*sf<r. With A'.'f^f. .**; vi 
/UMSfrjtions. Cr^ne^ B:.' r 



Lecky.— IHwMs. By W. E. )i 
Fcp. 8vo., 51. 



t.i 



I'eek. ~ Works by IIediay 
1 Frank Leyton). 

Skki kton Lka\^.*>: P:«ms V 
l><iiiC.il<<ry I\m.iii !•• X' r itr 
Kii(lc!i Nivl. Fcp. 8\o. 3- tJ 

The Shaimiws op tmk I ake 
oihtrr Poems. Fcp Bvi> . j; m 

Ly tton.- Work« bv Thv Kai] 

I.YTTOS (UWEN .MKkKl>ITIi> 

.\ I A R A H. Fcp. S vo. . b I thi 

Kim: I*opi'Y: a Kani.iMa U 
I'Litc iinil Ilrsien on I'lllr ]*iK| 
Sir Kli. HcrnkJonrs. .\.K.A I 
8vu., loi. tJ. 

I'HIi WaNOERRS. L>. Sroi. 101. 

Ltxil.K. Ciown 8vo.. lor. tJ 
Selkctrd I\>EMSb 0. tvo.. lor. 
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kiilay.— Lays op Ancient Rome, 
ko, "By Lord Macaulay. 

Qhtstrated by G. Scharp. Fcp. 410.. 
lOf . 6d, 

'— Bijou Edition. 

iSma , ax. 6</. , gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 



Fq;>. 4to.. 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

masmaed by J. R. Wegurlin. Crown 
8va, y. td. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., is. 
I, IS. 6d. cloth. 



r.— (Robert F. ). Author of ' The 
Gown*. His Poems, with a 
Memoir by Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo. , 
51: net 

V«0bit.— Lays and Legends. By E. 
NssBiT (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. Second 
, with Portrait. Crown Bvo. , 5J. 

^ — Works by Sarah Piatt. 

Poems. With portrait of the Author, 
a vols. Crown Svo. , loj. 

An Enchanted Castle, and other 
Poems : Pictures, Portraits and People 
in Ireland. Crown Svo. , y. 6d. 



Piatt.— Works by John Jambs Piatt. 

Idyls and Lyrics op the Ohio 
Valley. Crown Bvo. , y. 

Little New World Idyls. Cr. 8va, 

Bhoades.— Teresa and Other 
Poems. Bv James Rhoadbs. Crown 
8vo., y. 6a. 

Riley.— Works by James Whitcomb 
Riley. 



Old Fashioned 
lamo., 5r. 



Roses : Poems. 



Poems Heke at Home. Fcap. 8vo.. 
6j. net 

Shakespeare.— Bowdler's Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts. 
I vol. 8vo., 14J. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 
8vo., aij. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar, jamo., is. 6d. 

Sturgis.— A Book op Song. By Julian 
Sturgis. i6mo., 51. 



Works of Fiction, Hamonr, fto. 



■jigtey. — Works by F. Anstey, Author 

of'Vice Versd*. 

The Black Poodle, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo., 2J. boards, aj. 6d. cloth. 

Voces Populi. Reprinted from 
' Punch '. First Series. With 20 
Illustrations by J. Bkrnard Part- 
ridge. Cr. Svo., y. 6</. 

The Travelling Companions. Re- 
printed from ' Punch". With 25 Iliu^. 
by J. B. Partridge. Post 410., y. 

The Man fkdm Blankley's: a Story 
in Scenes, and other Sketches. With 
84 Illustrations by J . Bernard Part- 
ridge. Fcp. 4I0. , 6j. 
Aniold. — Thk Story of Ulla, and 

other Tales. By Kdwin Lester Ar- 

••OLD. Crown 8vo.. 6s. 

4ator. — A Journey in Other Worlds. 
t Romance of the Future. By John 
Jacob Astor. With 10 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 



Baker.— By the Western Sea. By 
James Baker. Author of ' John Wesu- 
cott '. Crown 8va , y. 6d. 
Beaconsfield.— Works by the Earl of 
Beaconspield. 

Novels and Tales. Cheap Edition. 
Complete inn vols. Cr. 8vo. , is. 6d. 
each. 



Henrietta Temple. 
Venetia. Tancred. 
Conin^sby. Sybil. 
Lothair. Endymion. 



Vivian Grey. 
TheYoungDuke.&c. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
Contarini Fleming, 
&c. 

Novels and Tales. The Hughenden 
Edition. With a Portraits and 11 
Vignettes. 11 vols. Cr. 8vo., 421. 

Boulton. — Josephine Crewe. By 
Helen M. Boulton. Cr. 8vo. , 6s. 

Clegg. — David's Loom : a Stoiy of 
Rochdale life in the early years of the 
Nineteenth Century. By John Trap- 
PORD Clegg. Crown 8vo. aj. 6d. 




Works of Flotloa, Hmnoaf, i 

Delaad.— Works bf Muhcabkt D«- , HaBg»rd.-WMkj bf tt Kad 

tJU(u. AnthOTof 'John Wan)'. .;*Ri^ii«/n._fcfrf. ___ ^ 

Plin.ir AKD MIS Wife. Cr. a™ . 



DougslL— Wnrks by L. Doucall. 
BKCCAiib All Crewn Svo.. j>. 6dL 
What Nkcuh-w Knom down 

Oorle.— Woilu by A. Coham DonJc 
MicahCuukk: BTileofMaaBnHkt 

Rnbdllon. Witb 10 ninimlkwi. 

O. Bb>., 31. 6rf 
TiW Ca»TAIK or THB POLMTAll. anil 

Oltm-Talfm Ci, BfiO.. v- tJ- 
Thk Rcn'OKKS; a Talc of ihe Hmw 

noit. WlUi 95 llliulntknu. Cifivn 

THB STARK'MUNSO iJtTTKU. CT. 

Bro..6i. 
Bitstwlok^— Tin N«H CVmitim- 

l^sTWirK. With Diapiuu*. Foip 

F>rrar>— Darknku akd DAWia: a. 
Sccna in it» Dim rf Nbjo. Ao llb- 
l<m.; ThIc. By F; W. FASJUa. Dmd 
of Cnnlubury. Ci. Svo.. fK U 

Frciudo.-TBs Two Cwirh of Dcv- 
nciv . an 1Mb Romaooe oT tlic Iam 
Cenlury. By J A. Fiiovo*. Ct. 8»ii. 
SI- W. 

FowI«r<— Tux VuUKi; I'KETUiMai. 
\ Stary oT Child Ufa. By tCtlirti tL 
t'lmTj^M. With la lUuMruieii* br 
Piiit.lp BviHK-JuMBL QroiHllva.Ai. 

Oeriird.-'AN ARRAnnKn Maruaoi. 

Uy IXWOTHftA OCHARO. Or. Btnk, Al 

Oillitti. — Thb Thiki: Tiiat Math 

Brk-. or, a Vcranit M»n'( Muukr. Ely 

A. K. On KU. M.A. Ci««a Bnx. «t. 

IIuRRArd.— Woikt if H. lUiMi* Hao- 

JoAN Kark Wnh n Uliumuim 

t>. 8to.,6i. 
Turn Pkutlk o* tms Uivr. Willi 16 

llluMniloiu. Cnnmtm., &i. 



Ma(wa'* RavKKO*. Ciwmi Ira., ti 

Uiutl*; i>. iW. dMh. 
CouwirL (MiAJiiT<:i«. V.C O. >•« 

>.. <W. 
CXcoM-nA. Wlib ag 

Creva •vcL.y. W. 
"- — icx. Cr. »n>.,u6rfl 
Uuotrmn. Wkb «i 
a. Ira , y M 



UowTCiVMA'i 04c<cnra 

IUaMn>l«*L Cmva •m.C 
AixjOi* Wi»». WUsiH 

T«rWmM-i^«AijL W*J 

Mk-HmmoM^ Wiu. Vi* 
mbeiu. Cmm >nv, h. ti 

Dawn. WntuftlltaBi- - 
tin . 3). U. 

HitgMtl *Hd !■««<— 

Dcstk*. ily II. Rim> llu 
AMwin Lah>CL WUh « " 

liy M. QBEimMiuam. C 
H«rta.— Ik -ms CAaocnn 1 

nod d«b™- SUrte - _ _- 
■.— TB« 



LKMfUL Cms tta,, ti 



Tm AtTTtMnncAnir a 



■*a.Bi, ft^. HM- 

tiimt Bl Nc* VlVk. B| ~ 

MAmmn. Wiik Oh* 1 

MeIvin»^Wt*ki It a. I, 

Maivuxa. _ 

Tl> (ibdMUM- I Hitato I 
tte MmnMv. Kals OKI 

Ckiod Iv !*»tk«C. Uv* "^ 

Cr. >ro,.i. M ■»*. 



OUpbMt^Wotb br U» (k 





NGMANS 6- CO:S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS, vj 



Works of Fiction, Hamonr, Slq.— continued. 



ps-WoUey.— Snap : a Legend 
Lone Mountain. By C. Phil- 
Volley. With 13 Illustrations 
3. WiLLlNK. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

— Thk Story of Christins 
PORT. By Helen Choate 
U Crown 8vo., 6j. 

tinyL — The Jewel of Ynys 
: being a hitherto unprinted 
r in the History of the Sea Rovers. 
EN Raosoomyl. Cr. 8vo. , 6j. 

ion.— Nuggets in the Devil's 
Bowl, and other Australian 
By Andrew Robertson. Cr. 

. 6d. 

—Works by Elizabeth M. 



le of the World. 
Parsonage. 
I Percival. 
le Ashton. 
Ts Daughter, 
erience of Life. 

, \s. (hi. each cloth plain 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 



Amy Herbert. 
Cleve Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home Life. 
After Life. 
Ursula. Ivors. 

2J. 6ii. 



lon. — Works by Robkrt Louis 

SON. 

;e Cask of Dp. Jekvix and 
Hyde. Fcp. Svo., is. sewed. 
. cloth. 
rNAMiTER. Cr. Svo., y. 6./. 

on and Osbourne.— The 
Box. By Robert Louis Ste- 
and Lloyd Osbourne. Cr. 
6d. 

.—Lay Down Your Arms 
ff^H Nieder: The Autobiography 
ha Tilling liy Bertha von 
R. Translated by T. IIoi.mks. 
. iJ. 6d. 



Tpollope.— Works by Anthony Trol- 
lope. 

The Warden. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Barchester Towers. Cr. Svo. , ix. 6d, 
TRUE. A. RELATION OF THE 
Travels and Periix^us Adven- 
tures op Mathew Dudgeon, Gentle- 
man : Wherein is truly set down the 
Manner of bis Taking, the I^ng Time 
of his Slavery in Algiers, and Nieans of 
his Delivery. Written by Himself, and 
now for the first time printed Cr. 8vo., 51. 
Walford^Works by L. B. Walford. 
Mr. Smith : a Part of his Life. Crown 

8vo., 3J. 6d. 
The Baby's Grandmother. Crown 

8vo., sj. 6d 
Cousins. Crown 8vo. aj. 6d. 
Troublesome Daughters. Crov/n 

Svo. , as. 6d. 
Pauline. Crown Svo. a/. 6d, 
Dick Nbtherby. Crown Svo., a/. 6d, 
The History of a Week. Crown 

8vo. 2J. 6d. 
A Stifp-neckel Generation. Crown 

8vo. 2J. 6d. 
Nan, and other Stories. Cr. bvo., ar. 6d, 
The Mischief of Monica. Crown 

8vo. , 2J. 6d. 
The One Good Guest. Cr. Svo. ai. 64, 
' Ploughed,' and other Stories. Crown 

8vo., 6s. 
The Matchmaker. Cr. Svo., 6j. 
West.— Works by B. B. West. 
Half-Hours with the Million- 
aires: Showing how much harder it 
is to spend a million than to make it. 
Cr. Svo. , 6s. 
Sir Simon Vanderpetter, and Mind- 
ing his Ancestors. Two Reforma- 
tions. Crown Svo., 5J. 
A Financial. Xtdnkment. Cr.Svo., 
Weyman.— Works by S. J. Weyman. 
The i Iou.se of the Wolf. Cr. Svo., 

v. 6d. 
A Gentleman of France. Cr. Svo., 6s. 
The Red Cockade. Cr. Svo., 6j. 



Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 



-Our Household I.n'sects. 
aunt of the Insect- Pests found 
ling-Houses. By Edward A. 
. B.A.. B.Sc. (Lond). With 
stralions. Crown Svo. , Os. 

A Pkimtr ov Evolution: 
Popular Abridged Edition of 

ory of Creation '. By Edward 
With Illus. Fcp. Svo., is. 6d. 

IX.— Works by W. FuRNKAUX. 
FLIES AND Moths (British). 
la coloured Plates and 241 
ations in the Text. Crown Svo., 
d. 



Fumeaux.— Works by W. Furneaux 
— continued. 

The Outdoor World; or. The Young 
Collector's Handbook. With iS 
Plates. 16 of which are coloured, 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Svo., ^s. 6d. 

Graham.— Country Pastim£S for 
Boys. By P. Anderson GkAHAM. 
With numerous Illustrations from Dr«r 
Ings and Photographs. Crown 8va , 



tGUANS &• CO.'S ST^NDAR0 ASO GBNRKAL WCHi 



Popnlar Boienoe (Hatural Htttot?, An.). 

Hartwig.— Wotlu \!j l)t. (JKOxn I Prootor. — W™lo bj Jtio 



Wlih » 

TiiR TKofltMU Wou.1), WiUKPlilM 
Jind 17M Wuodcul). Rv&i 71. net. 

The Polar Woiit.i>. Wiib 3 Maps, e 
PblcaanJSjWooiJrTiU. B*n.,7J.a(t. 

Tine SunrcNNAHSAN Wouuf. Wiib 

sMapsandSaWoodcuU. avo.,7t.cel. 

Thr AesML World. Vl1ih Miqi. 8 

Plata and 60 Woo<lfai». 8vo, . 7iDrl. 

H»yward.-Bnit) Nonu. By ihr Uw 
Iank Mamv Uaywamiv tdi'ad b)r< 
Kmka HimBAHD. will) Prontiiplne . 
anil 15 lUmnrBiifnu by fl, E, I^DCM. ■ 

Halmholts.—Pofin.AR I^crunu ok 
Scientific Subjects. Vij \\\MUM» 

VON HBIJ4IIDLTI. Willi & WoDllnill. 

a vols. CrawnBvo,, 3). &( each. 

Hudson. — Britikh Btxcit, Bgr W. 
H. HvosoN, CMXS. With a Ctap- 
ter on Stnicnirc iu)d Ctutlliaulon b|r 
Frank E. BatiDARD, F.R,S, Wiih 17 

Plaies (B of whtch mr Calourall. «t>d 
DVB too IltiainuJoai In th« Iva. 
Crown Bvo., tai. W. 

Proctor.— Work* by Richard A. 

Pboctob. 

LioHT ScisNoi niM I.KWUBB Hoims. 

Familiar EuH/Hun Si; Inn lifiu Subject). 
3 vols. Crown 8»o.. JJ. each. 1 

Chancs Atra L.UCK: h DiKtiMimi *( 

the Laws o( Uudf, Coincidence. 
Wageis. Loit«t)«i and the pMlUdoi 
ol Gumbllne, Ac. Cr, Svo., 11. 
biMrd», aj. &?. cTcitb, 

RouoH Wavb MADt SHUKITII. Fnini- 
bar Eaenyi on St-lenHfic SubJ«cu. 
Silver UbioryKilition. Ct.Hvo., jj.u, 

Plrasant Wavb ih Scihhcb, &. 
Bvn.. 5j. Silver Libmrr Edition. 
Crown Svt>.. y. 6d. 



NATVUKSrVMBK. BvILAI 

Grant Allbh. A. Wii 
Fo«Ttft nnd E Clqwi 
tto-.s*. SILUbEd. Or;W 

l^iii/RK RxAPUKK Oft. 
TO«. £ CXoop. A. W 
I^^MTU, oBd A. C R«m 

Bt»alBy.~A FAHiUAa M 
BtRDK. By E. frTAHUV, i 
Rietly Biihop of Norvich. T 
Ullloiu. O. »*o. . y tf 

Wood.-Wotfcs by ifae Rm. f. ( 

HOMU WiniOVT HaMB: ■ 
Eton eS ihr Hablulicia ol 
clocd aocordliw 10 Ibe n 
CotutnidliML Wiib>«BlBi 

iKfOtm AT IluHz : A PnH* 
of Bntlth liiiRti. Odr ! 
KbUu And TraiafanHlia 



600 ILUutnUhMK *KL, 7 
UiNJE ASiiNAU; ■ O«0 
every living Cnstvc ■« 
tbr ScriDiiira. Wlib in 
Von*. 8nL. 7>. DBt. 
PKn.AMl> RKvtsmo. WA 
truloiB. Ct. »ni.. 3r. id. 

Oirr OR tXtcAt: * MMaoa 
Dal Anids* on f^MCMal 
HittOTy. Wiib u roumU 

StRANSB DwK)4Jwai: ■ D 



■bitilMd 

H«Ad* '. With 60 D 
■va.SLM 




mOMdMS #• Ca*5 STANi^ARD AND QENMBAL WOMKS, n 



Of 



H Bflltd hf QtOKOM, Q. Cbis- 
MJL. Bl8&, Mloir of the Royi^ 

EoTjCi ML doih, ift nc M 



>« 



IMKALTuumr. WhhSiip- 
■t bRMAl dcNm to 1889^ Of 
JsmnWOOD, Fcp. 8va, 6f. 

OKI or Matubal HmocT : or» 
i ir Dhgo —ry of Zooky. With 

ITOOdOBMb FG|I> 8f0.i Qtm 

mr or QrootAPor. Phnical, 
■fcal. DHcrtotive, and PioUtioiL 
I r llapi nd 16 Pktei. Fcp. 

tmutmn or Biblb Know 



lies, and 300 



^ Bf the Rev^. AviB. M.A. 
I 5 mn, icPhitei 
dcntt. rqp. Iro. , 6s. 

UCAL TiBAtimY: Outlines of 
HiMorr. Separate Hiitoriei 
Naiioos. FqK 8va. 6f. 




rAMiiT or KMOWI 
« JtT or 
- .-^ an Englith 
' unmar. UaivetMl 
Dietionafy. 

iooaiy, Ac. Fqx OvOj 
S" .nnc AND ~ 
^•vo.. 61; 

TuAMjir or Bqtamv. WHmd 
^j J, LiMOLCT. P.ltSi, wad T. 
Moon. F.U& With 194 Wood- 
eota and m StmH Platan • «ali» 
Fcpb rvo., twf. 

AND PHBASit. Oawmad IDd Aiw 
lannd 10 at to FlMiiiaia tha tapHrfM 
of Maasaiid aariai te Lkaniy CmbhU 
tioo. By FtTBB llAMC Roonr. lilX, 

F .HLSL Own 8vo.i mil IMl 
Willioh.— PopuuiR TABt^nlorghrinc 
information for atoertainingthe valne 01 
Lifehold. Leasehold, and Churefa Pto- 
perty. the Public Funds. &c. Ghf 
Charles M. Wiluch. Edited bv H. 
Bbm k Ionks. Crown 8va, lOf. M 




ChUdren 

-Works by Rev. A. D. Crakb. 
THB Fair; or. the First Chro- 
of^ s cen dan e. Crown 8vo.,ai.6d^. 
BTHB Dane: or.tbe Second Chro- 
of iCaoendune. Cr. 8vo . &f. 6d. 
tITAL Hairs: being the Third 
Last Chronicle of iCaoendune. 
ivo.. 3i. 6J, 

ioviB or Waldbrnk. A Talf 
m Ckiister and the Forest in the- 
I of the Barons' Wars. Cronn 
ac6^. 

Fm-COUHT. A Story of Wal- 
9rd Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Npo., af. 6d. 

-Workseditedby Anorkw Lang. 
3l4;e Fairy Book. With 138 
tratioos. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 
Rbd Fairy Book. With 100 
iRUkHis. Cr. 8vo.. tu. 
HtBRN Fairy H(m>k. With 101 
trmtKms. Crown 8vo., tts. 
Bixow Fairy Ikx>K. With 104 
tratioos. Crown 8vo.. 6s, 
it^/B PoKTKY Book. With too 
trations. Crown 8vo.. 6s. 
Bunt POBTRY Book. School 
ion. without Illustrations. Fcp. 
,t,6d, 

Tmym Story Book. With 66 
trations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 



*• Books. 

Lane*— Works aditad by Andtsw Lamo 
— €oiUimmtd. 

The Rbd Trub Stoit Boob. Wkh 
no lUuftratksni. Crava Ova, 6a 
Mando.— Works bf L. T. Mbadb^ 
Daddy's Bot. lUnsoaiid. 

Sva. y. 6d. 
Deb and thb Dtjcmii. 
' Crown 8vo., y. 6d, 

Thb Bbrbstord Prixb. Cmmiva, 
y-6d. 
Moleaworth.— Works by Mil. MOlbb- 

WORTH. 
I SlI.VKRTHORNS. lUuStTBtad. Cr.rfa.5r. 

The Palacb in thb Oabdbn. Im- 

trated. Crown 8vo.. at. 6/. 
Nbighbdurs. I11U&. Crown Bvo.. ai . 6^. 
8t«venaon«— A CHiiJ>'t GABiNtN or 
Vkrsks. By Robert Louii ST B n w aow. 
Small fcp. Sva, 51. 

Upton.— The AovBimiBBB or Two 
I DirrcH Doixf and a 'Qoluwouo*. 
Illustrated by Flobbncb K. UrrON. 
with Words by Bbbtna UnoN. WMi 
31 Cokmrcd natca and nuB i w w n Ulna* 
trations in tha Text OUong ato^* ^ 

Wordsworth*— Thb ShowGabmn. 
and other Fainr Tales lor CWMnn. Br 
Eliiarbtn wobobwobth. WWi D- 
lastratkms bf TftsrOB HaboOK OSi 
•»o. 




AT«i.m rr'ntl Dv' l.Ts 

Stoilmt (a Uie Uttfpi oL Trmr. 

klAimotMLixa Moai : a Tote ol 

ModCfn ftoiML 
TnAt Cniu>- 

Tiir FltioiXB or I-WAU. 

A CmLO ow nK tUmumoM. 

HUTU't VmxTVKX. 

In thb Oumm Tutst a Talc tf iba 



Br "*»■ M«-B»irDant I 
NKiQaKiuu. Hf Mis. Mk 
Vur VuinK.: ami (Jam 

Sroav. &r /cmi Ibcxmi 
CAKTiiua«tuv«? Ar Im_ 
KKtTN CUUMMC. tibiae < 

tjk«i Won* iu Giku 
Mn. W. Own. 



ATuttaemtnPHOvr.Bft^S.Cfittni. 

The Saior Ubrary. 

■«(Ur Hw<a)>ua aai tMia.| rPM«a'«(J. A.) ttatt «■«•■ 




IfcriMlliiifitlrr Hi 

■ Mf<-OaaW> lk»*. I^OiUlB ■«« 

_ ™h._ ji. Sd. aefc. 

lnilMTtinEa<.\n(u>nk, lUu y.W 
•r^ tfntj CkarMni at, IIIiMni- 
niof lb; PrnlitLlbadlitAiKKiit 
Hii. Illunr»trd. >r.M 
••Ml (J T.) Tfca BalM«aUM 
- ■ RKnrd 





U. Faal. «6 llhntniiaaa yL U 
Oa««ill'*IUl«MBntU|aN(i«cL yA 
DQltl (A. OtMW aiaak ~ 

erUoama ■ " ' " 



k. MaUar.aAd cakx Tals. u W. 

■ lU ti T^ lint 

■ nnhMn 



UuCBomM. Will 



i4 the Sp«ilih An^h. j 
y, W. tach. ^ 
-■■ -.tlbaUCBifttol 



mtkaoUuMiau^ ^ &4 

'TC.-aTale trf CoaMti Ui>. 
^■<Wiil«.«.)Bli ^ 

f bIUbcb nhtiWI . - , ^_ 
aaMain (H. BJ IM M 

Wim a nUMrMnai. ji. U 

■ajtawfi ra ■■' » ia4rtaa. ^; 
^M^railL U 41laB« WOb 

M IDnunnuia v M 
hAmA [■. IJ tW WIMM 

Wllk IBuNntiMw. 31 fii ' 
■*-il — — T* BJ ■». MlBiiM 

W<ia n^amwaaa. y^ ^ i 

oaflon* iTl* 



moMANs 4* ca*s standard and obnbral works, n 



r. 6dC 



r 



With 66 
• vqI& 31. 6d, each. 



Hit BUtw IAhnxj—€»mttmued. 
i#ki(V.K>Vfti»lteLlly. With 
MtioiiibjC H. M. Knx. y, 6d, 

WMtak 3f. 



1^ <V4 YWti to Wmartahto 
lib to nhMrfttkHis. 31; 6A 

liWitKT 
f. With Pdrtnut. 31; W. 
Mf ffL) Hiii ■■! niigiffwr. Ust 
y»ot With Portmit 3s; 6d, 
■f(B.)lliDMV. I7llhn. 3«.6ir. 
■f (■•) Wm« SMtat a Fkble. 

■f(^ fkt Volltn tf Ite fltkU 
I Fortndt finooi the Bust hi SaIii- 
GilhednL 3f . 6J, 

nKlkron«ondM«fttM*JUwto*t 

Mch for IYbmuiy on tlie Dosert 

id of Trinidad, a Maps and 33 

trmtions. 3/. &/. 

^(B. P.)WlMre ThfM Brnpirtt 

,S A Narrative of Recent Travel in 

imir, Western Tilxt. etc. With 

ip and 54 IlliLst. y. 6d. 

(A.) ABtflBtf Match«t. 30 Illus. 

d, 

{tu) CBStom and Myth : Studies 
irly Uvige and Belief, y. (uL 
• JL>aod Claturbaeli*! (W J.)B.O. 

A Baoibta la BrtUth Oolambla. 
I Maps and 75 Ilhtstrations. y. 6d. 
lasr** (Lord) Biaayi and Layi of 
«ol BoflM. With Portrait and 
trations. 31. 6d. 
d** (H. D.) Tha Blamaats af Baali- 

Baa's (J. C) HanMlrs of Sir Hoary 

iIjuIi- y. fki. 

lallor*! (P.) India, what oaa it 

hasT 3r. 6./. 

(aUor*s (P.^ IntrodaotlOB to tho 

lao of Bolldlen. 31. &/. 

Cookery, Domestic 

— MonKRN ('<X>KKKY. liy ICl.IZA 

I. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 

I. bJ. 

Works by Thomas Bui.!., M.D. ' 

TO MoTHKHS ON THE MANAGE- 

T OP TiiKiK Health during 
Period op Pregnancy. Fcp. 
, li. 6(/. 

Maternal Management or 
LOEEN IN Health and Disease. 

tVO., li. 6d. 




aadsrttMBE^ptiaiBvQlsL y,^m, 
wak\ (J. BO Falitisal BiiEif, 3f;M 
■lll*a(i.B.)&ytlssarLsili. ^^ 
■Uaairti(qao.)0— tffPlMiwwi, ^^ 
MaasoB's (T.) Tha fIffBl BrtHtaitf aC 

•fasalaad. With Uhisimtioiit aad 

a Map. y, 6i, 
rhllUppa.Walltfni(0.)eMfx aUfand 

of the Looe Moaataln. Widi 13 

lUustFations. y, 6i. 
ft a stort OL A.) ThB Orti AnmA Hi. 

Essays oa tha Ifboa aad Phaati, 

Meteors aad CohnIs, tha Sob and 

Coloared Pairs of Sobs. jt. diH 
VMstarnsOL A^fkaBBpuMBiCr 

Essays on tho Wondcfs of Ihaflmai- 

■lenL y.^ 
at. AO 
y^td, 
FiMlor'a (B. A.) 

3f. dA 

Prootor*s (B« A.) Hyths aad 

of AstroaoBiy. 3; . 6d, 
Proetor's(B.A.)HataraltBdtai. 3f.dd: 
BoiaottPs (Maria P.) A ihadaw af DaalB t 

being an Essay towards stadyinr Hlai- 

self, his World and his Illgrini. 

Aftc, y. 6d, 
Smith's (b. Bosworth) Caffthiis aad Ite 

Carthadialaas. y. 6d, 
Stanloys (Bishop) Paadllar HMttf of 

Birds. 160 Illustrations. 31. 6tf. 
StovaBsoB(Bobori Loais)aBd < 

(Uoyd)ThoWroMBaE. v. 6dL 
StovoBsoa (Bahort Loafs) aad 8( 

(PaBnyraa doOffia)MaffaMa«J 

Bidhts. — TIm Pynamittr. y. 6d, 
WoyBian*s (Staaloy JO Tha Mmm if 

tho Wolf: a Romance, y. 6if. 
Wood's (B«v. J. 0.) PaHaad 1 

With 35 lIluMrations. y, 6d, 
Wood's (Bov. J. 0.) ~ 

Wiih 60 Illustrations, y. 6A 
Wood's (Boy. J. 0.) Oal af Baawfc 11 

lUustrationt. y. 64f* 

Manmgementv fto. 

De 8Bir8.-Works by Mrs. Db Salm. 
Cakes and CoNPScnoMt A la 

Fcp. 8vo.. IJ. 6d. 
Dogs: a Maaoal for Anaisan. 

tvo., II. 6^ 
Dressed Gamb and I^niltbt 

Mui>B. FqKSva, u. fiif. 
DKESSBD VlQBTAnBa A LA 

Pep. Svo.. u. 6A 
Deimks X LA MooM. ftp. Sva. 
EMTBdst A LA Moos. PiqpbSva« 




PqK 

X LA 



ijlSA 



A 



tONGMAffS «* CO.'S STANDAMD ANO aatlMtUL WOtMS, 



Cookery, DomMtio HanajeiUDt, fl 

Db Balis.— Work! br Mn. Ds .Salii | !>• Boll*.— Wotki b^ Hn. ta luX I 



{''uikalDbcoeatiuni. Fcp.Svo .ll.V. 

Gard&mihc a i.a Moos, Pjui 1. 

VcgftBtiln. u. hi. ; Pwt IL Fnriti, 

II. oJ. 
NaTIONAI. VlANDt k 1^ MODK. Ftp. 

8V0..I/.W. 
Naw-i.AiD &»(»: lllnu Ax Analnu 

Poiilu? Roarrn. Fcp. Bra., ti. U 
OvkxtNiXi^AMooK. Fcp.Svo.,ii.6i. 
IMjddimim aku Pastkv a U, MotiL 



rEHPTIMi OiaiU KIB T>«l I Ik 

COMU. Fcp. Iw , IJ. M 
WkWHUU AMD NnriOBB fM flMM 

ItoiTisHum. Cr. •>». u ^ 

KlUMIf I.CAI. iSoib, 31. 
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